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Preface to the Heinemann Edition 


In the nearly twenty years since this book was Tirst pub)ished> slavery has 
become one of the central topics of African history. In 1977 » Africanists 
were more likely to shun the topic, employ euphemisms, or quarantine the 
word with quotation marks. Many were reluctant to admit that in 

Ainca, as in the rest of the world, sutebuilding and economic growth were 
often accompanied by oppression and exploitation. Recent trends reflect 
an increased selfconfidence among students of Africa that they could pose 
questions that were difficult politically as well as theoretically and method* 
ologically. Yet if one looks beyond the academy—or indeed in many places 
within it—the hopes of my generation of Africanists that we could con¬ 
tribute to a more open, franker understanding of African pasts and pre¬ 
sents have not come any closer to realization. The Ahnca of famines, tribal 
conflicts, peculiar beliefs, and stagnation recurs in print and television 
journalism. Eurocentric models of progress are countered by an Afrocen¬ 
tric sissertion of an authentic Africa, while at the same time the conception 
of Africa as a set of neatly bounded societies remains more than an artifact 
of 1930 s anthropology. Academics should not have an exaggerated view of 
their influence—for better or worse—but the fact remains that specialists 
on Africa have not convinced a wider public that it is worth looking behind 
the stereotypes or examining how those stereotypes came about. Our pro¬ 
fessional integrity still demands that we keep insisting (hat Africa's crises 
and its accomplishments, the history it shares with other regions and the 
histories specific to it, should be examined, considered, and explained. It 
is the depiction of violence or famines in Africa without explanation that 
keeps before a public that Africa is the way it is because it is Africa. 

The act of explanation^<ven within one's own milieu, let alone some¬ 
one else’s—is necessarily an assertive one, perhaps bordering on arro¬ 
gance. The best antidote to that arrogance is not to surrender the 
possibility of explanation but to undertake it prudently and provisionally, 
and with sensitivity to alternative frameworks. Public images of Africa as 
the land of tribes and tribulations will not be effectively countered by an 
insistence that Africa's mysteries can only be understood in terms internal 
to those constructs. The terrain of knowledge is not a level one, but it does 
not consist of walled domains—a fact African intellectuals have under¬ 
stood for generations. 

So topics such as slavery still merit investigation and contemplation, 
within the limits of evidence and with sensitivity to the connotations and 
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histories of the categories deployed. When 1 began my doctoral research, 
experienced researchers on the Kenyan coast told me that no one would 
talk to me about slavery, yet I found that many people not only did so but 
that they gave me stories which revealed much about the institution and its 
memories, the different recollections of people descended from slaves and 
slaveowners, the extent of regional variation. Such testimonies showed me 
that the idea that there had been a "coastal** slave system—or an "African*’ 
or "Islamic" one—vi^ not helpful, and that one had to locate slavery pre¬ 
cisely in its historic context. 

The issue of whether slavery in a particular part of Africa was "like" slav¬ 
ery elsewhere had and has no simple answer It is also a distinct question 
from a dermitionaJ standpoint. Orlando Patterson has cleared some of the 
definitional ground by showing that our common conception of slaves as 
chattel is only one of many possible derivatives from the act that he argues 
defines slavery: natal alienation, the physical and/or social separation, 
through violence, of a person from his or her community of birth. It is this 
separation that created the vulnerabilities and the acute need for integra¬ 
tion in however dependent and demeaning a form into a new social body 
which were used in different historical conditions to many different ends. 
Patterson is less able to see the counter tendency: for slaves to establish a 
social life, however constrained, in the space marked by what Patterson 
calls "social death." Slavery wasn*t a thing, whose nature could be com¬ 
pared and contrasted; enslavement was a process, with different conse¬ 
quences coming from the vulnerability of natal alienation, shaped by the 
efforts of slaves, slaveowners, and others to make what they could out of 
the possibilities they had. 

My book, like many others, chafed at its self-imposed boundaries: the 
study of slavery is never simply about slavery. I hope that book succeeded in 
pointing to a series of questions it could not answer as it peered outward to 
Indian Ocean commercial networks and to world markets, and touched on 
issues of power, clientage, and family in the coastal region. Other scholars 
of my generation, such as Abdul Sheriff and Margaret Strobel, opened up 
such questions further. More recently, students of the coast such as Justin 
Willis and Jonathon Classman have gone on to rethink the categories 
through which coastal society has been analyzed, showing that "Mijik- 
enda," “Arab," or "Swahili** are not cultural units within which one con¬ 
ducts a study but are themselves a part of history. I hope that the 
reemergence of my book twenty years after it was written will enable it to 
be read against the new work that has appeared since then, that its open 
ends will attract still more investigation, and that the effort contained 
within it to pose difficult questions and to seek provisional answers will he 
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pursued by younger scholars, inside and outside Afiica. The need to insure 
that Africa's history will not fall into either the realm of the mysterious or 
that of the self-evident is as acute today as it was twenty years ago. 

Frederick C. Cooper 
January 1997 
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Swahili Terms 


1 have usually used Swahili words in forms chat would be acceptable to 
coastal people. Plurals are generally formed by altering or adding a 
prefix to a root. Plurals are shown below in parentheses. 

hamali (mahamali): port worker, carrier 
heshima: respect, honor, dignity, rank 
huru (mahuru): manumitted slave 
kibarua (vibarua): day-laborer (lower status than hamali) 
mkulia (wakulia): slave who was brought up locally (i.e. who was 
bought as a child) 
mtama (mitama): millet 
mtumwa (watumwa): slave 

mwungwana (waungwana): free person without slave descent 
mzalia (wazalia): locally bom slave, person of slave descent 
nokoa (manokoa): supervisor on a plantation 
shamba (mashamba): farm or plantation 
toro (watoro): runaway slave 

Arabic Terms 

imam: prayer leader in a mosque, also used to refer to the re¬ 
ligious leader of Oman before the Al-Busaidi dynasty 
kadi: Judge under Islamic law 

seyyid; lord or master, honorary title used by Omanis, especially 
for the Sultan of Muscat and Zanzibar 

Money and Weights 

Currency is expressed in Maria Theresa Dollars (M.T. Dollars or $). 
They were officially exchanged at par with United States dollars during 
the nineteenth century, although the actual rate varied. $i was worth 
aH rup>ees. while its value against the pound sterling was relatively 
steady at $4.75 until the early 1870s, when it began to fall to $6-16.50 
in the early 1890s. Currency and price levels have not been studied sys¬ 
tematically on the coast, and all statistics and trends should be taken to 
be rough. 

Small amounts of currency are expressed in pice, at the rate of 128 
pice to one dollar. 

The only local weight used here is the frasila. equal to 35 pounds. 
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CMS 
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CP 
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FOCP 
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Adjudication Cause: records of hearings on applications 
for land titles on the coast of Kenya* 1912-24, Land Office* 
Mombasa 

Admiralty files, Public Record Office, London 

Archives Naiionales, Paris 

Church Missionary Society Archives* London 

Colonial Office files, Public Record Office* London 

Coast Province Collection* Kenya National Archives, 
Nairobi 

Foreign Office files. Public Record Office* London 

Foreign Office Confidential Prints* Slave Trade and Africa 
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Indian National Archives, Foreign Department* excerpts 
from material on Zanzibar, prepared by Dr. Abdul Sheriff, 
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ince Collection) 

Archives du Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres* Paris (Cor- 
respondance Commerciale* Zanzibar* unless otherwise 
noted) 

Notes of interviews at Malindi* Kenya, 1972-73. Numbers 
refer to the list of informants in the Note on Sources, 
pp. 275-78. 

Notes of interviews in Mombasa* Kenya, 1972-73. 
Numbers refer to the list of informants in the Note on 
Sources* pp. 279-81. 

New England Merchants in Africa: A History through Documents 
1802 to i86y, ed. Norman R. Bennett and George E. 
Brooks, Jr. (Boston: Boston University Press, 1965) 

Ocean Indien file, Archives de I’Ancien Ministere d’Outre- 
Mer, Paris 
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PP Parliamentary Papers 

Reg., Mai Registers of Deeds pertaining to Malindi, 1903-, kept in 

Mombasa Land OfRce. In citations, the letter A after a 
number refers to the volumes on land transactions, while B 
refers to the volumes of miscellaneous deeds. 

Reg., Msa Registers of Deeds pertaining to Mombasa 1891-, kept in 

Mombasa Land Office. Letters .4 and^ in citations are used 
as above 

Reunion Reunion file. Archives de TAncien Ministere d’Outre-Mer. 

Paris 

RGS Royal Geographical Society, London 

St. Esprit Archives de la Congregation du St. Esprit, Paris 

TBGS Transactions of the Boinbay Geographical Society 

UMCA Universities' Mission to Central Africa, London 

US Consul Dispatches from United States Consuls in Zanzibar, Na* 

tional Archives, Washington 
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Introduction: 

Plantation Slavery in Comparative Perspective 


People of diverse races and cultures, in all parts of the world and in all 
periods of history, have devised a variety of ways to force others to 
work for them. Even in societies where all inhabitants toiled together in 
the fields, political leaders sometimes mobilized kinsmen, clients, sub* 
jects, or slaves to build their homes or perform other special tasks. In 
many places, powerful groups captured weaker outsiders and set them 
to work on the most tedious or unpleasant dudes that needed to be 
done. In other situadons, landowners reduced their own subjects to 
serfdom and enjoyed the fruits of their toils. 

As these forms of unfree labor were abolished in the name of hu¬ 
manity or progress, the concentradon of land and other means of pro* 
ducdon in a limited number of hands left more and more people with 
no choice but wage labor. In modern industrial society, people hnd 
themselves part of a system that demands work not only for survival 
but in response to deeply ingrained and carefully nurtured social val¬ 
ues emphasizing work and success for their own sake. Labor for the 
benefit of others has always had an element of compulsion, whether the 
pain of the whip, the fear of starvadon, or the pressures of social con- 
vendons and ideology. 

Slavery is one form of labor. It is not the only one responsible for 
vast human suffering and its abolidon has not always relieved the mis¬ 
ery of its victims. Yet it, more than any other form of nploitadon, has 
captured the imaginadon of those who were sensidve to the subservi¬ 
ence of man to man. A slaveowner not only controlled the labor of his 
slave; he possessed him as a commodity that could be bought and sold. 
The enslaved person was not only alienated from his labor but from his 
home and society—forcefully transported to a strange region and made 
to start his life anew under his owner's personal control and within his 
owner's social and cultural milieu. The slave aucdon, the gang of men 
and women toiling under the overseer's watchful eye, and the whip¬ 
ping post, were the most vivid symbols imaginable of the subordination 
of humanity to the greed of the wealthy and the powerful.^ 

i. The most universal characteristic of slavery is that, in M. I. Finley’s words, “The 
slave is an outsider: that alone permits not only his uprooting but also his reduction from 
a pers^ to a thing which can be owned.” A slave's person, not just his labor, was 
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In another sense, slavery, more than other forms of labor, recog¬ 
nized the humanity of the worker. He was not simply a factor of pro¬ 
duction with whom the employer maintained a limited relationship for 
a portion of each day, but a part of the master's household, plantation, 
or factory. If slaves had less control over their own lives than other 
members of society, their owners also had greater responsibility for 
their welfare, and even for their actions toward others. The master 
derived not only labor from his slaves but the satisfactions, problems, 
and status of having dependents.^ 

Dependence and labor are two dimensions of slavery found in vary¬ 
ing degrees in different slave systems. Slaves were closest to being pure 
economic objects in the sugar islands of the Caribbean, where high 
profits, readily available replenishments for the labor force, and the 
planters' belief that the best home for a plantation owner was London 
or Paris, combined to maximize the economic dimension of slave- 
ownership and to minimize the social.* On the other hand, in Cuba 
before the days of sugar, or in Virginia and northeastern Brazil after 
the plantation economy was at its peak, slavery was more of an organic 
social institution.^ Slaves were valued not just for the commodities they 


exchangeable property in both Roman and Islamic law, bui nowhere have slaves been 
treated—legally or socially—purW|)f as property. Equally important was the slave's kinless' 
ness. Generally obtained by purchase or capture from ouu^e the boundaries of the soci¬ 
ety (although a social pariah could become a slave as well), the slave lacked the protection 
of membership in a social group. M. 1 . Finley. ''Slavery," in InUnuitumal Encyclc^edia iht 
Social Sciences (New York. 1968). 14: 507-08; David Brion Davis. The Problm cf Slavery m 
Western Culture (Ithaca. N.Y., 1966). 

2. A dependent, to borrow Marc Bloch's phrase, is "the 'man' of another man." De¬ 
pendence expresses subordination regardless of the nature of the bond; "the count was 
the 'man* of the king, as the serf was the 'man' of his manorial lord." The importance of 
the concept is its ambiguity: it expresses a diffuse, variable tie, rather than a funaionaily 
specific relationship. Marc Bloch, Feudal Society: The Growth of Ties cf Dependence, trans. L. 
A. Manyon (Chicago, 1961), p. 145. In feudal society, such ties were pervasive; in mod¬ 
em society specific relationships pi^ominatc. 

5. For an introduaion to these comparative problems, see Eugene D. Genovese, The 
World the Slaveholders Made (New York, 1969), and Lauxa Foner and Eugene Genovese, 
eds.. Slavery m the New World: A Reader m Comparative History (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
1969). Among the best studies of the sugar islands are Richard S. Dunn, Sugar and Staves: 
The Rise <f the Planter Class m the British West Indies, 1674^1 jiy (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1972); 
Orlando Patierstm, The Sociology tf Slavery: An Analysis of the Origins, Development and Struc- 
ture <f Negro Slave Socuty m Jamaica (Rutherford, N.J.. >967); and Franklin W. Knight, 
Slave Society m Cuba During the Nineuenth Century (Madison, Wis., 1970). Yet even in 
these islands, a social order developed, shaped by the cultures of the European planters, 
African slaves, and local conditions. Edward Brathwaite, The Development cf Creole Society 
in Jamaica lyyo-tSio (Oxford, 1971). 

4. David Brion Davis. "The Comparative Approach to American History: Slavery." in 
Foner and Genovese, p. 67; Herbert Klein, Slavery m the Amencas: A Comparative Study cf 
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produced but for the satisfaction of having people at one's command. 
Profit and prestige were by no means incompatible—plantation life and 
cotton were equally important to defining the civilization of the South¬ 
ern United States.^ 

Virtually all of the lively and penetrating debate on comparative slav¬ 
ery that has taken place during the past fifteen years centers on white, 
Christian slaveowning classes, whose plantations grew out of the dy¬ 
namic economic system of early-modern Europe. Comparisons have 
therefore covered a relatively narrow range of political, social, and eco¬ 
nomic structures. This book focuses on similar problems in a different 
setting: slaveowners who were black or brown, who were Muslim, and 
whose economy was part of the Indian Ocean commercial system. 

In the nineteenth century, slaves on the East African coast became 
enmeshed in a developing plantation economy that in many ways re¬ 
sembled the plantation economies of the Western Hemisphere. Planta¬ 
tions were large-scale, specialized units chat developed in order to serve 
the needs of a vast and widespread market for particular commodities. 
Plantations were concentrated where conditions were best suited to the 
crops they grew and where transportation networks could link them 
with the markets they served. Because vast quantities of cheap labor 
had to be brought to those areas, slavery was the key to plantation de¬ 
velopment in both the New World and the coast of East Africa. Slaves 
could be brought from places where they were plenuful to places 
where they were needed without paying them enough to make them 
want to go. And as outsiders, they were in a poor position to resist the 
regimentation and discipline that were the hallmarks of plantation or¬ 
ganization. And the plantation became a social unit: the entire lives of 
slaves were linked to it and to these relations of subordination.^ 

In East Africa, plantations developed in places where soil and climate 
were ideal for particular crops—cloves on the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, grain and coconuts on the adjacent mainland—and at a time 
when expanding trade routes had linked these areas with markets and 

ytrgmia and Cuda (Chicago. 1967); Cilberto Freyre. Masifrs and Ou Slaves: A Study in 
the Development of Brauiuin Cwiiaatum, tran&. Samuel Puinam, abridged from ad ed. (New 
York. 1964). 

5. For different views of ihe slave South, see Robert W. Fogel and Stanley L. Enger- 
man. Time on the Cross: The Economics American Negro Slavety (Boston, 1974). and 
Eugene Cfcnovcse, RoU, Jordan, RoU: The World ihe Slaves Made (New York, 1974). 

6. Where plantations dkJ not use slave labor, they relied on cot^ies—scmifree out¬ 
siders—or else they either took advantage of an impoverished peasantry or created one. 
Jay R. Mandle, The Planiatkm Economy: An Essay in Definition,*’ in Eugene D. Geno¬ 
vese, ed.. The Slai>e Economies (New York, >975). 1: s 14-28. See also W. O. Jones, ‘Tlanta- 
tions," in Intemuionai Encyclopedia the Sockd Sciences (New York, 1968), 12: 154. and 
P. P. Connemy, Plantation Agriculture (London. 1965). p. 7. 
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sources of labor. Planters, like those of the Western Hemisphere, often 
came from distant lands, attraaed by the possibUity of profits. Long¬ 
time residents of coastal towns also found new sources of wealth in the 
nearby fields. As in the Americas, slaveowners soon learned that local 
or neighboring peoples were too independent or too scattered to make 
an adequate labor force and they turned to distant lands to find 
workers—the far interior of East and Central Africa. The slave trade 
gave planters great flexibility in labor recruitment and, even more im¬ 
portant, workers with no local roots except those they established 
through their owners. 

Because coastal slaves in the nineteenth century lived and worked on 
plantations, their living ccmdidons were in some respects closer to those 
of slaves in antebellum Alabama than to conditions facing nonagricul- 
tural slaves in African societies twenty miles from the coast. Neverthe¬ 
less, coastal society brought as much to plantation life as the plantations 
brought to it. A planter and his dependents were part of a particular 
social and political context, one very different from nineteenth-century 
Alabama. 

Many of the slaveholders of East Africa came from Arabia, especially 
from its southeastern comer, Oman. Others were Swahili, a mixed peo¬ 
ple who were the products of centuries of intermarriage and cultural 
interaction between Africans, Arabs, Persians, and others in the trading 
centers of the coast. Ethnically, linguistically, and culturally, the Swahili 
were closer to their African than to their Asian forebears. Coastal 
towns remained cosmopolitan centers throughout their history, and 
even when the Sultan of Oman conquered most of the ports in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the towns kept their individ¬ 
ual character and defaao independence. Within towns, Swahili and 
Arabs were both divided into distinct subgroups with dose ties within 
themselves and with looser affiliations to related groups in other coastal 
towns or in Arabia.^ 

What most clearly distinguished this society—and others in Africa 
and the Middle East—From the sodeties of early-modern Europe was 
the internal development and functional importance of kinship and 
communal groups. Extended families were more important than nu- 

7. HistorioJ and anthropologkal studies of Swahili culture are sadly lacking. For an 
introduction, see A. H. J. Prins, The Stvahik-Speoking Peoples cf Zanzibar and the East African 
Coast {London. 1961); and N. Chittick, *The Coast before the Arrival of the Portuguese,” 
and F. J. Berg. The Coast from the Portuguese InvaskKi.” in B. A. C^:ot, ed., 2 amamV A 
Survey of East African History, new cd- (Nairobi. 1974). pp. 98-134; J. dcV. Allen, 
**Swahili Culture Reconsidered: Some HistoncaJ Implications of the Material Culture of 
the Northern Kenya Coast in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,'* Azania §( 1974): 
105-37; Ann Patricia Capilan, Choice and Constraint m a Suiahib Community: Property, 
Hierarchy, and Cognaik Descent on the East African Coast (Lmdcm, 1975). 
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dear ones, and even wider grou^Mngs acknowledging descent from a 
common ancestor had a strong sense of sodal solidarity and political 
loyalty. The stniaure of kinship groups in Africa and Arabia varied 
gready, as did the ways in which they fit into larger political entities. 
Wider social groups—often kinship groups that had incorporated 
strangers or federations of different groups—frequendy became, over 
time, dosely knit bodies that shared a sense of common origins and 
idendty and stuck together against outsiders: these were ‘^communal 
groups.*' • 

Both the institutions of state and the concept of a loyal dtizenry were 
in genera] much weaker in Africa and Arabia than in sixteenth* and 
seventeenth-century Europe, so that the collective strength of kinship 
and communal groups was the prindpal form of protection a person 
had. If an individual or group tried to dominate a region, it had to 
reckon with the fact that its subjects were also members of their own 
groups and would have divided loyalties. Conflict was endemic—both 
among groups, and between the forces for centralization and indepen* 
dence. 

In some societies, the balance of power among kinship groups and 
the ties that cut across kinship lines produced an equilibrium. But in 
other cases, conflict could lead to a fundamental change in the distribu¬ 
tion of power and the development of institutions by which one group 
dominated others.^ The sukes of conflict were often high. Kinship 
might be a nucleus of support, but the capacity of kinship groups to ex¬ 
pand was biologically limited. The recruitment of followers was for 
kings and kinsmen a vital part of politics. 

Followers could be recruited in a variety of ways, and one of them 
was the slave market. Slaves were outsiders, with no ties except to their 
master and through him to his kinship and communal groups. In many 
African and Arabian polities, the dimension of dependency that is 
always part of slavery was thus strongly accentuated. The traumata of 
capture, transportation, and sale severed slaves from the social fabric 
of their original communities. For protection against new misfortunes, 
for access to land, for family and sodal life, and for peace with the local 
spirits and gods, they had to look to their masters. Slaves served con¬ 
flicting roles. Incorporated into kinship groups, they enhanced their 

S. Where such groups were distinguished by culture, language, race, and/or religion 
frem one another, they can be (ermed **ethnic groups.** Both must be distinguished from 
**kin$hip groups,** which are sim^y descendants of cx>nim<m ancestors. On the East Afri¬ 
can coast, kinship groups were reUlbely unimportant pditkally, and communal groups 
were the primary foci loyally, group identity, and pditkal action. 

9. P. C. Lioyd, ‘'Conflict Tlteory and Yoruba Kingdoms.** in 1 . M. Lewis, ed.. HisUny 
and Soc^ ArUhropoiegy (London, >968). pp. 25-62. 
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size, productivity, reproductive capacity, and fighting potendal. At- 
tached to an ambitious individual, they gave him wealth and power that 
could be used to establish his independence of his own kinship group 
and to subordinate others. 

In short, the personal bond between a master and his slaves could be 
as important as any specific tasks that slaves performed. Before the 
nineteenth century, slaves in Oman and on the east coast of Africa per¬ 
formed a great variety of functions. Many were domestic servants, con* 
cubines, artisans, and common laborers. Others were soldiers for local 
rulers or ship captains for merchants. All conveyed prestige and politi¬ 
cal power by their presence. No labor-intensive industries had yet 
emerged. The concept of slavery—although it emphasized the low 
status and personal dependence of the slave upon his master—did not 
identify slavery with menial labor. But slavery, in Elast Africa and Ara¬ 
bia as much as in the Americas, signified subordination. Slaves could be 
placed in positions of trust precisely because their subordination to 
their masters was, in the society's own terms, so extreme. 

If slaves* dependence could be exploited for social and political ends, 
it could also be mobilized to serve economic objectives when circum¬ 
stances changed. This book examines that process. It assesses the im¬ 
pact of a changing market for agricultural produce, and a consequent 
shift in emphasis among the functions slaves performed in an es¬ 
tablished form of slavery that had long stressed the role of slaves as 
dependents. 

Expanding trade along the East African coast in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries set the stage for the transformation of 
small-scale coastal agriculture into a plantation system. On the islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba, two decades of experimentation by Omanis 
with dove cultivation led to a major breakthrough in the 1840s. On the 
adjacent mainland, Swahili and Arabs brought more and more land 
under grain cultivation^while planting more coconut trees—between, 
roughly, 1840 and the 1880s. The basis of this transformation was slave 
labor. 

The first half of this book focuses on the changes—and the limits of 
change—in coastal agriculture, as well as on the impact those changes 
had on social structure. The second half examines the lives of the 
slaves: the conditions under which they lived and worked within the 
new plantation regime, and their place in coastal sodety. 

This study is at (he intersection of two sets of scholarly investigations, 
which unfortunately remain ignorant—in some cases by deliberate 
choice—of one another. Plantation slavery has been examined at length 
by historians of the Americas, who if they looked at African slavery at 
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all» used it as a benign foil against which the economic exploitation and 
inhumanity of American slavery stood out.*® Africanists have begun to 
study the diverse roles and statuses of slaves in African societies. With 
some exceptions, they have also stressed the contrast between slavery as 
a social institution in Africa and as an economic one in the Americas. 
Most Africanists have treated slavery more as an aspect of culture than 
as a response to economic and political incentives arising out of chang¬ 
ing historical circumstances.'^ 

Had Africanists paid more attention to their Americanist colleagues 
they might have avoided some of the misinterpretations which the 
lengthy debate on slavery in the Americas has uncovered. They would 
have learned that the dichotomy between the social and economic 
aspects of slavery is false—that slavery almost invariably has elements 
of both. They might have avoided seeing forms of slavery as static and 
culturally determined. Americanists, on their part, might have seen 
that the wide contrasts within the Western Hemisphere are part of an 
even wider spectrum and that the racial dimension of American 
slavery—with which they have almost obsessively been concerned—is 
part of a broader context of exploitation and subordination. 

This is not the place to survey past analyses of slavery, but only to 
search for useful questions and approaches that will assist in the 
study of particular slave societies and to begin to situate slavery on the 
East African coast in respect to the range of variations that exists. The 
debate on comparative slavery in the Americas provides revealing ex¬ 
amples of how slavery can be studied and how it shouldn't be. 

Frank Tannenbaum and Stanley Elkins, in their pioneering efforts to 
compare slavery in different parts of the Americas, stress the impor¬ 
tance of the institutions of the Catholic Church and the Crown in 
Spanish and Portuguese South America and their absence in North 
America. The Church had its own institutional interests and recognized 
all people as potential additions to its membership, while Catholic ide¬ 
ology encouraged Latin Americans to see social distinctions as part of 
an organic social hierarchy. Protestant churches, even though inter¬ 
nally more democratic, lacked the Catholic Church's worldwide per¬ 
spective, were more easily influenced by slaveholding parishioners, and 
also were more discriminating about who should be allowed to join. 

10. See. for example. Eugene Genovese. Tfu Pchtkal Economy SUtvfry (New York, 
1965), p. 80. and Gary B. Nash. Red. WhiU. and Black (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.. 1975). 
P *59 

11. Many contributors to a recent and sophbiicated book on African slavery write in 
the '*anthropolc^cal present." as if slavery could be divorced from time, and the half- 
century since slavery was abolished could be ignored. Claude Meillassoux. ed.. L'esdavage 
en Ajnque precolmiaU (Paris. 1975). For more on the economic-social dichotomy, see 
below. 
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Similarly, the Portuguese and Spanish monarchs had an interest in 
reserving the right to control all their subjects, slave or free, while the 
strength of local government in the British colonies and ex-colonies put 
slaves under the effeaive legal and administrative domination of 
planter classes. 

As a result, the economic interests of slaveholders in North America 
were not subject to the institutional restraints of their counterparts to 
the south. These institutions may not have prevented slaves from being 
overworked or punished, but they did insist that slaves be regarded as 
human. Ideologically, therefore, slaves were regarded not as chattels 
but as dependent members of society; legally, they had the protection 
of slave codes that were not entirely the product of the planter class; 
and socially, they had a better chance to be accepted as citizens once 
they were freed.** 

Critics have argued, first of all, that the strength^of Church and 
Crown in Portugd, Spain, and colonial capitals md not mean their 
presence was felt in remote plantation areas. Whatever slave codes said, 
they may have had litde effea on what slaves actually experienced. The 
evidence suggests that, under certain conditions, slaves in Iberian areas 
suffered brutal treatment.** Second, even if the institutions had some 
influence on slaveholders, Tannenbaum and Elkins ignore the eco¬ 
nomic forces pushing them in other directions. When the sugar market 
was booming, God and Country could be set aside. On the other hand, 
Protestantism could become part of a paternalisuc ethos—if other fac¬ 
tors encouraged it. In its own way, the society built by Anglo-Saxons in 
the Southern United States was as paternalistic as Brazil ever was, while 
both Englishmen and Spaniards created some of the world's most de¬ 
humanizing plantadon sociedes on the sugar islands of the Carib¬ 
bean.*^ Still, most critics of Tannenbaum and Elkins have attacked only 
their exclusive emphasis on institudonal faaors and have not denied 
the importance—within a broader context—of religion, law, and gov¬ 
ernment toward shaping atdtudes, ideologies, and patterns of behavior 
in slave societies.** 

Elkins and Tannenbaum, as well as their cridcs, have much to tell the 

IS. Frank Tannenbaum, Slott and Cidzen: The Negro m the AmerKos (New York, 
1946); Stanley M. Elkins, Slavery: A ProbUn m AmericM fnstitutimai and InieUectuai L^e 
(Chicago. 1959). 

15. Dziv'is, f^oblem, pp. ss3-6>; Knight.5481'^ SoctfTy m CuAa; Stanley J. Stein, F'cwmFas; 
A Brazilian Ccffee County, iS^o^i^oo (Cambridge, Mass., 1957); Charles R. Boxer, The 
Golden Age Brazil, (Berkeley. Calif., 196a). 

14. Sidney W. Mintz, 'Slavery and Emergent Capitalisms,'* in Foner and Genovese, 
pp. 27-37; Genovese, World, p. 96; and Genovese, Aotf, passim. 

15. See especially Genovese, "Materialism and Idealism in the History of Negro Slav¬ 
ery in the Americas,” in Foner and Genovese, p. 241. and Genovese.p. 179. 
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Student of slavery on the East African coast. They point up the impor* 
tance of asking whether Islamic law and theology provided norms of 
treating slaves and attitudes toward slaves' place in society that blunted 
the impact of the plantation economy. In fact, the coast was even less 
secular than Cathc^ic countries of early^modern Europe, and Islamic 
law provided what amounts to a slave code that enshrined the concept 
lion of slavery of a period before the rise of plantation slavery. Islam 
insisted that slaves be treated kindly and that they be incorporated into 
the Muslim community, even if it explicitly defined slaves' social inferi¬ 
ority. In the Tannenbaum-Elkins approach, Muslims were more Catho¬ 
lic than the Catholics. 

Yet the rde of Islam among the peoples of the Indian Ocean must 
be approached as cautiously as that of Christianity in Atlantic societies, 
^ofit could undermine piety, and laws could be ignored. It is impor¬ 
tant to ask not only what Islamic texts had to say about slavery, but 
whether these precepts were vital and accepted parts of nineteenth- 
century East African society or mere anachronisms. By itself, Islam 
might mean litde, but if reinforced by other elements it might have 
helped to shape the ways slaveowners regarded their own role in soci¬ 
ety and that of their slaves. 

Other scholars have gone beyond institutions to examine attitudes 
that were deeply ingrained in certain cultures. Since the 19505, histo¬ 
rians of the United Stales have debated whether English racial precon¬ 
ceptions were responsible for the creation of the repressive apparatus 
of black slavery, or whether such prejudices grew out of experiences 
with a system of labor that was chosen for economic motives.'^ 
Winthrop Jordan admits that prejudice and slavery, over time, rein¬ 
forced each other; but his own emphasis is on his discovery that En¬ 
glishmen, in their initial encounters with Africans, found them loath¬ 
some and inferior. In this early attitude he finds '*the indispensable key 
to the degradation of Africans in English America." ” 

But the fundamental question about prejudice is what one makes of 
it. Prejudice—a hostile attitude toward other people's distinc- 

16. Oscar and Mary Handtin, **Origins of ihc Southern Labor System.*' WiUiam and 
Mary QuarUrly, 3d ser., 7 (1950): 199-22; Cari N. Degler. ''Slavery and (he Genesis of 
American Race Prejudice/* Comparainie Studies m Society and History 2 (1959): 49-67. 

17. Had he termed attitudes '"an indispensable key** Jordan would have been on firmer 

ground. Instead, he dismisses the importance of the economic r^^es of slaves by saying, 
'*lt may be take as given. . . .** Yet even if slaves were exploited everywhere, different 
economic situations had differing impacts on racial attitudes. Winthrop D. Jordan, White 
Man's Burden: Histarkai Origins of Racism in the United States (New York, 1974). p.50. A fuller 
version of Jordan's work was published as White Over Btack: AmerKon Attitudes Towards the 
Hegro, (Chapel Hill, N.C.. 1968). 
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tiveness—is not the same as racism—a systematic ideology justifying 
domination of one group by another on the grounds of the subordi* 
nate group's inherent inferiority. An explanation of what turned preju* 
dice into racism must focus on the conditions chat made an ideology of 
domination both desirable and possible: and in large part those condi¬ 
tions derived from the way labor was exploited and controlled. 

In both North and South America, early settlers experimented with 
virtually every possible source of labor: they may have had qualms 
about treating indentured servants ruthlessly because they were white, 
or Indian slaves because they were noble savages, but they did it any- 
way. However, as the economic importance of slavery grew from a 
source of labor for the diverse tasks facing new settlers to the basis of a 
plantation economy, the advantages of African slaves became para¬ 
mount: they were the most available and the easiest to control.In 
turn, the overwhelming association of blacks with a menial role in the 
economy reinforced the idea of black inferiority. Moreover, large 
numbers of brutally exploited slaves posed a very real menace to the 
safety and way of life of the dominant class. Landowners came to need 
poor whites less as workers and more as allies. On their part, poor 
whites, especially in a competitive society like the United States, saw 
blacks—freedmen as well as slaves—as potential threats to their liveli¬ 
hood and status.*^ Prejudice, exploitation, and repression were all mu¬ 
tually reinforcing: racism emerged out of a dialectical process. 

Such an analysis could be applied to any plantation society, but the 
variety of forms that race relations took during and after slavery belies 

id. For a penetrating crit^ue of Jordan, see George M. Fredrickson. ''Why Blacks 
Were Left Out,*' New York Review cf Booh, February 7. 1974. pp. On the concept 

of ideology—as distinct from attitudes—see Qifford Geeru, "Ideology as a Cultural Sys¬ 
tem." in David A. Apter, ed../dro/<^ and Disconieni (New York, 1964). pp. 47-76. A fur¬ 
ther problem with Jordan's emf^asis on altitudes ts his failure to specify who held them. 
He tries to explain a society's prejudices by reference to an dite's writings. 

19. These lessons were learned by experience, for Indians and Englishmen generally 
proved to be intractable servants. Unlike Indians. Africans had no place to Ree. and 
unlike English servants, they could not blend in with the free peculation, lacked familiar¬ 
ity with the slaveowners* culture, and, having been violently wrenched from their home, 
had no expectations that they had rights (including freedom at the end of the indenture) 
which their masters could unfairly deny. Slaves did resist oppression, but rarely effec¬ 
tively. 

20. A comparative treatment of the early years of New World slavery may be found in 
C Duncan lbce,TheRiseandF<di(^BhckSiaveTy{NcwYor\i<, >975)* PP< 24-62. For North 
American studies, see Peter Wood, Black Majority: Negroes m Colonial South Carolina from 
1670 through the Stono ReMUan (New York, 1974); T. H. Breen, ‘'A Changing Labor 
Force and Race Relations in Viiginia, 1660-17io.'*y0urTu/ ^Social History 7 (1975): 3^25; 
and Edmund $. Morgan, American Slavery^American Freedom: The Ordeal <f Colonial Virginia 
(New York, 1975). 
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its simplicity.^’ Racial inequality, discrimination, and antagonism ex* 
isted throughout the Western Hemisphere, but radal groups were not 
always defined in the same way and the ideologies of ruling classes 
stressed race to differing degrees. In the United States, a sharp division 
between black and white has long prevailed, while in the British Carib¬ 
bean and Iberian South America, people were classified into three 
groups—black, mulatto, and white—which were often fuzzy along the 
edges. 

Such differences cannot readily be explained in terms of differences 
in economic organization.^’ Nor can ideological differences be reduced 
to mere refleaions of differing economic orders. The planters of the 
Southern United States tended increasingly in the nineteenth century 
to rationalize its hegemony on the grounds of racial superiority. As 
American political ideas increasingly stressed equality, proslavery ideo¬ 
logues made it more and more dear that such ideas applied to whites 
alone. In Brazil, the radal component was less prominent and the class 
component more so—slaves were part of a wider hierarchy effectively 
controlled by a small elite.” Attitudes did not determine the nature of 
slavery, nor did the particular ways in which slaves were exploited 
uniquely determine attitudes and ideologies. 

In studying the East African coast, the historian faces similar prob¬ 
lems in deciphering the relationship between particular forms of slav¬ 
ery and conceptions people had of slaves, blacks, and the master-slave 
relationship, ^dal prejudice was not unique to the European mind. 
Bernard Lewis has shown how widespread the belief in the inferiority 


21. Jordan'$ approach is hard lo apply amparatively. The early impressions Por¬ 
tuguese had of Africans did not difTer drastically from those of the English, yet race rela¬ 
tions evolved in different ways (Emilia Vtotti da Costa, personal communication). H. 
Hoeunk's argument that Northern and Southern Europeans had different scxnatic 
norms is also hard to correlate with forms of slavery or race relations. Caribbean Ract 
Reiaiums: A Study <fTvx> yananls, trans. Eva M. Hooykaas (London, 1967). 

22. For this reason, some economic determinists have tried to minimize such differ¬ 
ences, although not persuasively. Marvin Harris, Patterns of Race m the Americas (New 
York, 1964). For discussions of two- versus three-tiered systems, sec Carl N. Degler.Nri- 
ther Black nor White: Slavery and Race Rekdions m Braid arui the Vnded States (New York, 
1971). and Winthrop D. Jordan, “American Qriaroscuror The Status and Definition of 
Mulattoes in the British Cokmies,** in Foner arKi Genovese, pp. 189-201. 

23. The importance of democratic beliefs and pc^itics. status competition among 

whiles, and pressure from abolitionists in shaping racist ideology in the Swthem United 
States is emphasized by George M. Fredrkkwn, The Black Image in the White Mind: The 
Debate on Afro-American Character and Destiny (New York, 1917), esp. chapter 2- 

The ideological differences in Brazil did not mean that pr^udice was al^nt or that pov¬ 
erty and a black skin did not tend to go together. See D^ler.Nrit^ Black nor White^ I am 
also indebted to Emilia Viotd da Costa for sharing with me some of the ideas that will ap¬ 
pear in her forthcoming book on Brazilian slavery. 
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of blacks was in the Islamic world.*^ However, like Jordan, he fails to 
show what prejudice meant to the structure of particular Islamic sode- 
des. The problem is to analyze the connection of slavery and race with 
the boundaries of social groups. In terms of how people thought and 
aaed, how was society divided—into black and brown..slave or free, or 
into communal groups that incorporated both slaveowners and slaves? 
What was the influence of experiences Arabs and Swahili had with slav* 
ery before the expansion of agriculture? 

Pardcularly in Arabia, slaves included whites and Asians as well as 
light* and dark-skinned Africans. There were tendencies to associate 
blacks with menial roles and low status, but the legal category of slave 
was not identified with any pardcular race or any particular occupadon. 
However, piantadon development implied the importadon of vast 
numbers of black Africans to serve in the fields of their Arab and 
racially mixed masters. The economic process appears similar to that of 
the Americas, but its outcome was different from both the two-dered 
racial hierarchy of North America and the three-dered version of the 
Caribbean and South America. 

Neither institutions nor atdtudes can by themselves explain why slav¬ 
ery took particular forms in certain sociedes. Economic determinists 
such as Eric Williams and Marvin Harris have similarly failed to explain 
the variations in plantation sociedes in terms of variations in markets. 
The attempt of Robert Fogel and Stanley Engerman to see piantadon 
organization and slave life as direct consequences of capitalist ra¬ 
tionality has likewise given a distorted view of slavery, particularly the 
place of profit*maximizadon and efBciency in the value-structure of the 
plantation class, the meaning of subordinadon. the complexides of the 
master-slave relationship, and the ways in which slaves tried to make 
the best of their situation.** 

Even if profit was not the sole determinant of plantation agriculture, 
the expansion of European capitalism was a powerful force pushing 
Western slaveowners to develop a regimented, closely supervised, in¬ 
tensely employed labor force. Did the expanding market of nineteenth- 
century East Africa—although different from the capitalist economy 

24. Bernard Lewis, Race and Color in liiam (New YcR'k. 1971). 

25. Harris. PatUms of Race; Eric Williams. CapUaiism and Slavery (New York. 1944). See 
the penetrating critique of economic determinism from a Marxist perspective in Geno¬ 
vese's, “Materialism.*' in Foner and Genovese, pp. *33-55- 

*6. Fogel and Engerman. See the criticisms of their approach in Herbert C. Gutman. 
Slavery and the Numbers Game: A Critique of Time on the Cross (Urbana, III., 1975)* as well as 
the much fuller account of plantation society in Genovese. Roll^ Fogel and Engerman are 
quite right in seeing slaveowners as men concerned with pn^t and efficiency, but they 
fail to see slaveowners as pan of a society. 
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and bourgeois culture of Europe—have a similar effect? Some societies 
encouraged profit-maximizing more than others, in non-Western as 
well as Western cultures.^^ One must ask, what opportunities for con¬ 
sumption and investment existed for the person who acquired wealth? 
To what extent could the need to run an efficient enterprise be ignored 
without falling victim to competitors and creditors? Did the expansion 
of agriculture create a planter class or just planters—in other words, 
did ownership of land and slaves define the dominant group in society, 
or were such factors as family, religious learning, and having personal 
followers, important bases of stratification? It is essential not only to ex¬ 
amine the changing agricultural economy but its changing meaning to 
coastal society. 

The studies of comparative slavery in the Americas suggest that 
those scholars who have emphasized the determining role of institu¬ 
tions, attitudes, and markets have—in common with many modern 
social scientists—emphasized correlation at the expense of process. 
They have tried to show that a particular variable—say. the Catholic 
church—is associated with a particular form of slavery. The problem 
with this approach is not merely that it ignores other variables, but that 
it fails to show how they interact and influence one another. 

For example, the development of rice cultivation in colonial South 
Carolina affected more than the way slaves worked. From the founding 
of the colony, slaves had served a variety of needs in a frontier situa¬ 
tion—from cutting trees to fighting Indians. They faced hard work and 
severe, if irregular, punishment, but not a rigid mechanism of social 
contrd. They often lived in remote areas, free from constant super¬ 
vision, grew their own food on plots that effectively belonged to them, 
and exercised considerable initiative in doing their work. But as rice 
began to overshadow the other facets of South Carolina's economy, 
slaves were increasingly relegated to a specific role in the economy— 
that of field workers. The apparatus of contrc^ tightened: slaves lost 
their own plots and came under close supervision. As their indepen¬ 
dence in daily life was narrowed, whites tended to think of slaves less as 

<7. A number of ecmomic anihropologisu. notably Kari Polanyi. have argued that 
sodeties with nonexbteni or limited markets allocate goods and services on the basis of 
soda) considerations, whereas modem sodeties follow economic ratkmaliiy. Such con¬ 
cepts are of little use to the historian interested in change, for some “primitive*' econo¬ 
mies are quite responsive to changes in supply or demand while “modem** economies are 
filled with irrationalities. For a critique of this view and an impressive application of eco- 
ncMnic prindples to African economic history, see A. G. Hc^kins, Ecorwmic Hisiary 
Wfst Africa (London 1975), p. 6 and chapter 9. Particular m^cs of production and par¬ 
ticular sodal contexts must be analyzed, not such catch-alls as “traditional’* or “modern/* 
“Western" or ’‘rron-Wcstem** societies. 
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useful and loyal servants on the frontier, but as degraded—and re¬ 
sentful—laborers. Their fear, which was quite justified, led to further 
repression and more fear. By 1740, in the aftermath of a slave rebel¬ 
lion and its repression, economic roles, the slaves' patterns of living, the 
master-slave relationship, and interracial attitudes had all changed. 

In Brazil, the various faaors combined differently. Coming from a 
more patriarchal, traditional society than the English settlers of the 
United States and living scattered in a large country with a feeble cen¬ 
tral government, the Portuguese colonists made their plantations into 
personal domains. The planter's own family, clients, loyal freed slaves, 
and slaves were all part of a hierarchy. Isolated and often feuding with 
one another, plantadons were political organizations as well as eco¬ 
nomic and social ones. The planter's fdlowing, slaves and ex-slaves in¬ 
cluded, occasionally participated in the Bghts between slaveowners, al¬ 
though their military role was much weaker than in many African and 
Middle Eastern societies. 

But if masters were patriarchs, they were generally stern patriarchs, 
and often greedy ones as well. Economic decline in northeast Brazil 
reinforced the social dimension of the estate and helped create the 
myth of relaxed, sensuous slaveowners, but the rise of the coffee in¬ 
dustry in the south in the nineteenth century turned slaves into regi¬ 
mented, overworked, brutalized economic objects. The older heritage 
still survived in such practices as miscegenation and manumission, but 
coffee had undermined a seigneurial culture, just as rural isolation and 
stagnation had reinforced it.^^ 

The complex interrelation of specihc economic conditions and 
broader social structures has led John Lombardi to urge scholars to 
avoid wriung about "slave systems" altogether, and to discuss instead 
particular occupational categories and environments—plantation work¬ 
ers. artisans, and urban workers, both slave and free.*® Indeed, such 
concepts as "the Latin American slave system"—or "Islamic slavery" or 
"African slavery"—correspond to no real society or culture, and so 
mean litde. And to look at slavery as one form of labor is as valid as to 
look at labor as one dimension of slavery. But Lombardi narrows the 

sS. Wood. On the impaa of economic change on social rebtions and racial attitudes in 
colonial Virginia and nineteenth-century Cuba, see Morgan and Knighi. 

29. The views of Boxer and Stein might be compared with those of Freyre. See also 
Genovese, Worlds pp. 71-95; da Costa's forthcoming book; and—on Latin America gen¬ 
erally—Robert Brent Toplin. ed.. Slavery and Race Reiations in Latin America (Westport. 
Conn.. 1974). 

30. John V. Lombardi. ''Comparative Slave Systems in the Americas: A Critical Re¬ 
view." in Richard Grahain and Peter H. Smith, eds.. New Approaches to Latin American Nis- 
tary (Austin, Tex.. 1974). pp. 156-74. esp. p. 170. This approach is particularly valuable 
in the many cases in South America, both urban and rural, where slaves were only one 
part of a complexly structured work force. 
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scope of inquiry too far. Slaveowners and slaves participated in cultures 
that transcend^ their particular situations and the particular tasks that 
slaves performed. It is important to ask if a set of behavior patterns, ex* 
pectaiions, and attitudes toward slaves became part of the culture of a 
particular slaveowning class. Especially where slavery dominated all 
other forms of labor, as on the plantations of the Americas and the 
East African coast, it is indeed necessary to understand the slave sys¬ 
tem. 

To analyze a slave system is to unravel general patterns of economic 
activities, social relationships, and ideology. It entails understanding 
the place of slavery in the economy and in society. It involves studying 
the conflict among opposing conceptions of slavery held by different 
groups within a society—especially the daily struggle between masters 
and slaves to alter the demands being made upon slaves and whatever 
rights or privileges they might have. It involves analyzing the ways in 
which the various influences on slavery—economic, institutional, social, 
political, and ideological—reinforced, contradicted, or transformed one * 
another. And, as Eugene Genovese has emphasized, it requires under¬ 
standing the dynamics of the master-slave relationship itself: how 
slaveowners, whatever their background and whatever their motives 
for employing slaves, tried to create some kind of social order and how 
slaves tried to bend that order when it could not be broken.’^ 

If plantation slavery turns out on close examination to be a social as 
well as an economic institution, slavery in a large number of African 
societies turns out to be an economic as well as a social phenomenon. 
Slavery in Africa took on a great variety of forms, but beneath the vari¬ 
ations lies a common thread: the multiple and changing ways in which 
the slave's extreme subordination, in each society's own terms, could be 
exploited in changing historical situations. 

As in the Americas, the slave was most often an outsider, that is, 
someone from outside the society's kinship structure. He could be a 
local person who had been totally removed from his kinship group in 
compensation for a crime which he or a kinsman had committed or for 
some other reason, but wherever slaves were numerous, the majority 
were either captured or purchased.” Slavery began with violence, and 
that trauma was the first step in incorporating slaves into the master's 

51, Genovese, W<jrld, p. 96. 

32. With relatively fragile apparatuses of government, few African rulers could have 
afforded to pervert the system of justice to supply large numbers of slaves from within 
their own society. So strong was the association of capture with enslavement that French 
colonial officials—and some modem scholars—preferred the word capthf to sUme^ MetL 
lassoux. pp. 12-13; Michael Mason, '^Captive and Client Labour and the Economy of the 
Bida Emirate: Joutmi <f African Histary 14 (1973): 453-71- 
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society on the master's terms. The question is: on what basis were they 
incorporated into their new society, and to serve what ends? 

Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtin write, **The object in buying a slave 
was to increase the size of one’s own group, more often for prestige or 
military power than for the sake of wealth. Women were therefore 
more desirable than men, but men and women alike were assimilated 
into the master's social group.” This picture does fit peoples like the 
Ila of Central Africa, where the social fabric was made up of kinship 
groups cross*cut by marriage and other ties, and where the economy 
was not highly differentiated. Most slaves were bought from neighbor* 
ing peoples, and youth was the most desirable attribute. New slaves 
were immediately adopted into the owner's kinship group and fully in* 
eluded in the group's rituals. 

Little separated the lives of children brought into the kinship group 
from those born into it. Adult slaves relieved their owners of certain ar* 
duous tasks, but all Ila worked in the fields. Slaves could marry free Ila, 
« but this was not the preferred pattern. In general, slaves' relationships 
developed within the most closely related kin group; they did not par* 
ticipate in the activities of broader kinship groupings to the same ex* 
tent as the free. By the second generation, such distinctions were vir¬ 
tually nonexistent for the children of slave-free marriages and had 
become blurred even for the child of two slaves.*^ 

Slavery among the Ila was primarily a way of adding members to 
kinship groups, but Arthur Tuden and Leonard Plotnicov could hardly 
have been more wrong in claiming that the Ila represented "the gen¬ 
eral condition of slavery in Africa.” They and similar societies were 
all the way at one end of the spectrum. Only if one assumes that all Af¬ 
rican societies were made up of kinship groups in perfect equilibrium, 
with no concentrations of power and no economic differentiation, will 
the conditions underlying Ila slavery apply generally. Africanists have 
in recent years emphasized the ability of African leaders to build pow¬ 
erful states and of African entrepreneurs to find new ways of amassing 
wealth, but most have preferred to ignore the fact that in Africa, as in 
most of the world, wealth and power also meant exploitation and sub¬ 
ordination. The use of slaves was not the only route to power, and 
slaves were not the only exploited people, but the complexities of Afri¬ 
can societies were reflected in the diverse forms of slavery. 

33. Paul Bohannon and Philip D. Africa and Africans (Garden Qty, N.Y.. 1971). 

p. 265. 

34. Arthur Tuden, '‘Slavery and Social Stratification among the Ila of Central Africa," 
in Arthur Tuden and Leonard Plotnkov, edi.. Social Strat^cation in Ajrtca (New York, 
1970), pp- 47 - 5 ®* 

35. Tuden and E^nicov, "Iniroduaion," ibid., p. 13. 
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The social egalitarianism of the Ila was not true of all African socie- 
ties, and not all incorporated slaves as near-equals. Even if the life-style 
of slaves was similar to that of free people, they were often excluded 
from certain rituals, barred from marrying free people, and considered 
to belong to sublineages of lower status within their owner's kinship 
group. In some cases, slaves were gradually accepted as members of 
their new society; in others, second-generation slaves advanced to a 
more equal status; but in some, slave ancestry remained a stigma. It did 
not always define a distinct social category, as slave ancestry did in the 
United States, but it was a mark of low status, often expressed in the 
reluaance of free people to marry the descendants of slaves.^* In hier¬ 
archical societies, slave status was a very important part of a wider sys- 
tern of stratification.®^ 

Sexual subordination was often an important dimension of slavery, 
particularly because it gave the master-father fuller control of his off¬ 
spring than he had over the children of his free wives. In matrilineal 
societies like the Yao of East Central Africa, children normally were 
considered members of their mother's kinship group, and the father, 
no matter how wealthy he became, had trouble converting wealth into 
strengthening his own kinship group. But slave-mothers, with no kin¬ 
ship group of their own, produced children for the master's own kin¬ 
ship group.®® Sexual exploitation of slaves in such societies thus had 
very different social implications from American slaveowners' unions 
with their slaves, but in either case, control of reproduction was 
adapted to the social conditions of the master's society. 

Politically, most African societies were differentiated. In small-scale 
societies, the emergence of a powerful man depended on his ability to 
recruit personal followers. In flexible situations, a variety of people, 
through ambition, desire for material rewards, or detachment from 
their own kinship groups, sought to join the entourage of powerful 
chiefs; but the strength of ties to kinship groups and local chiefs 
created structural obstacles to the acquisition of followers loyal to one 
man. Because slaves could be obtained by an individual on the market 

36. The variety of forms of slave status in African sodeties may be seen in the essays in 
Meillassoux and Suzanne Mien and Igor Kopytoff, eds., Siavery m Africa: Historical and 
Anthropological Perspectives (Madbon, Wis.. 1977). I have examined the literature, as well 
as conceptual problems and approaches, in *^udying Slavery in Africa: Some Criticisms 
and Comparisons," paper presented 10 the Frognm of African Studies. Northwestern 
University, g February 1976. 

37. M. G. Smith, ''The Hausa System of Sodal Status,"/i/rica 29 (1959): 239-51. 

38. The importance of the master's control over reproduction is stressed by Meillas- 
soux. csp. pp. 24-25. On slavery among the matrilin^ Yao. sec £. A. Alpers, 'Trade. 
State, and S^ety amcHig the Yao in the Nineteenth Century ,cf African History 
10 (1969): 410-13. 
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and because they were not part of local groups, they made good hench¬ 
men. While in the stable politics of kinship among the I la, slaves 
strengthened lineages, in the unstable situation of the Nyamwezi in the 
nineteenth century, slaves strengthened aspiring chiefs in their strug¬ 
gles against the traditional order and each ocher. Some slaves were set 
to work farming—freeing the chief and his entourage from normal ag¬ 
ricultural activities and contributing to his wealth. Others became part 
of the entourage itself—hunting, fighting, and intimidating.^* 

In more structured kingdoms, slave-bench man could be made into 
officers of state and soldiers.^* In the intricate administrative system of 
the Hausa-Fulani, certain offices of state were reserved for free people, 
some for slaves, and some—including several of the most important— 
for eunuchs. These categories could balance each other, preventing a 
slave-bureaucracy or slave-army from worming its way into power, as 
did the Mamluks.^^ 

The slave as a man of power seems totally out of keeping with West¬ 
ern ideas of the slave as a degraded and troublesome chattel. What the 
paradox shows, however, is how well those rulers who used slave-subor¬ 
dinates understood the meaning of slavery. Unlike members of other 
kinship groups, slaves had no divided affiliations, and unlike the king's 
own relatives, they stood no chance of succeeding him. Because the 
status of slavery was inherendy marginal and because the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of slaves faced a hard life,* the incentives to serve one's 
king and master loyally were strong. 

Economically, most African societies were more complex than the 
I la. Where markets existed for local produce, African farmers 
frequendy responded by intensifying the scale of production. Kinship 
ties and clientage could be mobilized to provide labor, but regular mili¬ 
tary campaigns and slave-trading networks made slaves the most flexi¬ 
ble source of labor.In the Sudanic areas of West Africa, urban con¬ 
centrations and intricate trading networks within the Sudan, and 
between it and the forest region to the south and the desert to the 

39. Andrew Roberts. ‘‘Nyamwezi Trade,” in Richatti Gray and David Binningham, 
eds., Fre-Coiorml African Trade (London, 1970). |^. 59-61. 

40. Large domestic retinues, concubines, and eunuchs were also important symbols of 
a king's prestige. See the descriptions of a number of West African courts in Allan G. B. 
Fisher and Hum|^rey J. Fisher. SUnmy and Mutim Society m Afiica (Garden City, N.Y., 
1971). pp. n9-a». 1^. 

41. M. G. Smith. m Zaaau (Oxford, i960). On slave-oflkials in the Sudanic 

empires, see Nehemia Levtzion, ncimi Ghana and Mali (London. 1973), pp. 112-13, and 
on slave-soldiers in other African kingdoms, see £. A. Oroge. ‘'The Institution of Slavery 
in Yorubaland with Particular Reference to the Nineteenth Century” (Ph.D. diss.. Uni¬ 
versity Birmingham. 1971). pp. 2-1 is. 

42. On the economic choices involved in mating a labor ftxce, see Hopkins, 
pp. 23-*7 
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north, made the cultivation of grain and other products an important 
source of income for the elite.Not only did a substantial portion of 
the population in parts of the Sudan consist of slaves—50 percent in 
the region of Zaria, among the Hausa in northern Nigeria—but their 
ownership was concentrated in a few hands. Some owned hundreds. 

The arrangements under which slaves worked varied. Sometimes, 
they were settled in villages, where they had a large measure of day-to- 
day independence but had to work their masters' fields as well as their 
own, or else set aside substantial amounts of produce for their owners. 
In Zaria, the bulk of the ruler's property consisted of slave setdements, 
and on the estates of prominent families slaves often worked under 
their owners' watchful eyes. These slaves thus farmed under different 
conditions than ordinary people. While locally bom slaves were clearly 
demarcated from newly imported ones, both were part of a social cate¬ 
gory distinct from the free. Even manumission did not end the slave's 
dependent relauonship with his master, and after the abolition of slav¬ 
ery by the British, most slaves had limited access to land and no place 
in Hausa society except through their ex-masters.^^ Different as Hausa 
slavery was from that of any society in the Americas, slaveowning was 
as vital a part of the economic, political, and social dominance of a 
ruling class as it was in the Southern United States. 

In a great variety of historical circumstances in both Africa and the 
Americas, slaves served different functions and occupied different so¬ 
cial positions. What they shared was the most fundamental element of 
slavery. As Moses Finley writes: 

What sets the slave apart from all other forms of involuntary labor 
is that, in the strictest sense, he is an outsider. He is brought into a 
new society violently and traumatically; he is cut off from all tradi¬ 
tional human ties of kin and nation and even his own religion; he 
is prevented, insofar as that is possible, from creating new ties, ex¬ 
cept to his masters, and in consequence his descendants are as 
much outsiders, as unrooted as he was.^’ 

43. The importance of slave Labor to the economy of the medieval StMlan is empha^ 
sired by Levtrion, pp. 117-18, artd fcH* a later period. William A. Brown. *The Caliphate 
of Hamdullahi a. 1818-1864: A Study in African History and Oral Tradition'* (Ph.D. 
diss.. University of Wisconsin, 1969), pp. 114-16, 124. 136. See also Meillassoux, 
pp. 16-17, several of the papers in his collection. 

44. For a fascinating description of life in a slave-owning househ<^, see Mary Smith. 
Baba (jf Karo: A Woman the Moslem Hastsa (New York. 1964), pp. 55.41-4s. 44. See also 
M. C. Smith, "Slavery and Emancipation in Two Societies," 5«ia/ and Economic Studies 3 
(1954): 253, 264, 273-75* and ZoLiou. pp. 353-57. Other instances of relatively intense 
use of slave labor are described in MetUassoux, pp. 159-60, 254. 

45. Moses 1. Finley* The Idea Slavery: Critique of David Brion Davis' The Problem 

5^^ in Western CuUuret’* in Foner and Genovese, p. 260. 
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Finley’s last phrase takes him too far: slaves were everywhere incorpo¬ 
rated into their new society. But his emphasis on their rootlessness does 
explain why their masters—whether motivated by greed, political ambi* 
tion, or lineage solidarity—were able to exploit slaves more fully than 
they could people with firm roots in the society and culture, and why 
the masters could largely control the process of incorporation. It is not 
so much a question of a neat distinction between the slaves and the 
'Tree,*’ as of a gradation of powerlessness. In some situations, the lower 
orders of a society were able to differentiate themselves from a still 
lower stratum of foreign slaves and their descendants; in others, the 
weakness of the 'Tree” allowed them and slaves to be submerged in a 
wider subordinate stratum; and in others, slaves eventually were ab* 
sorbed with only marginal liabilities into the society's basic social 
groups. As items of trade, sowers of their owners' grain, retainers of 
their king, or mothers of their masters* children, slaves experienced the 
extremes of subordination. 
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1 The Arabs of Oman and the 
Growth of Trade in East Africa 


The slaveowners and the slaves of East Africa were Muslims. They all 
shared the beliefs, laws, and traditions of a universalisdc religious com* 
munity. The first plantations were built by Omanis, who also brought 
with them their own experiences and values. Economic change was to 
bring its own imperatives, but the religious values and the particular 
experiences of the Omanis were a crucial point of departure for a 
changing society. 


Slavery and Islam 

Addressing the question of whether the economy of the medieval Is¬ 
lamic world was a **just economy,*' Maxi me Rodinson concludes: 

Like every body of moral and religious doctrines, it [Islam] can do 
no more than, at best, limit, among a certain number of the rich 
and powerful, the tendency to abuse the power and wealth they 
possess. . . . Familiarity with Islamic history suggests only that 
Islam's capacity is of the same order of magnitude as that of its 
rival ideologies, in other words, a very weak one.^ 

Like slaves, serfs, peasants, and workers throughout the world, the 
slaves on the plantations of the coast of East Africa could not expect to 
be treated kindly because of their masters* religious convictions. How¬ 
ever, if, instead of trying to isolate the effects of religion on the char¬ 
acter of slavery, one examines it within its economic and social con¬ 
text, religion's relevance again becomes apparent. 

There is no such concept as **Islamic slavery,** any more than there is 
a "Christian slavery'* or a "pagan slavery'*; yet the fact that coastal 
slaveowners and slaves were Muslims, not Christians or pagans, is an 
important one. However responsive to economic incentives they are, 
people still perceive their environments and their actions through^nor:: 
mative frameworks. However greedy or vain, people in all but the most 
extreme circumstances seek the approval of their peers and attempt to 

1. Maxime Rodinson. hlam and Captialism, trans. Brian Pearce (New York, 197$)* 
P ?»• 
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devise ideologies to convince themselves and those beneath them of the 
righteousness of their hegemony. Islam was crucial to the conceptions 
slaveholders had of themselves, their slaves, the master-slave rela¬ 
tionship, and the social order. Behavior that appears to a modern histo¬ 
rian as a response to complex economic, political, and social impera¬ 
tives appeared to an insider as obedience to the will of God. 

Islam differed from the religions of many African peoples in that it 
had a written tradition. Oral traditions have a tenacity of their own, but 
written ones have an even greater fixity. In studying a changing Afri¬ 
can slave system, it is important to note that a detailed set of doctrines 
governing the place of slaves in society was developed centuries before 
the first clove tree was planted. Such moral and legal codes could be 
reinterpreted or ignored—as they often were—but wch generation of 
slaveowners had to evaluate its actions against th^^riginal texts. 

Islam differed from Christianity—especially from the form to which 
it had evolved by the plantation era—in that it drew no distinction be¬ 
tween church and state. The laws which the kadis (judges) of nine¬ 
teenth-century East Africa enforced were derived by jurists, mainly in 
the first few centuries after Mohammed, from Koranic precepts. To 
the temporal sanaions facing the violator of the law could be added the 
threat of further punishment in the next world. This was certainly no 
guarantee that the laws would be obeyed, but the sacred origin of the 
law contrasts sharply with the cases where slave codes were written by 
planter-dominated local assemblies. 

The view of slavery that came down to generations of Muslims—as 
expressed in the Koran and in the sayings of the Prophet—reflected 
the changing nature of Arabian society in the seventh century a.d. 
Arabia had long been divided into ethnic and kinship groups that 
frequently fought among themselves. The expansion of trade, particu¬ 
larly in the region of Mecca, helped to create a need for more inclusive 
types of relationships and less disruptive means of settling disputes. 
Koranic views of slavery reflect both the needs of individuals and 
groups for laborers and dependents, and the need to establish a Mus¬ 
lim community based on common values and a common institutional 
framework.* 

Slavery had existed in pre-lslamic Arabia and was regarded by Mus¬ 
lims as a legitimate and moral institution. It became enshrined in the 
Koran, and legal commentators later worked out detailed regulations 

2. Eric R. Wolf, "The Social Organization of Mecca arxi the Origins of Islam,*' South¬ 
western Journal kJ Anthropology 7 (1951): 331-50; W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Mar¬ 
riage m Early Ambia (Cambridge, 1885); W. Mc^tgomer)* Watt, Muhammad at Mecca (Ox- 
foM, 1953); Maxime Rodinson, Mahomet (Paris. 1961); Joseph Schacht, The Origins cj 
Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1967). 
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governing social inceraaion between the free and the slaves and defin¬ 
ing the slaves' place in society. They had litde to say about the condi¬ 
tions of labor, for at the time most slaves were domestics or artisans: 
the question of industrial discipline did not arise.^ 

As befits a community seeking to maintain internal order, the en¬ 
slavement of Muslims was forbidden. Only foreigners at war with the 
Muslims could be taken as slaves. As a member of a growing commu¬ 
nity. the captor or purchaser of a slave was required to convert him to 
Islam. The slave became a member of the Islamic community, aspiring , 

to the same heavenly reward: he was a spiritual equal. At the same \ j 
time, the slaveowners' requirements for loyal followers were reflected 
in the Koran's emphasis that slaves were sociallyjubordinye and had 
to obey their masters. Certain rights of slaves were circumscribed, such ’ ^ 
as the right to own property, but what rights they had—including food, 
shelter, and marriage—were guaranteed. The master was responsible 
for the slave's economic transactions and crimes against others. This 
concern with the slaves' dependence on their masters within commu¬ 
nity norms did not negate the blunt fact of slavery—slaves could be 
bought and sold. Nor did conversion or local birth end slavery: only 
the master could do that. The slave was simultaneously exchangeable u 
property, a dependent, a person with specified rights, and a member of 
the Muslim community.^ 

One aspect of the master-slave relationship treated in great detail was 
concubinage. Briefly, men were only allowed to have four wives, but 
they could take an unlimited number of concubines from among their 
own slaves. The law gave a special status to concubines who had borne 
their masters children, forbidding the owners to sell them and provid¬ 
ing for their manumission upon the masters* deaths. Unlike the laws 
and customs of Christian nations. Islamic law defined the children of a 
master by his concubines—provided he acknowledged his paternity—to 
be legitimate and legally the equals of the offspring of his free wives.^ 

The typical European image of concubinage—a lecherous old Arab 
taking lascivious delight in his vast harem—misses the social signifi¬ 
cance of slavery. For the master, the social advantages of having chil¬ 
dren were as important as the pleasure of begetting them; for the mas¬ 
ter's kinsmen, concubinage provided a way of enlarging the group as a 

5. My undcTSianding of Islamic theories of slavery and the variety of ways they were 
practiced owes much to an unpublished paper of Gavin R. G. Hambly. ‘Islamic Slavery: 

An Overview.'' presented to a faculty seminar at Yale University in 197a* See also 
R. Brunschvig. ** Abd/ Encyclopedia of Islam (Leiden, i960). 1: 25-51. 

4. HamUy; Brunschvig. pp. 24-40; Reuben Levy, The Social Structure of Islam (Cam¬ 
bridge. 1957). pp. 75-77. 

5. Hambly; L^, pp. 64. 77. 117-id: Brunschvig. pp. 28-29. 
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whole; and for the slave, subordination included the master’s control of 
her womb.® 

The fact that Islam regulated slavery may have been just as signiB* 
cant as the content of the regulations. Because slavery was clearly sanc¬ 
tioned within its prescribed limits, Muslims did not have to search for 
rationales for enslaving outsiders. The slaves' inferiority was part of the 
social order. Where slavery’s ethical foundations were less secure and 
where the sense of hierarchy was crumbling, it could become difficult, 
ideologically, to defend slavery without arguing that slaves were not 
fully human. Such arguments did not take place in a vacuum, but it is 
worth noting that Islam was at one pole in sanctifying slavery as part of 
a social order, while Protestantism was at the other extreme, and Ca¬ 
tholicism in the middle. Islam, in East Africa and elsewhere, never 
provided the ideological basis for an abolitionist movement, but neither 
did it foster systematic doctrines justifying slavery on the basis .of the 
slaves’ racial inferiority.’ 

Islamic history provides enough examples to demonstrate that the 
Koranic emphasis on the social position of slaves and its insistence on 
their spiritual equality was no guarantee against economic exploitation 
or ethuic antagonism.® However, the economies of the Middle East— 
unlike those of early-modern Europe—rarely created the conditions 
for the reduction of slaves to economic objects. Slavery, as in Mecca, 
was more often a concomitant of urban, commercial prosperity than a 
source or rural, agricultural income. Slaves were most often artisans, 
domestics, and concubines. Many helped in trading operations, while 
others served their masters as soldiers or henchmen. Dependent on 
their masters for all the beneBis of life, slaves proved to be loyal fol¬ 
lowers, capable of serving their masters in a great variety of ways.® 

6. This descent rule was not unique to Islam, but is found in many societies where 
kinship groups were structurally important. The significance of the masters control 
over the slave's reproduaive capacity is emphasized, in the case of African societies, by 
Meillassoux in his introduction to LfsciaiKige m Afriqtu prkoUmudf. pp. 

7. On the conneaion between the Enlightenment, religious thou^t. ^>otitionisi move¬ 
ments, and race, see Davis. Tht ProtfUm Slavery m Western Culture. The ways in which 
different intelleaual traditions viewed the ^ce the slave in the social order cannot be 
isdaied from economic and social change. David B. D3v\s,ThePicblemofSlaverymlheAge 
of Revolution, 1770^183) (Ithaca, N.Y., 1975). 

8. In (he salt-flats of Iraq in the ninth centur>* A.t>. (he intense exploitation of African 
slaves provoked a severe revolt. See Bernard Lewis. The Arabs in History (New York, 
195B), pp. 103-06. 

9. Claude ^hen, ^'Economy. Society, institutions,’* in P. M. H< 2 t. A. K. S. Lambton, 
and B. Lewis, eds.. The Cambridge History of Islam (Cambridge. 1970). 8:516; Hambly; and 
Brunschvig. pp. 31-39. Among the case studies of slavery in various Islamic sodecies are: 
S. D. Coitein, '*Slaves and Slave Giris in the Cairo Geniza Records."viroMca 9 (1968): iso; 
C. E. Bosworth. '’Chaznevid Miliury Organization." Islam 36 (i960): 37-77; David 
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The emphasis Islam placed on integrating slaves into the Muslim 
community did not prevent invidious distinctions from being made 
against these newcomers. However, the pattern of expansion of Islamic 
societies did not create the overwhelming association of being a slave 
with being black that the development of American plantations fos* 
tered. ''White barbarians,'' Turks, and Slavs were enslaved as well as 
brown*skinned Ethiopians and black Africans. Elaborate stereotypes 
developed regarding the talents and weaknesses of slaves from dif¬ 
ferent ethnic groups. Blacks, as Bernard Lewis has explained, generally 
were looked down upon.^^ Yet by law a slave was a slave, and in prac¬ 
tice the absence of a distinct economic role for slaves reduced the im¬ 
petus to associate a particular race with a jsarticular occupadon. The 
prevalence of concubinage meant that even members of the slaveown¬ 
ing group were likely to become darker.^^ The association of blackness 
with low-status slaves was a tendency, but color itself did not define 
social groups.** 

The heritage of Mohammed's Arabia and the classical period of 
Islam—expressed in the Koran, the sayings of the Prophet, the works, 
of legal scholars, and oral traditions—is to this day a strong and vital | 
one. But Islam was not transmitted as an inviolable endty across time, 
space, and cultural differences. Just as Islam had developed in a partic¬ 
ular social environment, so its impact on the East African coast de¬ 
pended on the local situation in the nineteenth century. It also de¬ 
pended on the experiences, habits, and conventions of the people who 
helped shape the changing situation on the coast. 




Ayalon, Leuiavegt du Mamelcuk (Jerusakem. 1951); and Allen Meyers, *The ^Abld 
*L-Buhan: Slave Soldiers and Sutecraft in Morocco, 1672-1790" (Ph.D. di&s., Cornell 
University, 1974). 

10. The stereotypes regarding slaves developed as part a wider pattern of discrimi¬ 
nation and prejudice against non-Arabs as the Islaink: community exparnied. Blacks 
stood out amwig non-Arabs because a distinctive appearance went along with the fact of 
subordination. Arabs also had less respea for the power and dvilizabon of Africa than 
for other regions, while the abundance arxl relatively low price of black slaves made them 
preferable for low-sutus jobs. In short, the particularities of the processes of conquest 
and enslavement account tor the tendency 10 look down on black slaves. Lewis. Race and 
Color m !slam, esp. pp. 25-29, 56, 64-65. 

11. In some cases the child of a black concubine was looked down upon, but in others 
the children of slave mothen, irKluding Africans, attained high positions. Lewis, Race, 
pp. 94-95;. Levy* p. 64; ignaz Goidziher, Musbm Studies, trans. C. R. Barber and S. M. 
Stem (Chicago, 1967), pp. 120-21. 

18. Lewis, unfortunately, fails to go beyond his expose of Arab prejudice into an anal¬ 
ysis of its significance for sodal struaure iRace, passim). For a discussion of how people 
in one part the Islamic worid defined the major structural divisions in sodety, see Al¬ 
bert Hourani, '"Race and Related Ideas in the Near East,” in Melvin M. Tumin, ed., Com’ 
parative Pmpectives on Race Relations (Boston, 1969). pp. 162-65. 
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The Society and Economy of Oman 

Omanis played a catalytic role in the economic development of the 
East African coast, and founded the first dove plantations on Zanzibar. 
Moreover, much more is known about slavery in Oman than slavery 
among the Swahili before the nineteenth century. 

The Arabs of Oman belonged to one of several groups that had split 
off from the orthodox Caliphate in the generations after the Prophet's 
death. The Ibadis—found in parts of Algeria and Libya as well as 
Oman—denied the right of hereditary succession to the Caliphate and 
argued that only the community of the faithful could elea a leader. He 
could command obedience only when he himself remained faithful to 
the law. Puritanical and ascetic, they believed in rigid adherence to the 
laws as laid down by Mohammed and saw the creation of a truly Islamic 
social order, the imamate (after iman, **religious leader of the commu¬ 
nity*'), as the only earthly task for man.^^ Ibadis '^abominate Luxury 
and Pride," remarked an eighteenth-century European visitor to 
Oman.’^ Ibadi legal writing retained the egalitarian emphasis of Mo¬ 
hammed to a greater degree than other schools of law. In ibadi theory, 
even a slave could aspire to be imam, the leader of the faithful.'^ 

The Omanis were divided into a number of communal groups, such 
as Al-Ya*rubi, AUBusaidi, AUMandhry, Al-Mazrui, and Al-Harthi. Al¬ 
though all of them had undoubtedly absorbed members of various ori¬ 
gins, each claimed common descent and a common historical tradition. 
They were the primary focus of political loyalty. The group was ob¬ 
liged to fight for the individual and the individual for the group. Partly 
because the Ibadi imamate had never developed into a strong temporal 
authority commanding loyalty to the state, the communal groups re¬ 
mained strong. The imam tended to come from one particular group, 
but his power was weak, feuds chronic, and dynasties unstable.^* 

13. EJie Adib Salem. Potiticai Thfoiy and /nsdJutkms of the KhawSrij (Baltimore, 1956), 

pp. 14-S9; Tedeusz Lewkki, Encyclopedia of Islam (Lriden, 1971). 3: 652; 

Robert G. Landen, Oman Since s8^6: Disruptrve Modermeabon m a Traditional Arab Society 
(Princeton, N.J.. 1967). p. 45; Wendell Phillips, Oman: A History (London, 1967), pp. 8-9. 

14. Alexander Hamilton, A New Account <f the East Irtdies 1688^1 yay (Edinburgh. 
1727), i: 6s. 

15. Salem, pp. 56-37, 62; Landen. pp. 42-44; Lewkki. p. 658; T. Lewicki. 'The Iba- 
dites of Arabia and Africa," Cahiers dHistoire Mondkde 13 (1971); 556; Interview with Ab- 
dalla Saleh AlTarsy. MSA 21. The Hadramaut. the southern portion of the Arabian 
peninsula, was more hierarchical R. B. Serjeant, "SociM et gouvemement en Arable du 
SxsA," Arabica 14(1967); 285-91. 

16. For analyses of Omani society and polilks, see Landen; R. D. Bathurst, 'The 

Ya*rubi Dynasty of Oman'* (D. Phil. dU$., Oxford University, 1967), and J. B. Kelly, 5 ul- 
tanate and Imamate m Orrtan (London, 1959). The centrality of ccmmunal conRkt to 
( 3 mani history is clear in the dironkie of History <f the imams and Seyyids <f 

Oman firm AD. 66i~iBy6, ed. and trans. G. P. Badger (London, 1870* 
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The ascetic Ibadis of Oman were favored with better material cir¬ 
cumstances than many other Arabs. Pans of their country had enough 
water for the cultivation of subsistence crops and date palms. Most im¬ 
portant, Oman occupied a position commanding the junction of the 
Persian Gulf with the Indian Ocean. Sailing vessels traveling between 
Blast Africa and India crept along the coast* passing Oman* while much 
trade from Turkey, Persia, and other areas near the gulf had to pass 
Oman's main port and capital, Muscat’^ 

As early as the first century a.d.* Omanis were sailing and even set¬ 
tling along the East African coast, seeking the luxury goods from the 
hinterland. The trade sometimes prospered and sometimes stagnated, 
particularly during the period of Portuguese hegemony in the Indian 
Ocean in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.'^ The subsequent 
decline of Portuguese power enabled the Omanis to reassert them¬ 
selves. They expelled the last Portuguese forces from Muscat by 1650 
^ and set about strengthening their military position in the Persian Gulf 
I area and in East Africa. Omani seamen developed improved Jtailing 
I vessels and used them in raids and trade. The imam himself became a 
wealthy merchant and owner of ships* date plantations* and slaves.^* 

However* Oman remained torn by internecine warfare. Omanis in 
the interior did not feel as much as their urban brethren the moderat¬ 
ing influences of commerdal success and were truer to Ibadi concep¬ 
tions of the imamate. The imam's preoccupation with his own business 
affairs, religious disagreement, and urban-rural conflict* superimposed 
on communal feuds, were too much for the reigning Al-YaYubi dynasty 
to handle and led to Persian intervention and domination in the 1730s 
and 1740s.*® When Oman emerged from the debacle* it was under the 
rule of a forceful* dynamic* and ruthless ruler from a rival group, 
Ahmed bin Said Al-Busaidi. 

I Al-Busaidi rule did not mean the end of communal wars or religious 
idifferences, but the new dynasty was at least sufficiently strong to re¬ 
tain political power in Oman, to regain military hegemony in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, and to provide the stability nece^ry for trade to expand.*’ 
Ahmed bin Said himself did not take the title of imam but styled himself 

17. Landen, passim. 

18. Ibid., pp. 52-55; Justus Strandes* The Portuguese Period m East Africa, trans. J. F. 
Wallwork (Nairobi, 1961); Charles R. Boxer and Carlos de Azevedo,/^^^ Jesus and the Por- 
tuguese in Mombasa ^595-^729 (London, i960). 

19. Landen, pp. 54-55; Bathurst, pp. 175-76. 

90 . SaliMbn-Razik: pp. 93-95; Bathurst, p. 205; Linden, pp. 56-58; Phillips, pp. 
53-56- 

91. Carsten Ni^uhr. Trtxoels dtrough Arabia (Edinburg. > 793 ). 9:180-29; Landen, pp. 
58-61- 
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Seyyid, meaning “lord’’ or “master.” ** He became, besides a strong mili- 
tary leader, a prosperous trader. His successors fcJlowed in his foot¬ 
steps.*^ 

By 1800 the Arabs of Oman were considered the “best mariners in ' ’ 
all Arabia” and were sailing throughout the Indian Ocean. British,^/ 
authorities in Bombay anxiously observed the “amazing increase in the|; 
shipping and navigation of the Subjects of the Imam of Muscat.” More/ 
and more of the local sailing vessds, dhows, plied the ocean routes, and 
Omanis even began to use square-rigged vessels built for them in 
India. fcj 

T he port of Muscat was essenti ally an en trepot. Arab traders brought 
cowrie shells, rice, wood, wax, hides, and—of greatest importance— 
ivory and slaves from East Africa. European products, metals, cloth, ^ 
rice, sugar, and ocher goods came from India. Pearls and drugs came ^ 
from Persia and cofTee from the Hadramaut. All imports were redis¬ 
tributed widely. Trade had become “a never failing source of 
wealth.” Customs revenues have been variously estimated at $47,000 
(1765), $141,000 (1802), and $180,000 (ca. 1815). OfRcials in Bengal in 
1807 noted that an “enormous and annually increasing capital” was in¬ 
vested in Arab trade with the Indian subcontinent alone. 


22. This term should be carefully distinguished from the way sfjyid is used in the 

Hadramaut, where it refers to a descendant oi the Prophet. In Oman, it is a more gen¬ 
eral term of respect that was adopted by the Al-Busaidi dynasty. Later, (he term Stdcon 
came into use. and is still used by East Africans to refer (o the ruler of Oman and Zan¬ 
zibar. SeeJ. B. Kelly. and thf Persian Gulf (Oxford, J96S), p. is. 

23. On Al-Busaidi business activiiy, see Niebuhr, tr 122; Edmund Roberts to Louis 
McLane. 14 May NEMA, p. 156; A. de Cobineau, Trots <tns en Asii, de 18^^ 6 18^8 
(Paris. 1823). 1: 109; S. B. Miles. The Counirus and Tribes of the Persian Gulf (London. 
1919: repr. 1966). pp. 266-67; Phillips, pp. 62-68. 

24. Niebuhr, 2: 123; Samuel Manesty and Harford Jones. '^Report on British Trade 
with Persia and Arabia,” 13 December 1790, Ind. Off., 0/2^21. pp. 210-11, 223. '*Re- 
pon on the External Commerce under the Presidency of Bombay. 1803/04 ” Ind. Off.. 
P/419/41. par. 49. 32. 53; Seton to Borr^y. 9 July 1802. Btxnbay Politick Consultations. 
Proceedings for 27 August 1802, Ind. C^.. P/381/33. p. 3613; W. F. W. Owen, Sar^ 
rotive <f Voyages to Explore the Shores of Africa, Arabia and Madagascar (London. 1833), 
1: 334 

25. Seton to Bombay, p. 3615; ^External Commerce. Bombay.” par. 56; Niebuhr, 2: 
116; Owen. 1; 340; J. S. Buckingham. ”Voyage from Bushire to Muscat.” Onento/ Herald 
22 (1829): 89; Manesty and Jones, pp. 210-n; M. Hugo. ”Notes Exiraites de la 5* lettre 
d*un ofheier de ovalerie sur ses voyages en Afrique et en Asie.” 1772. Ctdonies F2C/12. 
AN. See also Landen, pp. 61-63; Kelly, Britain, pp. 14-16; and Abdul Mohamed Hussein 
Sheriff, *The Rise of a Commercial Empire: An Aspea of the Economic History of Zan¬ 
zibar. 1770-1873” (Ph.D. diss.. Univenity of London. 1971), pp. 42-43. 

26. Niebuhr. 2: 116; Seton to Bombay, p. 3609; Vincenzo Maurizi, History of Seyd Said, 
Su/toR Muscat (London, 1819), p. 29; ^Report on the External Commerce of Bengal, 
1806-7,” Off., P/174/18, par. 59, 65. 
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The large coininercial expansion in the Indian Ocean during the eigh- 
' teenih century resulted from several factors: a revival of older patterns 
' of trade in the wake of Portuguese decline, increasing demand for 
ivory and other African produce in India and Europe, a demand for 
slaves by Europeans and Asians, the availability of Indian capital to h* 
. nance trade, and the initiative of Africans in bringing goods from the 
' interior to coastal ports. Oman’s catalytic role followed from its re- 
newed political vigor, which enabled her merchants and sailors to take 
advantage of her geographical position and allowed the Sultan to ex¬ 
tend his political control to key Elast African ports, including Zanzibar 
and Kilwa in the late eighteenth century. A progressive Sultan, himself 
a trader, kept duties and exactions low, gave his own and foreign mer¬ 
chants free rein, and provided them with security in Muscat and the 
major ports of East Africa. However, the Omani governors of these 
ports did not penetrate inland and left local communal groups a large 
measure of independence. The Omani empire was a network of ports, 
held together more by shared commercial interests than by a state 
structure.*’ 

Despite the increased scale of commerce and the wealth flowing into 
it, the extent of structural change within Oman was limited. Not all the 
benefits of Muscat's role as emporium fell into Arab hands. Indian 
merchants—numbering about 1,800 in the late eighteenth century and 
4,000 in the early nineteenth—dominated certain branches of trade, 
such as pearls and coffee, and^were among the major shipowners.** 
The job of collecting customs revenue was entrusted to an Indian. Most 
important, Indians were the "Bankers of Arabia,” who provided much 
of the capital used in commerce. Even the Sultan, the richest merchant 
of all, turned to Indians to finance his trading ventures.** 

The commercial activities of Omanis were directed toward the ex¬ 
change centers of Oman and East Africa, the carrying trade itself, and 
later toward up-country caravans. Much of their success was within the 
familiar role of merchant-adventurer. The trading voyage was neither 
a specialized nor a regularized business. Dhows—constrained by the 
monsoon winds to making only one round trip between Arabia and 
Africa each year—stopped along the way. buying and selling as the op¬ 
portunity arose. Dhows were not lied to trade in any one type of mer¬ 
chandise but generally carried a variety of goods.** Captain and crew 

27. Sheriff; Landen; Edward A. Alpen, Ivory and Slaves m East Central Africa (Berke¬ 
ley, CaJif. 1975): C. S. Nidx^b. TIu Swahili Coast: Politics, Dipiomacy and Trade on the East 
African Littoral, 179^-1^56 (Lc^on, 1971). 

28. Niebuhr, 2: 116; Mauriri, p. 23; *TxteniaJ Commerce, Bombay,** par. 54; J. R. 
Wellsted, Travels m Arabia (London, >858), 1: 19, 25—24. 

29. Maurizi, p. 29; Owen, 1: 340. 

30. Wellsted, 1: 23-24. WelJsted's descripcion is similar to that Alan Villiers a cen- 
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were often personal dependents of the owner—bound to him either 
because they were his slaves or because of long-term indebtedness.** 

External commerce did not transform the internal economy of 
Oman. Date produaion may have increased in the early nineteenth 
century, probably owing to improved access to markets, more capital to 
invest, and better supplies of slaves, but it remained a small fraction of 
Muscat's commerce.** Oman had no other economically important ag¬ 
ricultural products or industry and internal trade was modest.** 

That money was being brought into Oman did not mean that the an¬ 
timaterialist values of the Ibadis were completely negated. To be sure, 
Muscat contained a number of wealthy men whose fortunes were 
linked to trade, while a substantial proportion of the population en¬ 
joyed “independence and comfort.” However, most observers were 
struck by the simplicity of life and the modesty of dress, houses, and 
mosques, even in the port of Muscat. Some attributed this indifference 
to display to the Ibadi creed, for the Omanis remained pious.** In fact, 
Ibadi political and social ideals remained strong enough to reassert 
themselves in mid-nineteenth century in the form of a powerful, and 
partly successful, movement to restore the old imamate. In the interior, 
the social structure was still dominated by the various communal 
groups, living off pastoralism and small-scale agriculture, often fight¬ 
ing with one another and with the Sultan. Even the inhabitants of the 
coast—urban life and business notwithstanding—kept close personal 
and political ties with their homelands. New social groups did not 
emerge.** 

Although Al-Busaidi Sultans dropped the tide of tmam, they stuck to 
other qualities of the old-fashioned ruler. They recruited personal ar- 


tury later. *'Some Aspects of the Arab Dhow Trade,** Tfu Middle East Journal 2 (1943): 
400-04. 

51. Horace B. Putnam, Journal. 1847. Essex Institute, SEMA, p. 404. On slaves as j 
sailors, see the next section. Rebtkxis of dependence, underscored by perpetual indebt- : 
edness, charaaerize the twentieth-century dhow trade as well. Vdliers, pp. 403-04. | 
410-11; A. H. J. Prins, Sailing from Lomu: A Study Maritime Culture m Islamic East Africa \ 
(Assen, 1965). pp. «13-14. 

3s. Captain Loarer, ‘‘lie de Zangu^r." 0 . 1 ., 5/23, notebook 5; “Repon on the Exter¬ 
nal Commerce under the Presidency of Bombay.*' 1807-08, i8odH>9. table 3; Buck¬ 
ingham. p. 89; Wellsted, 1: 279, Sheriff, p. 41. 

33. Wellsted. t: 317; A. Gemtain. “Quelques mots sur fOman et le Sultan de Maska- 
le/* Bultedn de la Societe de Gectgrophie (Paris). 5th ser. 16 (1S68): 344. 

34. Wellsted, 1: 347-48. See also Sheriff, pp. 33-35,41-431 and Landen, pp. 60-63. 

35. Niebuhr, 2: 188; Maurui, pp. 104,111-J2; Germain, p. 352. Hugo, 1772, Colonies 
F2 C/i2, an. Perhaps asceticism indirectly contributed to economic development by en¬ 
couraging—as in Protestant Europe—investment instead of consumption. Ibadis from 
North Africa were also notably successful in commerce. Lewicki, ‘'Ibadites,'* pp. 51-130. 

36. WeUsted, 1: 232-33,366. On urban-rural and commerdal-purist conflia, see Lan- 
den, passim, and J. B. Kelly, Sultanate, pp. 5-6. 
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mies, relying in part on slaves, while they also sought to appease the 
communal groups and leading families, relying on personal connec* 
dons and the distribudon of wealth to cement bonds with their suph 
porters. Heads of leading groups and families behaved in a like man¬ 
ner toward their ftJlowers.^^ The polidcs of patrimonialism still 
flourished. 

Like Europeans in the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries, Omanis at 
the dawn of the nineteenth century were extending their horizons to 
distant lands in search of items to trade. However, in Europe, long¬ 
distance trade went hand-in-hand with the restructuring of agriculture, 
labor, internal markets, state organization, and sodal values. Omani en¬ 
trepreneurship brought in wealth, but no innovadons and only modest 
, expansion in agriculture, no breakthroughs in a limited domestic mar- 
M ket, greater dependence on foreigners for financial transactions, and 
^only moderate changes in social values and insdtutions. Fundamental 
changes in the organization of producuon—forcing the restruauring 
'^of social reladonships—came about only in the nineteenth century, and 
principally among those Omanis who emigrated to East Africa. 

Slaves in Omani Society 

Slavery was an old insutution in Southern Arabia—older than the Is¬ 
lamic religion—and by the late eighteenth century it was a pervasive 
one as well. Slaves were *‘very numerous,*' and a “great mart for slaves'* 
flourished in Muscat. One imam reputedly owned 700 male slaves.^^ 

A large number of these slaves were house servants. Arabs had two 
or more servants; the rich often had dozens; and the Sultan himself, 
over a hundred.Certain servants held responsible posiuons in large 
households. However, the amount of work demanded of servants was 
not great, for the “wants of any individual are few.“ A large personal 
retinue was a better sign of importance than material objects, and ser¬ 
vants were intended as much for display as for relief from the drudg¬ 
ery of daily life.^* 

37. Wellsted, 1: 549, 360-81; Germain, pp. 359-53. See also Kelly. SuUanau, p. 5. 

38. Irfan Shahid, “Pre-IsUmk Arabia." in Holt et al., C^nbridge HisUny, 1: 7; Hamil¬ 
ton, 1: 63; SaJit-ibn-Razik, pp. 99-93, 165; Maurizi, pp. 131-39; James B. Fraser, Narra¬ 
tive a Journey into Khorosan tn the Yean tS2i and 1822 (Ixmdon, 1895). p. 6; Edmund 
Roberts, Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Codtin-China, Siam and Muscat, t8y2^ (New York, 
1337), p. 334. Wellsted, in 1838. estimated that 4,000 slaves were sold in Muscat each 
ycar(i: 388). 

39. Wellsted, 1: 195,390-91; Memorandum byj. S. Buckingham, 90 June 1849. in FO 
54/4; R. Mignan,/^ Winter Journey through Russia, the Caucasian Alps and Georgia, thence . . . 
into Koordislan (London. 1839), 9: 939-40. 

40. Maurizi, p. 104. Buckingham, *‘Voyage,'* p. 99; Wdlsted. 1: 590-91. 

41. A similar conclusion was reached by an ethnograpihic survey. "Eastern Arabia,*' in 
Human Relations Area Files, Subcontractor's M(mogra|^ 51 (1956), pp. 178-79. 
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Other slaves were trained to be sailors. If they proved their loyalty, 
they could be put in command of ships and entrusted with valuable 
merchandise.^^ Sultans made some of their slaves into soldiers. One 
reportedly had a guard of too slaves armed with guns, and Ahmed bin 
Said Al-Busaidi, when he became Sultan, bought 1,000 East African 
slaves and 100 Nubians to guard his fortress. Even in the nineteenth 
century, Seyyid Said bin Sultan employed slaves as soldiers. Slave- 
soldiers who distinguished themselves could be made into ofRcers or 
even governors of ddes.^^ In a society as divided as Oman, a Sultan |f[ 
could trust a slave more than a free subject. 

Concubinage was common. Omanis who could afford it preferred 
brown-skinned, Caucasian-featured Ethiopian women and were willing 
to pay more for them than for Central African slaves.The price dif- 
ferendal is clear evidence that Arabs were color-consdous, but their 
children by mothers of all races were accepted as legidmate. The Is¬ 
lamic laws of concubinage meant that color was not a good indicator of 
status. The '*pure Arab element" in the Omani populadon was "re¬ 
markably small." 

The most important produedve role for slaves was on the date plan- 
tadons. In the interior, farming communides, although they possessed 
slaves, did not require much labor to handle the scale of culdvadon in 
which they were engaged.^* On the coastal belt, date palms were grown 
on individually owned plantadons. The trees were a favorite invest¬ 
ment and the produce a cash crop.^^ Some estates had 3,000 to 5,000 
trees, while one imam allegedly planted 30,000 date palms and owned 

4s. MemoTandum by £. C. Ross. ind. Ross to Argyll. 25 January 1873, l^^rs from 
the Persian Gulf. Ind. Off.. UP&S/^tt; Wdlsted. 1: 39); Mignan, s: 240. 

43. Hamilton, i: 66: SaJil-ibn-Radk. p. 165; Wellsted. ir 381; Maurizi, pp. 29-30; 
Buckingham Memorandum. Seyyid Said's governor of ZsambdT was an Ethiopian slave. 
See chapter 5. 

44. Wellsted. in 1838. wrote that Galla slaves from Ethiopia sold for $100 to $150. 
whereas black sbves from the Zanzibar coast were worth $40-^ (1: 389; see also Buck¬ 
ingham, "Voyage.” p. 92). Ethiopian males also commanded a high price and were often 
used in responsible jobs in the hous^okl or business. Buckingham. "Voyage," p. 93; 
Kemball to Robertson. 8 July 184s. PP 1843. ux. 337. p. 26. 

45. A. S. G. Jayakar, "MedkaJ Topography of Muscat,** Muscat Annual Report, 
1876/77. p. 102, Irid. Off.; Hugo. 1772. Colonies £2012, AN. Wellsted also notes that 
the Arabs of the hinterland were fairer than those of the coast, suggesting that mis¬ 
cegenation with Africans was more frequent among the Omanis who were most active in 
trade and hence the wealthiest. His refer e nce to the purity of Arabian descent among the 
'^highest orders’* of Omanis apparendy refers to leaders of interior communal groups (1: 

3S)- 

46. Wellsted. 1; 52-53. WeUsted’s re f ere n ce s to slaves in the interior do not indicate 
any role for them in agriculture. Ibid., pp. 63-64. 70. 187. For more recent information 
on agriculture in the interior of Oman, see Human Area Relations Files 51, pp. 164-65. 

47. Wellsted. 1; 189. 347-48; Fraser, p. 18; Muscat. < 4 nnuo/ Report, 187^77. p* 791 
Ind. Off. 
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1,700 slaves.^* Few Omanis, however, cultivated dates on this scale, and 
some landowners leased their estates to tenants rather than farming it 
with the aid of their own slaves.^* 

The date tree is not a difBcult tree to cultivate. With some exaggera¬ 
tion, a visitor wrote that it *'yidds its nutritious and abundant produce 
almost spontaneously,** so that the agriculturalist was **free from the life 
of severe and unremitted toil, to which so large a portion of the popu¬ 
lation of Europe is always condemned.” Contemporary observers oc¬ 
casionally saw slaves in date groves and on other farms, but reported 
no evidence that slaves were closely supervised or overworked.®* This 
situation was not necessarily the result of their masters* benevolence 
but of the limited demands of Omani agriculture. 

The evidence from European visitors to Oman on the treatment of 
slaves is subjective and general. However, in so far as it is valid, there is 
virtual unanimity that slaves, whether house servants or held hands, 
were treated with “kindness,” “consideration,” or even “indulgence.” 
“Public opinion,” wrote a British ofhdal, condemned cruelty to slaves. 
Some ob^rvers claimed that slaves were treated as members of the 
families they served.®® According to the explorer J. R. Wellsted, a slave 
who was mistreated could go to the kadi and demand a public sale. Al¬ 
though the master could sell, exchange, or punish slaves, he could not 
inflict the death penalty on his slaves without public trial. Young slaves 
were given an Islamic education and the children of slaves, unless they 
were freed, were treated with more familiarity than new slaves and 
given work in the house.®® The data, while not conclusive, suggest that 


48. Fraser, pp. 16-18; Bathurst, p. >05; Seton to Bombay, 9 July 1808, Bombay Politi* 
<al Consultations, Proceedings for 97 August 1809, Ind. OfT., P/381/55, p. 9609. Some of 
the wealthiest Omani families now xn Mombasa used to have date plantations in Oman. 
MSA 14 and MSA 27. 

49. Wellsted, 1: 347-48; Fraser, p. 18. 

50. Maurizi, p. no. A detailed commerdal report by the French consul in 1900 indi¬ 
cated that in good date country a single worker could care for i ,000 palms. Where well- 
water was required, he could still tend 900 trees. Ottavi. '^Report commercial sur TOman 
ei Masaie,** 1900, MAE, Corresptmdence Commerdale, Mascate, 11. For more on the 
requirements of date cultivation, see Human Area Relations Files 51. p. 179. and F. S. 
Vidal, '"Date Culture in the Oasis of Al-Hasa," in Abdulla M. Lutifiyya and Charles W. 
Churchill, eds., Rmdings m Arab and Middle Eastern Societus and Cultures (The Hague, 
1970), pp. S09-10. 

51. Fraser, p. 18; Ross Memmandum; diary of Lieuteriant-Colonel Disbrowe, entry for 
16 April 1865, PP 1867-68, LXiv, 657, p. 196. 

5s. Fraser, p. iS; Ross Memorandum; Wdlsted, 1: 390-91; Mignan, 9: 939-40; W. G. 
Palgrave, A Narrative of a Year's Journey throu^ Central and Eastern Arabia {i862~6y) (Lon¬ 
don, 1865), 9: 279; Germain, p- 351. 

53. Wellsted, 1: 390-91; Ross Memorandum. 
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slaves* although regarded as inferiors, at least had the mixed benefits 
of paternalism.^^ 

Manumission was apparently common. William G. Palgrave, who vis* 
ited Oman in 1862-63, claimed that most slaves who did not die young 
were eventually freed, so that about one-fourth of the population of 
Oman consisted of freed African slaves and their descendants. The 
death of the master was the principal occasion for freeing slaves. 
Some freed slaves settled in the countryside, sometimes intermingled 
with the free population, sometimes living in separate villages. In Mus¬ 
cat, most ex-slaves worked as servants, water carriers, gardeners, 
sailors, and the like.^* A few, mainly Ethiopian ex-servants, were able to 
become substantia) merchants.^^ Freed slaves, in practice, were less 
than the equals of their former masters. A slave, whatever Ibadi theory 
maintained, could never have become imam, and few had the opportu¬ 
nity to acquire wealth or the esteem of their fellow Muslims. 

The Arabs of Oman were familiar with slavery as an institution and 
with African slaves as people. They used slaves to perform a variety of 
tasks, but the position of slaves was conditioned by the absence of 
labor-intensive industries. It was perfectly normal for slaves to serve as 
ship captains and soldiers, not just as menial laborers. Religious texts 
and social norms treated slaves as social inferiors, not as ^graded and 
inherently inferior beings, while the economic situation did not foster 
the belief dial sjaves were capable only of mindless labor under close 
supervision. Slaves were as much an item of consumption—as domes-l, 
tics or living displays of wealth—as of production. In a society divided ' 
into feuding communal groups, slaves were valued as reliable soldiers 
and trusted retainers. Never considered the social equals of their mas¬ 
ters, the slaves of Oman were above all else an integral part of a hierar¬ 
chical social order.** 


54. The only contrary evidence comes from Briush ships later in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, which picked up slaves who had fled their masters, sometimes complaining of mis¬ 
treatment. Commander Needham 10 Sir F. Richards, 10 May 1887, FOCP 5616, p. 85; 
“Prras on the Slave Trade. 1906/* Ind. Off., p. 52. An earlier source, however, claimed 
that desertion was rare. Germam, p- 351. 

55. Palgrave, Narrolrue, s: 272; Gemain, p. 351; Wellsted, 1; 390. 

56. W. G. Palgrave, ^’Observations Made in Central, Eastern and Southern Arabia during 

ajourney through that Country in 1862 and iS6$."JoumaicftfuRCS 34(1864): i§i'52;de 
Gobineau, 1: 113; Palgrave. 21 272. 366; Germain, p. 351; Maunzi, pp. 100-01; 

J. B. F. Osgood. of TmvH or RecUUttions of Mojunga, Zanzibar, Musoat, A(Un, Mocha 
and Other Easttm Ports (Salem. Mass., >854), pp. 92-93. 

57. Buckir^ham, “Voyage,** pp. 92-93. 

58. In the adjacent portion of Southern Arabia, the Hadramaut, where many im> 
migrants to East Africa also originated, slavery did not involve l^xtr-intensive industry. 
Foreign observers thou^t it basically similar to slavery in Oman. Wellsted, a: 434; 
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Trade on the East Coast of Africa, j 800-1860 

Omani iniuadve in the seaborne trade would have meant little had it 
not been for the growth of trading centers on the East African coast 
and of trade routes to the interior. The coastal towns, inhabited by eth- 
nically mixed populations speaking the Swahili language, jealously 
guarded their political independence during the centuries of foreign 
commercial activity. They farmed, fished, and actively traded, obtain* 
ing products like ivory, rhinoceros horn, and slaves from the peoples 
of the interior. For their part, hinterland peoples like the Yao were ex¬ 
panding their regional trading networks to more profitable markets. It 
was on commercial cooperadon across land and sea that the long his¬ 
tory of trade in African produce was based. 

The expansion of a commercial network centered on Zanzibar in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries laid the foundations for 
the development of plantadon agriculture. The growth.of.the dhow 
and caravan trade linked the East African coast with sources of slaves 
in the interior of Africa and potential markets throughout the Indian 
Ocean trading system. Commerce provided capital for investment in 
agriculture. Yet despite its profitability, trade was a risky business, sub¬ 
ject to the dangers of travel across stormy seas and war-torn lands, buf¬ 
feted by competition fr<xn Indians and intermittent bursts of activity 
against the slave trade by the British. In part, the decision of Omanis to 
invest in clove plantations may have reflected a choice of life-style: once 
a viable source of income was found, traders may have preferred to 
settle down to a more relaxed life on their estates.*^ Plantation develop¬ 
ment can also be explained as an economic decision to diversify sources 


J. Theodore Bern, **Expeditk)n to the Hadramut,'* Th/Geogrcphicoi Journal 4 {1894): 323. 
See also Serjeant, p. 387, and ‘^Southern Arabia/' Human Area Relations Files Sub-con- 
traaor’s Monograph 59 (1956). p. 130. 

59. Alpers emphasizes the initiatives of the interior peoples in commercial develop¬ 
ment. even though their entrepreneunhip ended by lying their economies to the needs 
of distant areas which th^ had no control. On economic arni political relationships 
between coastal towns and their hinterlands, see the following Ph.D. dissertations: Wil¬ 
liam Francis McKay. *'A PrecoloniaJ History of the Southern Kenya Coast.** Boston Uni¬ 
versity, 1975: F. J. Berg. ''Mombasa under the Busaidi Sultanate; The City and Its Hin¬ 
terland in the Nineteenth Century," University of Wisconsin, 1971; Marguerite Ylvisaker, 
'The Political and Economic Relationship of the Lamu Archipelago to the Adjacent 
Kenya Coast in the Nineteenth Century," Boston Uni verity, 1975; Thomas Spear, "The 
Kaya Complex: A History of the Mijikenda Peoples of the Kenya Coast to 1900," Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin, 1974. 

60. There is no direct evident on the motivation of dove planten, such as diaries or 
record books. The economic reasons behind the development of clove production are in¬ 
ferred from timing and frcHn the econmic situation in general. 
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of income in an uncertain world. Yet the growth of clove planting did! 
not represent a retreat from commerce. Omanis took to clove growing; 
slowly and cautiously while continuing to trade.*' 

Of the many East African commodities that contributed to Indian 
Ocean commerce, ivory and slaves were the most important. Yao and 
other African traders had, since the seventeenth century, found eager 
customers for ivory among Portuguese and Indian traders in towns 
along the southern coast, while ports like Mombasa on the northern 
coast had valuable trading relationships with their hinterlands. Omani 
domination of the northern ports from mid-eighteenth century onward 
provided Arab and Indian traders with the security they needed, and 
Oman's takeover of Kilwa ofTered Yao traders better conditions than 
the Portuguese to the south. Moreover, the rising demand for ivory in i 
India, Europe, and the United States, combined with the declining/ 
price of cotton goods—the leading import—meant that terms of tradel, 
for coastal merchants were generally good in the first half of the nine-^ 
teenth century.** Much of this trade came to be directed through the 
principal Omani entrepot, Zanzibar, and the expansion of commerce 
can be seen in the figures on customs revenues, as shown in Table i: i. 

Oman, Persian Gulf countries, and India had long imported slaves. 
This trade continued, and probably increased, in the early nineteenth 
century.** The development of European sugar plantations on the is¬ 
lands of Bourbon and He de France further stimulated the slave trade. 
The slave population of the islands grew from nothing to over 100,000 
in the course of the eighteenth century. Slaves were also exported to 
Brazil and the Caribbean, mainly in the nineteenth century, although 
not on the scale of the West African slave trade.** Mozambique was ex¬ 
porting an average of 5,400 slaves per year between 1786 and 1794, 

61. My interpretaiion diHcrs from that of Abdul SherifT, who argues that the inability 
of Omanis to compete with Indians in the iv<^ trade, and the dcdine of the European 
slave trade, both ^ which occurred around the iSsos. induced Omanis to seek a new 
source of income: Omanis became planters because they failed as traders. Sheriff fails to 
TKXe. as described in the next chapter, that the peak of dove planting occurred between 
1835 and 1845, nearly two decades after the events whkJi su|^)osedly brought it about. 
He also overestimates the importance 10 Zanzibar of the European slave trade, while he 
underestimates the trade 10 Arabia. Finally, his persuasive evidetKe of increasing Indian 
participation in commerce, arxl above all in hnarKe, does not imply a corresponding 
decline in profits made by Omanis. For a more complete arulysis, see Frederick Cooper, 
“Plantation Sbvery on the East Coast of Africa in the Nineteenth Century** (Ph.D. diss., 
Yale University, 1974), pp. 74-101. 

6t. Sheriff, pp. loi, 124-26, 207-14. Alpers. pp. 166, >34-35. 

63. The French were attracted to KUwa because of the well-developed Arab slave trade 
there. Alpers, p. 150. 

64. Auguste Toussaint, Hisioire tUs tUs Tmiscarei^ws (Paris. 197s). pp. 555'36; Alpers, 
pp. 127,185-89, 2IO-t8. 
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TABLE 1:1 

The Sultan's Income from Customs at Zanzibar 



MT. Dollars 

1807-08 

30 - 40.000 

1811 

60.000 

1819 

80,000 

1834 

150,000 

1842 

150 . 000 » 

1844 

125,000 

1862 

200.000 


Sources: Henry Salt, A Voyage (o Abyutnia and TmveU mU> the Interior cf that 
Country {Lcmdon, IS 14 ; repr. 1967 ), p. 91 ; Gapcain Smee, '^ObservaikMis 
during a voyage of research on the East Coast of Africa from Cape Gardafui 
south to the island of Zanzibar** (IS U), reprinted in Rkhar^£unon.Zeruifror, 
City, Inland, Coast (London, 1872 ), 2 : 491 ; Foriene Albr^d, '"Extraits d'une 
memoire sur Zanzibar et sur Quiloa.'* Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie (Paris), 
2 d ser. 10 ( 1838 ): p. 7 S; Capuin H. Hart.'"ExiractsfromBrief Notes of a Visit 
to Zanzibar . . . 1834 ,*’ in Papers of Sir John Gray, Royal Commonwealth 
Society. London. Box Bl; Atkins Hamenon to Aberdeen. 21 May 1842 , FO 
54 / 4 ; Michael W. Shepard. "Log Book of Bark Star, 1844 ,"' copy in Gray 
Papers, Box B 2 : Speer to Seward. 26 November 1862 . US Consul, 4 . 

* The total revenue of the Sultan, of which duties were the largest, but not 
the only, portion. 


while Kilwa and Zanzibar were selling to Europeans at most 2,500 per 
year, and probably less.** 

Numerically, the European slave trade was more important to the 
southern—Portuguese^ominaied—section of the coast than to the 
northern region, where Omanis held sway. But, as with ivory, African 
traders were acutely sensitive to changing trading conditions in dif¬ 
ferent ports and could redirect the traffic as circumstances warranted. 

' The main significance of the European demand for slaves—added to 
the Asian markets—was the stimulus it gave to the creation of a slave- 
Urading infrastruaure linking hinterland sources with coastal mar* 
kets.** The growing African commitment to international trade 

65. These estimates o»ne from Alpers. pp. 185-S7, 191-^8. The best evidence for 
Kilwa is a figure of 1.500 from the 1770s. Some Portuguese trade may later have been at¬ 
tracted to Kilwa. but there is also reason to believe that the French slave trade was not 
very important to the Zanzibari economy around 1800. A French slaver reported in 1804 
that his attempts to buy slaves were discouraged, while the slave trade with Muslims was 
being promot^. Report of Captain P. Dallons, reprinted in G. $. P. Freeman-Grenville, 
The East African Coast: Select Documents (Oxford. 1968). |^. 198-801. A similar condudon 
is reached by J.-M. Filliot. La traite des esetaves vers Us mascaretgnes ou xviif si^le (Paris. 
1974), p. 174. 

66. Coming at the time when Omani power in Africa was being consolidated, the 
French slave trade may have helped to motivate Oman to maintain dose control of Kilwa, 
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brought people like the Makua in the nearby hinterland» and later 
those living near Lake Nyasa, to coastal ports, where they were sent 
wherever people were willing to pay for ihem.^^ 

Slaves^and ivory—were brought to Kilwa and other ports by people 
like the Yao. For them, trade not only presented opportunities to ob- 
tain desirable goods, but also gave leaders the chance to enhance their 
power by redistributing some of their new-found wealth and by buying 
guns. The high stakes of defeat left others with litUe choice but to raid 
and trade. Only well into the nineteenth century did Swahili and Arabs 
mount expeditions and found inland bases to trade for ivory and slaves 
and, less often and generally with local allies, to raid for slaves. 
Through a complex series of transactions, slaves—captured in wars and 
raids or obtained by other means—ended up on the coast and eventu* 
ally in Zanzibar. Rapid rise and fall of political fortunes—and general 
insecurity—affected a widening portion of East Central Africa in the 
nineteenth century. Both this state of conflict and flux and the develop¬ 
ing networks for bringing human and other produce to the coast con¬ 
tributed to the Zanzibari economy. 

As the trade routes expanded into the interior of East Africa, the sys- 
te m of di stribution of ivory and slaves became increasingly centered on 
Zanzibar. The development of Zanzibar as an entrepot was in part the 
result of Omani policies to concentrate trade in the area of tightest 
Omani control and the importance of protection to Indian, Omani, and 
other traders. More fundamentally, the rise of Zanzibar was a conse¬ 
quence of geography. With a fine harbor, Zanzibar was more accessible 
and safer than other ports. Above all, the necessity that sailors follow 
the patterns of the monsoon winds made the entrepot economically via¬ 
ble. 

Along the East African coast, winds blow from the north from 
roughly November to March and from the south from April to Sep¬ 
tember. It is difficult to sail against these winds, but during periods of 
variable winds small coasting vessels can shuttle between Zanzibar and 
the adjacent mainland. This permitted goods to be stockpiled in Zan¬ 
zibar so that the large dhows could pick up all their loads there and use 
the short periods of monsoon winds to maximum efficiency. Coastal 


while it induced Indian and Omani traders to install themselves in what later became 
Zanz^Kir's main supplier of slaves. 

67. Alpers, passim. 

68. The best synthesis of the conneetkm between the European and Omani trading 
systems and events in the interior is Alpers. See also Andrew Roberts, ed., Tanzania 
1900 (Nairobi, 1968); Richard Gray and David Birmingham, eds., Pre-CoionkU African 
Trade (London. 1970); papers of a Boston University ccmference reprinted in African His- 
torkal Studies 4 (1971): 477'-657; and Steven Feterman, The Shambaa Kmgdom: A History 
(Madison, Wis., 1974). 
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ports did not lose their importance—and some thrived on the shipment 
of goods from the mainland to the island—but Zanzibar came to be the 
commercial center of East Africa. More and more Omanis setded 
there, and Sultan Seyyid Said bin Sultan, the most active Omani trader 
of all, moved his capital to the island.** 

As in Oman itself, Indians took on some of the more lucrative roles 
in the economy. Growing from “a few adventurers’* in i8i i to a pros¬ 
perous and permanent community of nearly 2,000 in 1850, Indians— 
both Muslim and Hindu—specialized in the tasks of the merchant- 
broker and, most important, the hnander. They advanced goods, for 
example, to Arab or Swahili caravan leaders who were headed up 
country. The loan plus interest was repaid when the caravan returned, 
frequently with the proviso that produce had to be sold through the 
creditor. 

Omanis by no means ignored merchandising and money-lending— 
the Sultan himself was one of the largest and most innovadve business¬ 
men in Zanzibar—but the tendency for Indians to predominate in the 
more capitalistic roles was evident in the hrst half of the nineteenth 
century. Omanis showed daring and initiative above all within the 
dhow and caravan trades.^* Still, these areas of Omani predominance 
were profitable and expanding. A skillful up<ountry trader, such as 
Tippu Tip, even if he borrowed from an Indian, could be very success¬ 
ful.^^ Omanis continued to profit from commerce throughout the cen¬ 
tury. 

The vagaries of the trade in slaves had the greatest impaa on the 
growth of plantation agriculture, and here too the continuities stand 
out. To be sure, the trade to the Mascerene islands declined because of 
the Napoleonic wars and subsequent British measures against the 
trade, but it had never been very large at Zanzibar and Kilwa. Nor was 
its decline complete, for the French devised a “free labor” system by 

69. Sheriff, pp. 84. 8S-29; Nicholls, pp. 74-77: Walter T. Brown, The Politics of 
Business: Rebtions t«lween Zanzibar and Bagamoyo in the Late Nineteenth Century,"* 
Afrkan Histoncal Studies 4 (1971)1651-44. For an introduction to Zanzibar, see Sir John 
Gray. A History of Zanzibar from the Middle Ages to sSy6 (London, 1962). 

70. The best treatment of the role of Indians in the coastal ectxiomy is Sheriff. A full 
explanation of the reasons for their success in the nineteenth century has yet to be made, 
but forthcoming studies by Edward Alpers on an earlier period and by Jc^n Zarwan on 
the twentieth century should shed new light on this questkm. 

71. For the career of a successful Omani trader, see Afoi^yo Homed bin Mubamned el 
Murjebi yoani Tippu Tip kwa/t maneno yoke tttwerryewe, ed. and trans. W. H. Whiteley (Nai¬ 
robi, 1966). Other Zwzibari Arabs became wealthy and powerful uader-chiefs in up- 
country towns. Some are mentioned by Richard Burum, The Lake Repons of Central Africa 
(London, 1860), 1: 525, 327, 529; 2: 228. Omani merchants on the coast are mentioned 
by Loarer, 0 . 1 ., 5/23, notebook 1. See also ^eriff. pp. 39-41, and Alpers, p. 131. 
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which slaves of Zanzibari Arabs 'VcJunteered'* to go to the French-held 
islands before their masters were paid.^^ More important to Zanzibar 
was the slave trade to Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 

A precise analysis of the northern slave trade, as the English called it» 
is impossible in the absence of the kind of statistical data used by Philip 
Curtin in his study of the Atlantic dave trade.The available figures 
are nothing more than rough estimates by visitors and naval officers 
who at no point actually counted slaves or saw import-export data. 
Most such estimates claim that between 7,000 and so,000 slaves passed 
through Zanzibar each year between )8i 1 and 1860, but the higher es¬ 
timates, at least, are inflated.However, if the quantitative information 
of visitors to Zanzibar is not accurate, their impressions are clear: jhe. 
slave rrade ZanTihar tn Oman and thcJ^cTsian Gulf was a big busi¬ 
ness throughout the first half of the nineteenth century. For the 1860s, 
customs Rgures indicate that up to 20,000 slaves entered Zanzibar each 
year.^^ These figures reflect the demands of plantation agriculture near 
mid-century, but these high levels of importations grew out of an older,! 
and substantia], trade in slaves to the north. 

Even though the business of selling slaves remained important, the 
slave dhow did not always experience smooth sailing. Slave supplies 
always depended on unpredictable events in the interior, and cargoes 
of humans could perish. Slave traders also had to face the external fac¬ 
tor. The British banned the export of slaves to Mauritius in 1821 and a 
year later pressured the Sultan of Oman to sign a treaty ofhdaliy end¬ 
ing the export of slaves to all Christian nations, India and the Mas- 
cerenes included (see Appendix 2). These measures did not eliminate, 

79. Fiend) and Spanish sbven were also involved in a blauntJy illegal form of slave 
trading. For references 10 die continuation of the European slave trade up to i860, see 
Cooper, 'Plantation Slavery^ p. 83. nn. 136-38. 

73. Philip D. Curtin. Tfu AtiarOic Slavf Trade: A Census (Madison, Wts.. 1969). 

74. These estimates are cabubted in Cooper, table 9. p. S3. These figures are for im¬ 
ports, but the local demand for slaves was \ow until the dove harvests becune important 
in the mid-1840s. Sheriff, who is r^htly skeptical of exaggerated estimates of the slave 
trade, probably goes too far in the other direction. In his attempt to calculate the number 
of slaves who arrived in Arabia, he relies on observen in Arabian dues or on the routes; 
yet slaves were widely dispersed in the Persian Gulf region, while the inability of Euro¬ 
pean vessels to track slave dhows was made dear by experiences in the 1870$. l^e figures 
he uses to try to calculate the labor requirements of date fields are almost completely ar¬ 
bitrary. and he underestimates the importance of domestk and ocher ncmproductive 
slaves to Omani society. The prosperity of traders may well have been translated into in¬ 
creasing imports of slaves'-^me of the best forms of both investment and consumption. 
However, mudi work is needed on the economies of the Gulf states before their slave¬ 
buying practices can be properiy analyzed. 

73. llie available observer accounts (rf the Zanzibar slave trade before i860 are Uited 
in Cooper. **P 1 antatk)n Slavery.'* p. 86. For the 1860s. see below, chapter 9. 
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but they did curtail, the European slave trade. As a result, prices fell to 
$20 per slave in Zanzibar in 1822, as opposed to I25 a few years ear* 
lier.^* The decline in prices may well have encouraged slave buyers in 
the Persian Gulf and Oman, and it may have influenced the Sultan and 
a few Arabs in Zanzibar to carry out the first experiments with clove 
cultivation in the 1820s. 

The drop in slave prices was temporary, although prices constanUy 
fluctuated. In time, the slave traders realized that the British were 
doing little to enforce the 1822 treaty, while exports to the Islamic 
north remained legal. Zanzibar was still an entrepot for the slave trade. 
A British naval officer, Commander Fremantle, who visited Zanzibar 
just after the 1842 trading season, noted that **only a small portion” of 
the slaves brought to Zanzibar stayed there. The rest—numbering 
20,000 in his exaggerated estimate—were sent to Oman and neighbor¬ 
ing ports.A few years later, when demands for agricultural labor may 
well have increased, two Frenchmen independently estimated that one- 
third or more of the 12,000 to 16,000 slaves imported to Zanzibar 
stayed there—the majority still fed the export trade. 

A significant local demand for slaves, then, coexisted with a large ex* 
ternal trade. Before the mid-1840s the relationship between the two 
could be close. Atkins Hamerton, British Consul to Zanzibar, wrote in 
1842 that on arrival male slaves were sold to various plantations or kept 
by their owners as domestics, field hands, or artisans. They were then 
sold ofT as the opportunity arose or when the owner needed cash. 
Female slaves might be used as concubines and then, if they had not 
borne children, resold.^* Later on, observers reported that it was con¬ 
sidered a disgrace for a slaveowner to sell a domestic slave.This dif- 


76. I am ordinarily skepcioJ of comparing prices given by different observers. But 
when the source spedhcaJly mentions that prices were dedining, as is the case here. I am 
willing to give hb evidence more credence. Ma&sieu to MinUtre de la Marine et des Colo 
nies, 9 October 1822. 0 . 1 .. 17/89. 

77. Extracts of a report by Admiral Fremantle to Admiral King. incl. Admiralty to FO, 
11 January 1843. FO 54/5. 

78. Extract of a report by Cap. Romain Desfoss^, commander of the naval station of 
Bourbon and Madagascar to Ministre de b Marine et des Colonies, 11 February 1846, 
0 , 1 ., 15/65. Loarer. 1847, 0 . 1 .. 5/23. notebook 5. For the views of two American consuls, 
see Waters Papers, Notes. 18 Oriober 1842. and Ward to Stale Department. 21 February 
1846, US Consul, 2,NEMA, pp. 255, 357. 

79. Hamerton to Bombay. 2 January 1842. PP 1884. xlviii. i, p. 419. In the interior 
of both West and East Africa, slave-trading peoples frequently used slaves for a few 
months or even years before selling them. See the summary of narratives of ex-slaves in 
Alpers, p. 240, and Philip D. Curtin, ed., Africa Remembered: Narratives by West Afneons 
from (he Era of the Slave Trade (Madison. Wis., 1966). 

80. Loarer, O. I., 5/23, notebook 5; Burton.Z<mxi6eir. i: 352; James Christie, ^‘Slavery 
in Zanzibar As It Is,** in Bishop £. Steere. ed.. The East African Slave Trade (London, 
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ference suggests an alteration in the values of Omanis living in Zan¬ 
zibar as their orientation shifted—in a slow and incomplete 
fashion—from tmding in slaves to owning them. After the 1840s, as the 
possession of slaves became more important, Zanzibaris tended to 
regard slaves more as a permanent part of the social order and less as a ^ 
commodity temporarily in their custody. 

This slow process of change was accentuated in 1847 by the second 
flurry of British antislave-trade activity. The Sultan of Zanzibar, Seyyid 
Said, was induced to sign a treaty banning the export of slaves beyond 
his dominions within Eiast Africa. The slave trade to the Persian Gulf 
and Arabia was now illegal.** The French explorer Loarer, whose visit 
coincided with the imposition of the treaty, reported a drop of 25 per¬ 
cent in the price of slaves from 1845-46 levels.** Hamerton fell that the 
elimination of the northern slave trade had knocked the bottom out of 
the slave market. Imports to Zanzibar were “not one-tenthof what 
they had been before the treaty went into effect.** 

Loarer, however, claimed chat the number of slaves exported from 
Kilwa did not decline significantly, because proprietors in Zanzibar and 
Pemba took advantage of the drop in prices to buy ''unaccustomed 
quantities of slaves.'* Their response to increased supplies and lowered 
prices of slaves was responsible, in Loarer*s view, for the agricultural 
development of Zanzibar.*^ Clove planting, as the next chapter will 
show, was by then well under way, but the enlarged supplies of slaves 
came at the moment when many more slaves were needed to gather the 
expanding harvests. Loarer's view of a logical and rapid reaction to a 
changing economic situation was nearer the mark than Hamerton*$ pic¬ 
ture of collapse. 

However, the shift away from the northern slave trade in 1847 was 
again temporary. Slave traders soon realized that the British were mak¬ 
ing no serious efforts to prevent slave dhows from reaching Arabia and 
the Gulf. In the first season after the treaty, Arabs took few slaves to 
Arabia, but by the next year they were carrying slaves again.** 

Loarer felt that the growth of the clove industry would produce too 
many cloves for even the increased number of slaves—100,000 in his 

1871), p. 45. This ideal was still violated at times. See the testimony of Consul Churchill 
before the Select Committee on the slave trade. PP 1871. xii, 1. p. 29. and G. L. Sulivan, 
Dhow Chasmg in Zanitbar Waterx (London. 1875). p. 202. 

81. On the treaty, negotiated in 1845, and effective two years later, see Gray. pp. 

*45-48- 

82. Loarer, "Ports au Sud de Zanguebar." 0 . 1 .. 2/10. notebook B. 

83. Hamerton to Palmerston. 10 February 1848, FO 84/737; same to same, 20 August 
1850. FO 84/815; Ludwig Krapf. Journal, 18 February 1850, CMS CA 5/016/175. 

84. Loarer, O.L, 2/10, notebook B; O.L, 5/23, notebook 5. 

85. Ibid. 
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estimate—to pick.^^ But another Frenchman, writing in 1854, found 
that Zanzibar was amply stocked with slaves; planters from Reunion, he 
thought, might be able to obtain the surplus as *Tree laborers/* At that 
time, according to still another French naval officer, Zanzibar was im¬ 
porting roughly 15,000 slaves each year and retaining half of them.^^ 
At the end of the decade, the British consul also thought that half the 
imports, which totaled some 20,000 per year, supplied Zanzibaris own 
needs. The value of the slaves cited in import statistics for 1861-62 
came to $120,000.^^ Slave trading, for both local use and export, was a 
big business. It remained that way until effective antislave trade mea* 
sures were finally taken in the 1870$. 

The problem with Omani commerce—in slaves and other products— 
was its uncertainty. Despite the opportunities offered by e^anding 
trade, the Omani trader still had to worry about competition from for* 
eigners and the whims of a distant power. Other sources of income 
were desirable, and the investment of profits in agriculture was familiar 
and socially acceptable to people originating in a date*growing country. 
Omani Arabs, especially in the periods of antislave trade measures in 
the 1820s and 1840s, looked toward agriculture. They took to clove 
growing over several decades, a pace which suggests an effort to find a 
safe investment for trading profits. As a consequence, the transition of 
the Zanzibari economy from trading to farming was halting and in* 
complete. 

The ups and downs of the slave trade provided the means of agricul¬ 
tural development as well as an incentive for it. An infrastructure capa¬ 
ble of bringing slaves from distant regions was organized. When slave 
prices fell temporarily, slaves could be profitably diverted to agricul¬ 
ture. 

An infrastructure also existed for the disposal of agricultural pro¬ 
duce. Dhows were not built to carry specific commodities and could be 
loaded with whatever was most profitable. Expanding trading networks 
put the fertile areas of East Africa in communication with parts of 
Arabia and Asia where spices and grain were wanted. Omanis con¬ 
tinued to trade throughout the century, but many invested their profits 
in agriculture. The development of plantations owed more to positive 
incentives than negative ones, to the commercial value of cloves, coco 
nuts, grain, and sesame. 

86. Ibid., notebook 

87. Cap. Fournier to Minisire de la Marine et des Cdonies, extract. 12 July 1854, 
union. 135/1035. Cap. Laguerre to Mmi&tre de la Marine et des Colonies, 4 January 
1854. ibid. 

88. Rigby to Anderson, 14 May 1861. FO 84/1146; R. L. Playfair. **£xlract5 from the 
Administration Report of the Politkal Agent for the two past Years Ending with the 31 si 
of May 1864.” TBGS 17 (1864): 280. 
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2 Traders and Planters: The Development of 
Clove Cultivation in Zanzibar, 1810-1872 


By 1850. Omani immigrants to Zanzibar almost completely dominated 
the world market in a crop they had never planted a half-century 
before. They responded to the extraordinary prices which spices com¬ 
manded and to the opportunities that the development of the Indian 
Ocean trading network offered. With virtually perfea soil and climate 
for the delicate clove tree and with ready access to labor, Zanzibaris 
were able to produce cloves under plantation conditions: on a large 
scale with a disciplined labor*force. In so doing, Omanis were not only 
c hanging the way they earned money but the way they lived. Urban so* 
ci etv. the .dhow voyage, and the caravan did not lose their importance, 
but the plantation eventually became a way of life. 

'Yet the profits that cloves brought did not begin a continuous or rad¬ 
ical restructuring of the economy, social groups, or values. The very 
success of the plantation economy sent prices plummeting by mid-cen¬ 
tury and reduced the incentives to expand or intensify production. 
After 1872, as chapter 4 will show, external pressures and internal eco¬ 
nomic weaknesses constrained further development. The slave planta¬ 
tion remained viable as much because of its ability to support itself with 
a rich variety of crops as because of its specialized productive role. Its 
work-force became part of the dependent following that wealthy and 
prestigious Omanis had long sought, even though slaveowners now had 
to be concerned with their slaves as workers. By 1872, Zanzibar’s cloves 
dominated the spice markets of the world, but the clove plantation’s 
impact on the economy and society of Zanzibar, while substantial, was 
not so complete. 

The Beginnings of Agricultural Development, 1810-1850 

Zanzibar is the Garden of Eden of East Africa. Today, as in the past, 
the density and variety of fruit-bearing trees and field crops is extraor¬ 
dinary, Before the days of cloves, the Arab and Swahili populations of 
Zanzibar grew crops such as fruits, cassava, millet, and rice. Coconut 
products were all that Zanzibar contributed to the export trade.* Early 

1- M- Morice, Questions and Observations, 1777. in C. S. P. Freeman-Grcnville, The 
French at Kilwa Island (Oxford, 1965). p. 181; Capuin Smee. ''Observations during a 
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visitors were not impressed by the extent or intensity of cultivation, 
despite the island's natural endowments. Two British naval officers, 
Smee and Hardy, who visited Zanzibar in 1811, found that it was *'at 
present not half cultivated" and that little effort was put into what 
fanning there was. In 1819, a Frenchman named Fonene Albrand also 
found that large portions of the island were covered with forest, while 
cultivation was 'Very negligent and the means which are used are 
primitive and defective." Land was not considered valuable except in 
the immediate vicinity of the port. Elsewhere, anyone could obtain land 
for growing rice by giving the local Swahili chief some rice each year. 
Only a small number of Omani Arabs, living near the port, had "large 
landed property." Slaves were used in agriculture, but Smee and AI- 
brand both stress that the state of the farming economy was such that 
"the operations of agriculture are not numerous." Cassava and fruit, 
the principal crops, were easy to grow, so that the work was "not very 
tiring," and discipline "indulgent." ’ 

Pemba was even more fertile and more important as a grain pro* 
ducer than its sister island. In Portuguese times, Pemba supplied Mom¬ 
basa with rice; she still did so in the 1820s.’ A small num^r of Arabs, 
as well as Wapemba, the Swahili of Pemba island, lived interspersed 
among one another, cultivating rice and other produce.^ 

Before 1820, the crop that was to transform the Zanzibari economy 
was being grown in a few places in the Indian Ocean region. Cloves 
were indigenous to some of the Moluccas islands in southeast Asia. 
They were first used by the Chinese, at least as early as the first century 
B.c. Arab traders introduced them to Europe, and small quantities 
were regularly imported after the eighth century a.d., at a very high 
cost. After the Dutch occupied the Moluccas, they attempted to restrict 
cultivation to one island and gain a monopoly of this spice. However, 


voyage of research on ihe East Coast of Africa from Cape Gardafui south to the island of 
Zanzibar,'* reprinted in Richard Burton, Citf, Island, Coast (London. 187a). a: 

494, 500; Fortene Albrand. '*£xtraiu d'un mcmoire sur Zanzibar et sur Quiloa/* BulUtin 
de la SociHe de GiographU (Paris), ad ser. 10 (1858); 69. 

2. Albrand. pp. 66. 70-71, 75; Smee's logbc^, 20 March 1811, Ind. 
LyMAR/c/586. p. 87: Report of Lieut. Hardy, ibid., p. 167: Smee, in h\xnor\. Zanzibar, 2: 
494 - 95 * 500. 

3. Gray. <4 History Zarutbar, pp. 63, 68, 78; Captain W. Fisher of H. M. S. Racehorse, 
Report, incl. Bertie to Pole, \ 1 January 1810, ADM 1/62; "Note by Cap. Owen on Replies 
of Prince Membarrot^," ind. Cole to Bathurst, 19 June 1824, CO 167/72. On grain ship¬ 
ments to Mombasa, see chapter 3. 

4. John Middleton. Land Tenure m Zanzibar (London. 1961), pp. 52-53; Zanzibar Pro¬ 

tectorate, "Report on the Inquiry into claims to certain land at or near Ngezi, Vitongc^i, 
in the Mudiria Chake Chake in the District of Pemba," by John Gray (Zanzibar. 1956), 
pp. 30-31; Oscar Baumann,Dir Pemba (Leipzig. 1899), 9-10. 
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cloves spread to Penang and later to lie de France and Bourbon. By 
1800, Bourbon was producing cloves on a commercial basis, and in 
1813 lie de France was exporting 20,000 pounds of cloves annually.^ 

In 1819, Albrand saw “several dove trees** in Zanzibar, noting that 
they had been brought from Reunion by two Frenchmen seven years 
earlier.® However, Zanzibari cradidons credit the introduction of cloves 
to an Omani named Saleh bin Haramil AbAbry, who got the shoots 
from French contacts in Reunion.^ Either Saleh grew Zanzibar's first 
clove trees or else he gave them to the Sultan; but in any case Saleh's 
plantadons were confiscated by Seyyid Said, ostensibly as punishment 
for slave dealing in vitiation of the 1822 accords with England.® 

It takes the clove tree at least six years to reach the bearing state, and 
longer to attain maximum productivity. Cloves are a form of invest* 
ment that pays off only in the long run. The people of Zanzibar, who 
had other sources of income, took to cloves only slowly. The Sultan— 
an imaginadve businessman who experimented with sugar and indigo 
as well—was responsible for the dove industry's inidal development. As 
late as 1840, two-thirds of the 8,000 frasilas (a frasila is about 35 
pounds) being produced in Zanzibar came from the Sultan's planta¬ 
tions.® He reportedly acquired forty-five plantations, and visitors were 
struck both by the immense scale of his enterprise and the “admirable 

5. H. N. Ridley, (London, 1912), pp. 158-61; Madeleine Ly-Tio-Fane, AfounAuf 
and thf Spice Trade: The Odyssey Pierre Poivre (Port Louis, MauHiius. 1958). pp. 1-18. See 
also Louis Mallerei, Pierre Potvre (Paris. 1974). 

6. Albrand, pp. 69-70; Albrand to Milius, 1 June 1819, R^nion, 72/472; another 
Frenchman also saw only a few dove trees Fremelin to MOius, 22 May 1819, ind. Milius 
to Minisire de la Marine et des Colonies. June, 1819, R^nion, 72/472. 

7. Abdulla Saleh Farsy. Seyyid Said bin Suiian (Zanzibar, 1942), p. 29. Farsy daces these 

events after the arrival of S^ysd Said in Zanzibar in 1828, ^t since doves were seen in 
Zanzibar as earty as 1819. his dating is in error. See also F. B. Pearce, The Isimd 

Metropolis of Eastern Africa (LondcKi, 1920), p. 297. 

8. Saleh had turned the shoots over to the SuJcan because he was seeking a pardon for 
earlier misdeeds, but he aj^rently got caught violating the Sultan's wi^es again. 
Charles Guillain, Dooments sur thistoiret la geogrophie ei U commerce de I'Afrvfue orieniaU 
(Paris, 1856-58), voi. 2/1, p. 50. See also Cray, pp. 129, 155, and Sheriff, “Rise of a Com¬ 
mercial Empire," pp. 176-80. 

9. Loarer, 0 . 1 .. 5/23. notebook 4. A French visitor in 1822, before the Sultan had 

settled permanently, noted that Seyyid Said’s governor was "almost the only person on 
the island" growing cloves. Massieu to Ministre de la Marine. 9 October 1822. 0 .I.. 17/89. 
Later visitors observed the Sultan’s thriving dove trees, but did not consider cloves to be 
important to the population at large. Edmund Roberts to Levi Woodbury, 19 E>ecember 
1828, copy in papers of Sir John Gray, Royal Commonwealth Sodety, London; Captain 
H. Hart, "Extracts from Brief Notes o( a Visit to Zanzibar," 1834, cc^y in Gray Papers; 
Lieut. Wolf, "Narrative of a Voyage to exj^ore the shores of Africa, Arabia and Madagas¬ 
car, performed by His Majesty's Ships Leven aiKl Barracouia, under the direction of Cap¬ 
tain W. F. W. Owen, Joumal cf the RGS 3 (1833): 211. 
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neatness and beauty*' of his dove plantations.^^ One visitor asserted 
—somewhat credulously |>erhaps—that Seyyid Said had 6»ooo to 7*000 
slaves on one plantation alone, while the Sultan's daughter later wrote 
that most plantations had 50 to 60 slaves, with 500 on the major ones. 
Each was supervised by an Arab overseer." 

Only in the mid-1830s did Zanzibar's dove trees begin to produce 
large harvests. The Sultan's main plantation, as of 1835, had 4,000 
trees, each produdng six pounds of cloves annually." Statistics from 
Bombay, a leading consumer of cloves, show the first major impact of 
developments in Zanzibar in 1837-38* when $29*000 worth were im¬ 
ported. Five years later, imports from Zanzibar totaled $97,000, dwarf¬ 
ing all other sources." The estimates by various visitors of Zanzibar's 
dove exports, shown in Table 2:1, indicate a tremendous expansion in 
the 1840s, leveling off after 1850. The peak of planting must therefore 
have occurred between 1835 and 1845." This coinddes with a period 
when the entrepot trade—stimulated by the arrival of American mer¬ 
chantmen—was doing well. Trade and agriculture went hand in hand. 

It was during this same period that clove cultivation spread from the 
Sultan's plantations to the mashamba (farms or plantations) of a large 
proportion of the Omani community. Although Seyyid Said's estates 
were producing more doves than ever, his share of the market fell 
from two-thirds in 1840 to one-third in 1845. After his property was 
divided among his many children upon his death in 1856* his succes- 

10. W. S. W. RuKhenberger./^ Round tfu World including an Emboisy tc Muscat 

and Siam m iSyy, 18)6 and iSyj (Philadelphia. 1838). p. 50; Richard Waters. Journal, s 
August 1837, quoted in niilip Nonhway, ‘‘Salem and the Zanzibar-East African Trade,'* 
£i^ institute Historical CoUectims 90 (1954)* Guillain, vd. «/i. pp. 5(^51. See also 
Farsy, p. 61 • and Emily Ruete, Memoirs an Arabian Princess: An Autobiography (New 
York, 1868). p. 87. When Seyyid Said died, his plantations and houses were worth 
$173,933 out of a total estate of $425,363. the only other comparable item being the 
navy, which he owned personally. U^y to Bombay. 18 September 1860, reprinted in 
William Coghlan. “Proceedings omnected with the Commission appdnted by the Gov> 
emment to investigate and report on the Disputes between the Rulers of Muscat and 
Zanzibar" (Bombay, 1861), ind. Off, p. 113. 

11. Guillain, vd. s/i, p. 48; Ruete. p. 87. Emily Ruete. or Bi Salima, was a daughter of 
Seyyid Said by a concubine. She eloped with a German merchant, causing what must 
have been the biggest sex scandal in Zanzibari history. 

IS. Ruschenberger. pp. 50* 51. 

13. BtHTibay’s imports from Zanzibar exceeded those of lie de France and Bourbon for 
the first time in >837-38. By 1843-44, imports from those islands and elsewhere had 
trailed on* to virtually nothing. Bombay Commerce. Ind. Off.. P/419^56-87. 

14. Loarer in fact dates the introduetkm of cloves from 1831 to 1832, but this reflects 
the real breakthrough in planting rather than the aaual introduction. “He.*' 0 . 1 .. 5/23 
notebook 4. See also Com. Fremantle, “Extract from Report to Admiral King." so May 
1S42, ind. Admiralty to FO, 11 January 1843. FO 54/5. 
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sor's estates—large as they were—accounted for about 6 percent of the 
$232,087 worth of exports.** 


TABLE 2:1 

Clove Exports of Zanzibar. 1839-1656 



Volume 

price 

Year 

(JFrasiUu) 

i$ per fra&Ua) 

1839-40 

9.000 

5 - 5 H 

1843-44 

30,000 

4 

1846-47 

1849 

97,000 

120 - 150,000 


1852-53 

128,000 


1853-54 

140,000 


1856 

142,857 

2 -S 


Sources: Loarcr. '"lie de Zangu^bar.** 0 . 1 .. 5 / 23 . notebook 4 ; Ouillain 
"Rapport Commercial^ 0 . 1 . 2 / 10 . 1 : 15 ; Burton, Zanzibar, 1 : 564 - 65 : 
Sheriff, p. 186 , n. 55 . 

Whether the Sultan took specific action such as distributing seedlings 
to encourage clove planting is not known, but his general interest in ex* 
panding the commerce and productivity of his dominions is well docu¬ 
mented. He did avoid taxing cloves produced in Zanzibar, although 
there was a tax on cloves from Pemba, and above all he demonstrated 
that selling cloves was a profitable enterprise.** 

The lesson was well learned. In 1835. the American W. S. W. Rus- 
chenberger observed that doves '*are found to thrive so well that almost 
everybody on the island is now clearing away the cocoanut to make way 
for them.** Loarer. in the late 1840s, wrote: 

The easy profits which plantations of dove trees provided after the 
first years caused all the inhabitants of Zanzibar to turn their eyes 
towards this crop. On all sides, people were cutting down coconut 
trees, fruit trees of all varieties, even orange trees. They were 
neglecting the cultivation of cassava, potatoes, and grains in order 
to plant dove trees. . . . One only saw this tree in all of the de* 
forested part of the island. 


15. Loarer, 0 . 1 ., $/s5 notebo^ 4. Playfair. '"Extract from the Administration Report 

. . . 1864.*’ pp. s8o. 884. Loarer’s figures are roughly consistent with those given by 
Charles GuilLain. '"Rapport Commercial/' 0 . 1 ., a/io. vtk. 1. and C. Ward to Ahboi, 15 
March 1851. US Consul, p. 479. 

16. Loarer. 0 . 1 ., 5/25, notebooks s, 4. Burton wrote that, as of 1857. plantation 
owners were required to plant three dove trees for every coconut tree. Zanzibar, 1; 
218-19. 
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Loarer's c<dleague Guillain asserted that everyone with a litde extra 
land planted clove trees.Other visitors and consuls noted that rice 
and other grains were being ne^ected in favor of doves—so much so 
that these staples now had to be imported. 

Not only did farmers switch to doves, but traders invested in them as 
well. Arabs would partidpate in three or four caravans to the interior 
of Africa, invest the profits in land, and become dove cultivators. Some 
people with relatively small land holdings began to prefer this activity 
to the strain of the caravan.'* Even some Indians invested in clove 
mashamba.** 

By the 1840s, the leading Arab families of Zanzibar had become 
deeply involved in plantation ownership. According to an American 
whaler who spent several months in Zanzibar in 1842, wealthy Arabs 
possessing 200 to 300 slaves owned most of the plantations. Arabs were 
‘^generally the lords of the soil," wrote the American consul.*' Among 
the leading planters were members of the Sultan's family and en¬ 
tourage. One dose assodate reputedly owned 12,000 clove trees, and 
the Sultan's prime minister, Seyyid Suleiman bin Hemed, was produc¬ 
ing 5,000 to 6,000 frasilas of doves per year toward the end of the 
decade.** 

The oldest Omani communal group in Zanzibar and the leading 
rivals of the Al-Busaidi, the Al-Harthi, became the proprietors of 
"large landed estates and numerous slaves." Their leader allegedly 
owned 1,500 slaves.** The other leading Omani groups of Zanzibar 

17. Ruschenberger, p. 51; Loarer. 0 . 1 .,5/25. nocebodi 4; Guillain.DocwvTUs* vol. 2/1, 
P M5 

18. CuUlain, **Rapport CorrunercuJ,'* 0 . 1 ., s/io, vol. 1; Hamerton to Aberdeen, 9 
Jantury 1844, FO 5^; Osgood. NoU$ af TravH, p. 25: Lewis Pelly, ‘‘Remarks on the 
Tribes, Trade, and Resources around the Shore Line of ihe Persian Gulf/' TBCS 18 
(1863): 66. SherifT doubts that dove growing reduced rice production, on the basis that 
doves are grown on hills or ridges while rice b grown in valleys. However, the fact that si¬ 
multaneous production was theoreikaUy possible does not mean that people were obliv¬ 
ious to the comparative advantage (A the more profitable dove crop. Sheriff, p. 187. 

19. Loarer, 0 . 1 .. 5/23. notebook 1. 

20. Ibid.; Mohamed Hussein Tharia Topan, '‘Biography of Sir Tharia Topan Knight/' 
MS (196063), p. 86; Charles Ward to Buchanan. 7 March 1847. US Consul. 9 ,NEMA, p. 
376. 

21. The whaler vbited a number of plantations himsdf. J. Ross Browne, Euhingi of a 
Whaiing Cmise uM NoUi <jf a Sqyoum on Idond <jf Zanzibar, etc. (Cambridge, Mass., 
1846; repr. 1968), pp. 434-35, 438-40. Ward 10 State Department, 7 March 1847, US 
Consul, 2. 

22. Loarer. O.L, 5/23, notebook 4; Richard Waters, Journal, 15 Oaober 1839, 

p. 212; Adrien Cvermain, “Note sur Zanzibar et la Cote Orienule d'Afrique," BulUtin <U la 
Sociiti de Geograf^ (Paris), 5th ser. 16 (1868): 534. 

23. Rigby to Bombay, 4 April 1859. end. 10 Secret Letter 57 of 25 May 1859. Ind. 
Oft., L/P8CS/5/140; Rig^ to Anderscm, 26 July 1859, Political Consultation of 30 Sep¬ 
tember 1859, INA, Reel 1. 
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and Pemba, such as AURuwehi, Al-Riami, AKMandhry, and Al- 
Mazrui—both recent immigrants and old residents—became clove cul« 
tivators.^^ By i860, the British consul in Zanzibar, Christopher Rigby, 
was referring to “Arab landed proprietors’* as a “sort of aristocracy.’* ** 
From an experimental venture, the cultivation of cloves had over a 
period of some forty years grown into a major underpinning of Zan¬ 
zibar’s elite. 

Cloves appear to have stimulated migration from Oman, although 
many Omanis also came to trade and to follow the Sultan’s court, with 
its opportunities for patronage, when it moved to Zanzibar.^* Es¬ 
timates—none based on systematic ccJleciion of data—of the number of 
Omanis in Zanzibar vary from 300 in 1776 to 1,000 (including other 
Arabs) in 1819 and 800 in 1844; while visitors in 1854, 1857, and 1872 
all said there were 5,000 Omanis in Zanzibar.’^ Immigration continued 
into the latter part of the century, and the Omani population undoubt¬ 
edly rose. In 1877 alone, some 1,000 Arabs emigrated from Oman to 
Zanzibar. 

In the 1840s clove cultivation spread 10 Pemba, which had the advan¬ 
tage of being wetter than Zanzibar in the growing season and drier 
during the harvest. Nearly 2,000 frasilas of cloves were produced in 
Pemba in 1845, <0,000 in 1849. Some of the best properties in Pemba 
were developed by rich inhabitants of Zanzibar, who left their slaves to 
work under a trusted overseer, often a slave himself. The older Arab 
\\ inhabitants of Pemba and the Wapemba themselves also began to plant 
\ cloves. Pemba, however, did not fully realize its potential until after 
1872, when a disastrous hurricane struck its politically dominant neigh¬ 
bor to the south.** 

24. MSA 3, 15. 21.26, 34. 36. 

25. C. P. Rigby* ‘‘Report on the Zanzibar Dominions. 1 July 1860.“ reprinted in Mrs. 
Charles £. B. Russell. Generd Rig^, Zanzibar, atd thf Stave Trade (London, 1935)1 p. 
328. 

20. Gr^y, Zanzibar, p. 167. 

27. Moiice to de Cossigny, 4 November 1776, in Freeman-Grenville, French, p. 79; 
Albrand. **Extraits/' pp. 72-73; Hamerton 10 Bombay. 2 January 1842, PP 1844. xlviii, 
], p. 420; HamerKm to Aberdeen, 2 January 1844, FO 54/6; Osgood, p. 35; Burton. Zan- 
ii^r. 1: 368: Mgr. Gaume, Voyage a ta Cbu OrieniaU d'Afnqtu pendant I'onnce 1866 par U 
R. P. Homer (Paris. 1872), p- 258. 

28. Report of S. B. Miles in ''Report of the Persian Gulf Poliiical Residency and Muscat 
Political Agency for the Year 1877-78.*’ In SeUctions from the Retordi <{ the Government 
tndia, no. 152 (Calcutta. 1863), pp. 2. 129. Absentee landlordism was common in Oman, 
even in good date country. because Omanis preferred to stay in Zanzibar and it was ex¬ 
acerbated by Oman’s economic decline after 1860. Larnlen, Oman Since i8y6, pp. 127, 
414. The first systematic survey of the Zanzibar population was made in 1921, at which 
time 18,884 Arabs—Omani and Hadrami—lived in Zanzibar and Pemba. Zanzibar Pro¬ 
tectorate. "Report on Non-Native Census. 1921” (Zanzibar. 1921). 

29. Loarer. O.I., 5/23. notebook 4, and "Ports au Nord de Zanguebar." O.I., 2/10. 
notebook D; C CuUlain, ''Cote de Zanguebar et Mascate. 1841.” RhAU ColoniaU 1 
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Zanzibar's and Pemba's clove industry was not based on a | 
breakthrough in world demand for doves, such as the new demand for I 
oils that stimulated the palm-oil industry of West Africa in the nine- \ 
teenth century. Before the development of Zanzibar's plantations, de¬ 
mand for cloves, mainly in India and Arabia, brought producers high 
prices and profits for their small harvests.^® Market conditions were 
revolutionized by changes on the supply side. Zanzibar offered suf¬ 
ficient rainfall, soil of the proper depth and composition for the deli¬ 
cate clove tree, and fre^om—except for the freak hurricane of 
ig^2—from the storms that almost literally blew out the clove industry 
of Bourbon.^ ‘ It also was able to acquire an adequate labor supply. By 
the 1840s, Zanzibar was produdng doves on a scale that was extraordi¬ 
nary for the spice trade. 

As a result, the price of cloves fell from $5-$5l4 per frasila in 1840 
to $4 in 1845. and to $2-3 in 1856 (see Table 2:4). In the mid-1840s, 
Seyyid Said began to fear that the clove market was becoming glutted 
and that his personal properties would depredate in value. Although 
no official action was taken to call a halt to clove planting, the pace was 
reduced because of the fall in price.Clove exports leveled off around 
1850, implying that 1845 ended a decade of rapid expansion in new 
planting.®^ 

During the period of growth, investment was above all directed to¬ 
ward slaves.*^ Hamerion wrote in 1844, ‘The people are growing rich, 

(1S43): 538; Krapf, Journal, 7 March 1844, CMS CA>^oi6/i65; R. L Playfair, ^"Report 
on the Result of the Observations and Enquiries made during a Tour in the Various 
Countries around Zanzibar, especially thow more or less connected with the Slave 
Trade,'TBGS 17 (1864): 257; MSA 5,9, 15, 91; G. E. Tidbury, The Clove Tree (London, 
1949). pp. 83-94, 97- 

50. Sheriff, p. 185. 

31. Tidbury, pp. 16-17; Loarer, 0 . 1 ., 5/23, notebook 4. 

32. Loarer suggested to the Sultan that he impose a tax on each new clove tree planted 
and forbid the desiruaion of coconut trees, but Seyyid Said replied that the cost of en¬ 
forcement was too great. Loarer. 0 . 1 . 5/93, notebook 4; Guillain, Documenls, vcd. 9/1, p. 

145 

33. Although some doves were shipped in American and European vessels and the 
Sultan tried sending his own ships to New York and Marseilles, the European and Amer* 
ican traders in East Africa were far more interested in ivory. Nkholls, The Stoahili Coasi, 

pp $^ 4-75 

34. Slaves were chosen as laborers and Central Africans as slaves mainly because the 
establishment of slave-trading routes had made them available. The Dutch ethnographer 
N. J. Nieboer argued that slavery is not likely to arise in a situation of '‘closed resources." 
where land is scarce and people are forced to work in order to eat; it is likely to emerge 
in cases of "open resources," where potential laborers can meet their own subsistence 
requirements and so would work for others only if compelled. The East African case ap¬ 
pears to conform to his schema, for land was more plentiful than peo^e, and it is hard to 
see how any combination of necessity and inducements could have brought sufficient 
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and able to buy more slaves to cultivate cloves, the chief article now cul¬ 
tivated, and from which considerable profit is derived in a few 
years.” Antidpacing high returns, planters borrowed money from In¬ 
dian hnanders, creating a pattern of indebtedness that was to continue 
up to recent times (see chap. 4 ). Although the plantation owners 
needed much labor for planting, the chief strain on the labor force oc* 
curred at harvest time, $0 that the greatest impaa of expanded plant¬ 
ing was felt in the last few years of the 1840 s. The short jump in slave 
supplies in 1847 thus came at an auspidous moment for the clove in¬ 
dustry. Loarer’s contention that too many trees had been planted for 
the labor force to handle proved wrong, and plantation agriculture was 
able to establish its prominence securely.’* 

It is difficult to assess the expansion of Zanzibar’s slave population 
with any predsion, since even the offhand estimates of visitors are not 
based on acquaintance with all parts of the island. Table 2:2 summa- 


TABLE 2:2 

The Population of Zanzibar Island 



Slave Popuiaiian 

Total Population 

1811 

150.000 

200,000 

1819 

15.000 


1834 


50-200,000 

1835 

100.000 

150.000 

1844 

360,000 

450.000 

1846 

40-150,000 

60-200.000 

1849 

100,000 


1857 

200,000 

300.000 

I860 


250.000 


Sources: Smee. 1811 . in hunon.Zonxibar, 2 : 496 ; Albrand, "Extraiu/* pp. 
72 - 73 ; Hart, MS. p. 10 ; Ruschenberger. p. 46 ; Hamenon to Aberdeen. 2 
January 1844 , FO 54 / 6 ; Cuillain. Documfnis, vol. 2 / 1 . p. 81 ; Loarer. O.L, 
5 / 23 . notebook 4 ; Burton. Zonziftor. 1 : 312 , 462 - 63 ; Rigby. “Report," p. 328 . 


dove pickers to Zanzibar voluntarily. However. Nieboer's theory has limited explanatory 
power here, for the planters found themselves in a situation of open resources by choice. 
The difhculi question b why they wanted to esu^Ush j^antations in the first place. Nie- 
boer's theory suggests a direct correlation bet%veen the availability of land and the extent 
of agricultural slavery, and this approach is too mechanical to delve into the complex 
mixture of ambitions and values that underlie the will to exploit. See H. J. Nieboer. Slav¬ 
ery as an fndustnal System, rev. ed. (The Hague. >910). For a critique by an anthropdogist, 
see Bernard J. Siegel. “Some Methoddogicaj Considerations for a Comparative Study of 
Slavery ."Anthropologist 47 (1947): 857 - 9 a- 

35. Hamerton to Aberdeen, 2 January 1884, FO 54/6. 

36. On the slave supply around 1850. see Loarer, 0 . 1 .. 5/23. notebook 4, and Captain 
Fournier to Mintstre de la Marine. 12 July 1854. Rranion. 135/1035. 
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rizes the estimates that do exist The lower estimates seem more rea¬ 
sonable than the higher ones. Nevertheless, it is safe to say that Omani 
Arabs—under 5,000 in all accounts—were vastly outnumbered by their 
slaves. 

Whatever the actual hgures, observers did notice increased density of 
population in clove-growing areas. Toward the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury, visitors were struck by the sparseness of population and cultiva¬ 
tion. In the 1870s, travelers who explored the rural areas reached the 
opposite conclusion. One visitor found the countryside near Zanzibar 
to be **most densely populated.** He saw one village with 2,000 people 
and several with 1,000.^^ A Bridsh physician, James Christie, a sensitive 
observer with many years' experience in Zanzibar, considered the is¬ 
land '^densely populated" because of the labor required for clove pick¬ 
ing. An expanding slave population helped make it possible to grow 
doves as a plantation crop, while the demands of export agriculture al¬ 
tered the relaxed regime of agricultural slavery described by explorers 
in the early nineteenth century (see chap. 5). 

The other principal prerequisite of dove growing was land. Whether 
Arabs expropriated land for their clove plantations or merely used 
vacant land can never be answered definitively. John Middleton has 
argued the latter position, dting archeological and genealogical evi¬ 
dence that the Wahadimu, the Swahili people of Zanzibar, have always 
lived in the southeastern portion of the island, which is not suitable for 
doves. In addition, the explorers Smee and Albrand noted that the 
western portions of the island, which became the centers of clove cul¬ 
tivation, were sparsely cultivated before the advent of cloves. On the 
other hand. Sir John Gray, who knew Zanzibar traditions and the land 
situation well, stressed the importance of forceful occupation. Arabs, in 
his view, obtained some land by clearing jungle, but they also evicted 
Wahadimu landowners from their plots and acquired other farms by 
fraud, by bribing Wahadimu leaders, or by harassing Wahadimu into 
selling land.^* It is also hard to believe that all the Wahadimu would 
have stayed in southeastern Zanzibar, given the poor fertility of that 
area in comparison with the north and west. 

It is quite possible that Arabs and Wahadimu had different views of 
what was taldng place. Under local custom, land cannot be alienated 

37. Alfred Belleville. *Trip Around the Southern End of Zanzibar HiiTtd," Proceedings 
of tkeROS *0 (»875-76): 74. 

38. James Christie, CHoUra Epwimks in East Africa (London, 1876), p. 514. The popula¬ 
tion of the town also rose substantially, reflecting increased activity in the port. Rigby. 
“Report," p. 328. 

39. Middleton, pp. 11-12; Gray, Zannbar, >67-68. The explorer Baumann also 
believed the expn^riation thesis. Oscar Baumann. Die Inset Semsibar (Leipzig, 1897), p. 
19. Middleton, Gray, and Baumann do not spell out their sounxs. 
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permanendy, although a foreigner may be granted the right to use 
land that is lying idle. A scattered Wahadimu population in central or 
western Zanzibar might therefore have been willing to allow Arabs to 
use some of their land, perhaps for a token rental. After all, Arabs had 
lived in the vicinity of the port for a long time without encroaching on 
the local population. However, the Arabs, accustomed to freehold ten¬ 
ure under Islamic law, may have regarded this transaction as a pur- 
chase.^^ 

Once the profitability of clove cultivation was clear, less subde forms 
of expropriadon may have been used to expand plantations—all au- 
thorides admit that encroachment along the fringes of clove-growing 
areas took place.The Sultan undoubtedly supported Omanis in ac¬ 
quiring land, hoping to reward his followers, give Arabs a stake in the 
Zanzibari economy, and foster agricultural development. Islamic law 
gave individuals tide to land whether it had been obtained by clearing, 
seizure, or purchase.*^ In any case, a sharp division arose between 
Arabs culdvadng cloves and other tree crops in northern and western 
Zanzibar, and Wahadimu cultivating subsistence crops supplemented 
by small-scale cash crops in southern and eastern Zanzibar.This un¬ 
equal ethnic division of land became a major source of tension in the 
twentieth century.^^ 

In Pemba, however, valleys and ridges penetrate most of the island, 
and fertile land is more evenly distributed than in Zanzibar. Undoubt¬ 
edly Arabs acquired much of the good clove-growing land along the 
ridges by a combination of purchase, clearing of virgin land, appropri¬ 
ation by force, and appropriation by misunderstanding.^^ Arabs and 
Wapemba ended up interspersed among each other. Unlike Waha¬ 
dimu, Wapemba became dove cultivators themselves, although on a 
smaller scale and perhaps at a later date than the Arabs of Pemba, (see 
below). Living far away from the center of Omani society in Zanzibar, 
linked to Wapemba by physical proximity, a similar rural life-style, and 


40. On land tenure, see Middleton, and Zanzibar Government, “A Review of the Sys¬ 
tem of Land Tenure in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba/' by W. R. McGeach and W. 
Addis. 1945. The rental of lands from '*$wahili chiefs" for a payment in rice is mentioned 
by Albrand, pp. 70-71. Hb visit took place before the rise dove planting. 

41. Gray.Zanu^r, pp. 167-68: Middleton, p. is; McGeach and Addis, p. 7. 

42. McGeach suggests that the Sultan gave his fellow Omanb grants of land or permis> 
sion to clear. McGeach and Addis, p. 7. 

43. As a French missionary living in Zanzibar observed. "Wherever the ferule soil 
be^ns, there begin the Arab estates." Le P. Homer, letter, 7 December 1863, $t. Esprit, 
196/B. 

44. Michael F. {jofKhie.Zanjjbar: Background to Rfi><>lution (Princettm. N.J.. 1965). 

45. Baumann,p. 9; Addis, in McGeach and Addis, p. 19; Gray. Zanzi^r, pp. 
172-73; Zanzibar, "Inquiry into certain claims," p. 11. 
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common participation in dove growing, the Omanis of Pemba devel¬ 
oped closer sodal relations with Wapemba than the Omanis of Zanzibar 
did with Wahadimu.^* 

The once abundant land of Zanzibar became scarce and relatively ex¬ 
pensive after the expansion of the dcwe industry took place. In i860 a 
large estate could be bought for $5.000—a very substantial sum in a 
country where total government revenue was only $200,000. In 1870 
English missionaries looking for land in the dove-growing area not far 
from the port learned that ‘There is no great stretch of fertile land 
which is not already occupied.'* Having found some land but seeking to 
expand in 1875. the mission was asked for $5,000 for a large but rela¬ 
tively infertile shamba, and more for a smaller but more fertile one.^^ 
Even the daughter of the Sultan had trouble acquiring a plantation 
where she wanted one, because all the land was owned and nobody 
wanted to rent it.^® Explorer Joseph TTiomson reported in 1879 that so 
much land had been cleared for clove and coconut trees since Burton's 
visit in 1857 that the climate had been altered and Burton's meteoro¬ 
logical measurements no longer applied.*® Nevertheless, some observers 
claimed that the value of an estate was largely determined by the 
number of slaves one owned. This may be going too far, but it does 
suggest that while land was no longer abundant, only the combination 
of land and slaves was economically valuable.®® 

Omanis had come to Zanzibar in pursuit of commerce. By 1850 
much of their wealth was coming from agriculture, indeed from a crop 
that was new to them.®^ This development owes something to the o^ 

46. There was a political dimension as well: Wapemba had sought the hdp of Seyyid 
Said when they wanted to get rid of the overrule of the Mairui of MombaM. The Al- 
Busaidi replaced the Mazrui in i6as on the basis of an agreement with the Wapemba. In 
the twentieth century, Arabs had better rdations with Wapemba than with the Waha- 
dimu. Ox^y^Zanubar, pp. 171-75; Lt^chle. p. 170. 

47. Rigby* ‘'Report.' pp. 341, 342; Bishop Steere, Answers to Queries of Sir Bartie 

Frere, 15 January 1875. 7 ® 7 * P* Sieere to Fesiing, 9 June 1875, 

UMCA Archives, Al (iii). box 1. fol. 1200. Scattered data on planution prices contain 
such figures as $1,100, $1,750. and $14,000 foi an immense plantation owned by a 
Frenchman. See deeds, dated 1879 and 1892, in the papers of Sir John Gray, Cambridge 
University Library, Box 28, and DtmaJd Mackenzie. "A Report on Slavery and the Slave 
Trade in Zanzibar. Pemba 2nd the Mainland of the British Protectorate of East Africa,*' 
Anti^iavery ReparUr, 4th ser. 15 (1895): 73-74. 

48. Ruete, p. 258. 

49. Joseph Thomson, To iheCMrol African Lakes and Back (London. 1881; repr. 1968), 
1: 16. 

50. Pelly to Forbes, 1 February 1862, Proceedings for May 1862. INA, Reel 2; Hamer- 
ton to Bombay, 2 January 1842. PP 1844, xlviii, 1, p. 419; Christie, Choiero, p. 328. 

51. A growing body of literature points to the ability of African producers, in a variety 
of situations, to innovate in respect to crops, farming techniques, and the organization of 
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scure Omani who apparently brought dove shoots to the island* and 
more to the ruler who proved that they were profitable. More fun¬ 
damentally. the process was a response to economic forces: the age-old 
demand for spices, the extension of communications from Zanzibar to 
potential sources of labor and markets for produce, the vagaries of the 
slave trade, the availability of capital, and access to fertile land. 

The Plantation System at Its Height, 1850-1872 

By 1850 the importance of the clove industry was established and its 
rate of growth had slowed down. The data on dove exports, sum¬ 
marized in Table 2:3, are scanty and sometimes confiicting, but taken 
as a whole, they show that dove production remained fairly constant 
through the 1850$.^^ The slowing down of clove planting, beginning 
around 1845. was a long-term trend that was mainly the result of de¬ 
clining prices. There was less incentive to plant clove trees in the 1850s 
when the price was $2 per frasila than in 1840, when it was I5. in the 
18605. when the price was still lower, landowners sometimes did not 
replace dying dove trees.” 

A secondary cause of stagnation, at least in the 1860s, was the 
beginning of British antislave trade efforts directed at Zanzibar itself. 
The 1847 ban on the slave trade to Arabia was not enforced until 1861, 
when British warships began apprehending slave dhows. Even this 
failed to stop the slave trade to Arabia and did not directly affect the 
supply of slaves to the plantations, which remained, until the 1870s. 
leg^ and ample.” However, the British consul, Rigby, decided to en¬ 
force an Indian regulation that prohibited Indians, as British subjects, 
from engaging in the slave trade or owning slaves. Some 8,000 slaves, 
including many field hands, were confiscated.^’ This was a small per¬ 
centage of Zanzibar's slaves but it had a considerable effect on invest¬ 
ment. If Indians were unable to own slaves, they would be unable to 
make use of land in their possession. As they were the principal finan- 

production, as well as to respond to changing regional and international markets. See 
Hopkins, Economic History (jf West Africa^ 

5a. Harvests varied greatly, parUy because of weather and partly because pickers, in a 
good harvest, damaged the tree by pulling oH* stems along with the clove buds, so that 
the next year the crop was especially bad. G. E. Seward. *'Repon.'' Pdiiical Consultations. 
December 1866. INA, Reel 9. 

53. J. A. Grant .Waik Across Africa (Edinburgh. 1864). p. 15; Homer to Gaume. 1 
July 1869. St. Esprit. ig6/xii. 

54. If anything, measures against the Arabian slave trade mcreased the supply at Zan- 
zitur. On the slave trade after 1850. see chapter 4. 

55. Rigby, Diary, 3 September 1861. quoted in Russell. General Rigby, p. 95; Rigby 10 
Anderson. 91 March 1860. FO 84/1130. 
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TABLE 2:3 

Exports of Cloves from Zanzibar, 1852-1868 


Amount 


Year 

Volume [Frasiias) 

(M.T. Dollars) 

price (tijra) 

1862-53 

128,000 



1853-54 

140,000 



1856 

142,857 


2-3 

1859 

138,860 

250,000 

= 1.8 


200,000 

382,000 

= 1.9 

1859-60 

I860* 

1861-62 

200,000 

210,000 

175.000 


1862* 

1862-63 

200,000 

201,840 

400,000 

275,000 

343.000 

232,087 

=2.0 

1863-64 

137.220 

155,000 

179.498 
214.000 

206.498 

= 1.5 

1864-65 


469,400 

227,000 

335,000 


1865* 

1865-66 

100-342,000 

304,000 


1866-67 


237,000 


1867-68 


273,000 

300,000 

125,644 


prc-1872 • 

1 


1-1.5 

Sources: 

Burton, Zanzibar, 1 ;364-65; 

Rigby. '"Report,"* 

p. 345; Playfair, 


"'Report/' TBC5, p. 285; Seward, Report on Commerce, 1854-65, Political 
Consultations, December 1866, INA, Reel 2; Playfair to Russell, 1 January 
1865, FO 54/22; Kirk, Repon, 1870, FO 84/1544; Hines to Seward, 25 
October 1864, Rc^?es lo Se^rd, 5 October 1865, Ropes to State Dept., 31 
December 1865, and Webb to State Dept., 10 March 1869, US Consul, 5; 
jablonski to MAE. 28 December 1863,31 December 1865, 28 May 1866,31 
December 1866. 31 De c ember 1867, 31 December 1868. and Guillois to 
MAE, 10 December 1873, MAE, 2, 3; ^eri^, p. 186. n. 55. 

Note: More than one figure for the same year indicates estimates of 
different observcn. 

* Estimate of average at this time. 

B Calculated from Volume-Amount dau. 
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ciers in Zanzibar and thdr loans were secured on mortgages on land, 
this made it less advantageous for Indians to foreclose. As a result, In¬ 
dians were somewhat reluctant to supply capital for land or slaves. This 
problem, coo, was a temporary phenomenon, for Rigby's successors 
after 1862 did not enforce his policy. The attack on Indian slavehold¬ 
ing was only resumed in 1874.** 

The major long-term problem can be seen in Table 2:4. Zanzibar was 
becoming dependent on India's taste in spices. The demand for cloves, 
for culinary and medicinal uses, was modest in Europe, and the inabil¬ 
ity to make large and consistent inroads into a wider market was the 
major limitation on the growth of the clove industry. 


TABLE 2:4 

Distribution of Clove Exports of Zanzibar 

(By Percentage) 


Exported to 

1859 

1864-65 

1867-68 

Arabia 

6 

10 

3 

India 

40 

63 

62 

England 

4 

8 


United States 

19 

3 

22 

France 

24 

9 

8 

Germany 

_6 

8 

5 

Totals 

99 

101 

100 


Sources: Rigby. Report. 1 May 1660. FO M/17; Jablonski to MAE. 28 
May 1866, 31 D^ember 1868. MAE. Vessels often stopped in Muscat or 
India after Zanzibar, so the European share may be an overestimate. 

An important implication of the stabilization of the clove industry 
was that Zanzibar did not become totally dependent on it. The trend 
toward the replacement of other crops by clove trees that was noted in 
the 1840$ did not continue. Of greatest importance to the export econ¬ 
omy was the coconut tree. Long a popular crop, the coconut palm "al¬ 
most covered" Zanzibar in 1819. In (he 1840s, coconuts were sent to 
the Red Sea region, Arabia, Madagascar, and India, while about 40,000 
frasilas of coconut oil, worth $50,000, were also exported.Because of 
the eagerness to plant cloves, coconut trees were at one time uprooted, 
but by the mid-1850$ they had regained their former status. In fact, 

56 . Deriche to MAE, 2 May i 860 . MAE, 2 ; Pcily to Forbes, 12 February 1862 , Pclly 
Papers, FO 800 / 254 ; ^^bb to Cass. 1 September i 860 . US Consul. 4 , SEMA, p. 512 ; 
Prideaux. Report, 1873 - 74 , FOCP 2915 , p. 80 . 

57 . Albrand 10 Milius, 1 June 1819 , Reunitm, 72 / 472 ; Loarer, 0.1.. 5 / 23 , notebooks 3 , 
5 ; and "Rapport politique et cmnmerciaJe sur Zanzibar,** by the Captain of La Syrhif. 9 
June 1844 , 0.1., 15 / 65 . 
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owing to the declining price of doves and the ease of caring for coco¬ 
nut trees, the popularity of coconuts continued to increase in the 
1860s.” Table 2:5 indicates the importance of this industry. The prin¬ 
cipal foreign customer was France, which bought coconuts or dried co¬ 
conuts (copra) for conversion into coconut oil. The oil itself was some¬ 
times manufactured by camel-driven presses and exported from 
Zanzibar. The price fell as the supply increased, but not as drastically as 
that of cloves. Burton reported that the price was $12.50 per 1,000 co 
conuts in 1857, and the American consul said it ranged from $6 to |io 
in 1864.*® 


TABLE 2:5 

Exports of Coconuts and Coconut Products 

(In Nf.T. Dollars) 


1859 

90,500 

1861-62 

102.117 

1862-65 

143,126 

1863-64 

200,000 

1864-65 

152,500 

1867-68 

200,000 


Sources: Rigby. Report. ) May 1860. FO 54/17; Kirk Report. 1870, FO 
84/1544; Hines to Seward, 25 Oaober 1864, and Webb to State Dept., 10 
March 1869. US Consul. 5; tables compiled from U.S. consular reports in 
NEMA. p. 553. 


Unlike the clove tree, the coconut tree was fully integrated into the 
local economy. It was a source of oils, beverages, food, building mate¬ 
rial. and firewood. While cloves were mainly grown on hills or ridges, 
much of the rest of Zanzibar was a forest of coconut and other fruit 
trees.” The coconut was less of a plantation crop than the clove, al¬ 
though large coconut plantations did exist. An agricultural expert. Wil¬ 
liam Fitzgerald, who toured Zanzibar and Pemba in 1891, found that 
coconut palms were irregularly planted and the nuts haphazardly col¬ 
lected. Many people had small plots with a variety of trees, of which the 


58. Burton. ZoRziftor. 1: 318-19; Seward, ‘^Report,’' INA. Reel 2; Hines to Seward, 25 
October 1864. US Consul. 5, NBMA» p. 528; Homer to Gaume. 1 July 1869. St. Esprit, 

J96/XII. 

59. Burton, Z<2n2i^, 1: as 1; Hines to Seward. 35 Oaober 1864, US Consul, 5, 

p. 528; William E. Hines. "Dominions the Sultan Muscat—Zanzibar,*' 1864, United 

Statei Commercial Relaticms, 1865, p. 506. 

60. This included the areas occupied by Wahadimu and not just the Arab-dominated 

areas near town. Rigby, "Report,** i860, p. 327; Speer to Seward, 36 November 1862, US 
Consul, 4; BelleviJIe. pp. 69-74, Baumann, 5^7ui6ar, p. 35, Baumann, p. 12. 
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coconut was one» while large proprietors planted coconut trees near 
their houses and allowed their slaves to do the same.*^ 

Visitors to the countryside of Zanzibar saw a dazzling variety and 
richness of crops. Orange, mango, banana, lemon, jack fruit, bread 
fruit, and other trees were plentiful, not only in the plantation areas, 
but in the less fertile southern and eastern portions of the island as 
well. Rice, millet, and cassava were grown in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
while a number of vegetables were also plentiful—ail grew on land that 
was not good for cloves.*^ Before the development of clove plantations, 
Pemba exported grain. However, by the 1840s Zanzibar had to import 
wheat, maize, and rice. Between i860 and 1872 grain imports varied 
between $48,000 and $175,000 each year. Most came from India, 
Madagascar, and Mozambique, but the fertile heids of the adjacent 
mainland also made their contribution.*’ Zanzibar's demand for grain 
helped stimulate the development of plantations on the mainland, a 
process discussed in chapter 3. 

However, the staple food of the slave population of Zanzibar was a 
locally grown crop, cassava. Each slave grew his own food on a plot 
provided him, while slaves—outside of the clove harvest—had time to 
grow a variety of crops for their masters (see chap. 5). it is possible that 
the principal reasons why grain was imported were to cater to the pref* 
erence of the rich for rice and to feed the burgeoning population of 
Zanzibar town. In fact, rice—the luxury grain—made up the bulk of 
grain imports.** The profits coming from cloves may have made 
planters lose interest in producing surpluses of food for the city, but 
plantation slaves were capable of meeting much of the subsistence 
needs of the plantation. 

6t. W. W. A. Fitzgerald. Tmvik m tiu Omiiandi 9f British Etist Africa and the Islands 
Zanzibar and Pemba (London. 1898), p. 525; F. C. McOeUan, **Agricultural Resources o( 
the Zanzibar Protectorate,'* BtdUtm of ^ Imp^md InsdtuU is (i9i4):4So; M. Jablonski. 
'*Nocea sur la geographic de Tile de Zanzebar," BxdUdn de ia SodiU <U Ceographie (Paris), 
5th ser. 19 (i866):56i. 

6s. AJbrand, "Straits.’' p. 69; Ludwig Krapf, "Additional remarks on the island of 
Zanzibar or Ongoodja." ind. Kraf^ to Coates, 10 January 1844, CMS CA5/oi6/«5; Guil- 
lajn,DQCWvnts, vd. 9/1, pp. 194-95; Burton,Zamibor, i: 998-48: Browne, pp. 341.496; 
Belleville, pp. 69-^4; Ri^y, "Report." i860, p. 338; Hayfair to Anderson, 15 November 
1869, FO 8^1904. 

65. CoHee, dried fish, sugar, salt, and sherben—valued at $63,000 to $89.000—were 
also imported. Some may have been reetported, and it is impossible to tel) who actually 
consumed these hems. Loarer, O.I.. 5/95. notebook 3; Guillain, Documents, vd. 9/1, pp. 
194-95. 145; Rigby. "Repon,** i860, p. 559; Speer to Seward, 90 November 1869. US 
Consul, 4; Kirk. Report, 1870. FO 84/1344; Prideaux, Report. 1873-74, FOCP 9915. pp. 
97-100; NEMA, p. 555, tables. 

64. Rigby, "Report." p. 344; Zanzibar Goverrunent, '‘Statistics of the Zanzibar Protec¬ 
torate," by R. H. Crofton, 1991, p. to. 
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In addition, Zanzibari farmers attempted to grow two other crops for 
sale. One was chili pepper, whose contribution to Zanzibar's exports 
rose from $5,000 in 1867-68 to $36,000 in 1880-81. If late nineteenth- 
century patterns also held true earlier, the principal chili growers were 
the Wahadimu.** 

The second crop was sugar. Zanzibaris had long grown and pro* 
cessed sugar cane for local use. Both Seyyid Said and his successor 
Seyyid Majid cried seriously to establish sugar as a commercial crop, 
making arrangements with Europeans to develop their plantations. 
Both failed, owing largely to the incompetence, dishonesty, and ill- 
health of the European partners, although sugar continued to be 
grown for local use, and small mills, driven by steam or camels, re¬ 
mained in operation. The attempts, in any case, reveal the desire of two 
Sultans to develop a second plantation crop.*^ 

In 1841, when clove production was still in an early stage of develop¬ 
ment, Seyyid Said cold Hamerton that all the people of Zanzibar could 
subsist on their little farms.^^ By the 1860s, the Sultan's picture of self- 
sufBciency was less true. The sources of income and the style of life of 
Zanzibar's leading citizens depended on an export crop, and the fertile 
island was importing grain. Nevertheless, the transformation into an 
export-oriented economy was far from complete. Even on the planta¬ 
tions of the Sultan and the wealthiest Arabs, a great number and vari¬ 
ety of fruit trees and other crops remained. Subsistence crops were 
being grown by slaves on every plantation. The coconut, which brought 
Zanzibar nearly as much money as the dove in the late 1860s, was not 
solely a plantation crop. The southern and eastern portions of the 
island of Zanzibar remained outside the clove economy. In Pemba, 
much rice was still produced in the valleys, and a variety of tree crops 


65. Hinn to Seward. «5 October 1664. US Ccmsul. 5, NEMA, p. 518; Kirk. Report. 
1870. FO 84/1344; Report of Consul Baldrelder. 1881. VniiM Staus Commtrcitd Reiatums, 
1880-81. p. 396; Baumann, 5 anst 6 ur, p. 57; Fiiagerald. p. 540. 

66. For the major fiasco in An^o-^nzibari economic cooperation, see Reginald Cou¬ 
pland, The ExploUation cf EosI Africa 18^6-1890: The Stove Trade and the Scrambte (London, 
1959). pp. 178-81. Sema of the other fiascos are described in Waters Papen, Notes, 18 
October 1842, Ward to Buchanan. 13 March 1847, US Ccmsul, s. and Ward to Shepard, 
14 December 1848, Ward Papers, in NEMA, pp. <53. 384. 398; Loarer. O.I., 5/23, 
notebook 5: Extract, Commandant de la Station de Reunion et de Madagascar to Ministre 
de la Marine, to September 1850. 0 . 1 .. 15/65; Osgood, p. 24: Burton, Zamibar, 1:222. 
Zanzibaris* own efforts to grow sugar for local use reduced ^t did not eliminate the need to 
import sugar. See Massieu to Ministre de la Marine, 9 October 1822, 0 .I.. 17/89; Albrand. 
‘"Extraits.” pp. 76-77; Krapf. "Remarks.” CMS CA5/016/25; Kirk. Report, 1870, FO 
84/1544; Prideaux,Repon, 1873-74, FOCP * 9 ^ 5 * P* 99 > Belleville, p. 71; Fitzgerald, p. 516. 

67. Hamerton to Willoughby, 20 August 1841. FO 54/4. 
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flourished. The. dove plantation, in short, became part of. but did not 
replace, the.eacber agricultural patterns of Zanzibar.^ 

Nor did agriculture come to dominate the export' economy of Zam 
zibar. The port remained an entrepot, and ivory, gum copal, and other 
products of the mainland of Africa continued to move through the 
port on their way to India and Europe, while cloth, brass wire, beads, 
guns, and other European imports spread from Zanzibar over much of 
East Africa. Table 2:6 shows the total trade of Zanzibar. 

TABLE 2:6 

Trade of Zanzibar. 1859-1876 
(In M.T. Dollars) 


1859 

yalue of the 
Customs Farm * 

196.000 

1861-62 

200.000 

1862-63 

190.000 

1863-64 

195,000 

1864-65 

310,000 

1867-68 

310.000 

1870-71 

310,000 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 
1875-76 

460.000 


Imports 

Exports 

4.080.000 

3,400,000 

1,809.185 

2,140,080 

2.692.430 

2,338,970 

3,230.384 

3,649,761 

3,612.180 

3,479,874 

3,587,754 

1,856,000 

3,356.959 


3,093,150 



Sources: Ri^>y. Report. 1860. p. 544; Speer 10 Seward. 26 November 
1862, US Consul. 4; Playfair to Bombay. 15 June 1865, FO 54/20; Hines to 
Seward. 25 October 1864. US Consul, 5; Playfair to Russell, 28 June 1865, 

FO 84/1295; Ropes 10 State Department, 5 Oaober 1865. US Coruul, 5. 
NEMA, p. 558; Kirk. Report. 1870, FO 84/1544; Piideaux. Report, 
1873-74. FOCP 2915, pp. 97-100; Kirk to Derby. 25 August 1876, FO 
84/1454. 

* The right to collect and keep duties was rented to an Indian for a 
negotiated sum. 

This period, unlike the previous decades, was not one of impressive 
growth. In faa trade declined in 186s. The crackdown by Rigby on In¬ 
dian slaveholding damaged the credit system for traders as well as for 
plantation owners. Wars in the interior of Africa cut off the supply of 
export items, while the American Civil War made cotton, the major im- 

68 . This also aided the dove-planting process. The cosu of feeding owners and work¬ 
ers could be covered outside the market nexus, in effea lowering the cost of planting. On 
the importance of such mechanisms, see Sara S. Berry. Cocoa, Custom, and Socio-Economic 
Change m Rural Western Nigeria (Oxford. 1975 ). 
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port, scarce and expensive. These factors were temporary, and trade 
returned to its former level.*® 

With annual clove exports usually in the $200,000 to $300,000 range, 
it is clear that Zanzibar's business did not depend solely on that crop. 
Cloves generally accounted for 10 percent of total exports, although 
they were the only major export from the islands themselves. The Sul¬ 
tan derived much less revenue from his cloves than from the customs 
farm.^® 

Omanis, as noted in Chapter I, remained active in commerce, espe¬ 
cially in the carrying trade and caravan leadership. Arabs, including 
poor Omanis and members of leading families of Zanzibar, continued 
to participate in the slave trade. Some invested their profits in clove 
plantations, but others still went up country or traded by sea. Tippu 
Tip, the most successful of all, followed in his father's footsteps as an 
up-country trader. He gradually became wealthy, acquired clove plan¬ 
tations in Zanzibar, but still ventured up country. As all traders aspired 
to do, he acquired a large following of slaves and others, so that he was 
a military, as well as a commerciai, figure in parts of Tanzania and the 
eastern Congo.Other Arabs of Zanzibar, including members of lead¬ 
ing families, became powerful and wealthy leaders in such trading 
centers as Unyanembe, Tabora, and Ujiji. At times, some members of a 
family resided in Zanzibar, while their relatives stayed up country.^® 
Burton, who visited Zanzibar in 1857, could still say, "The Arab noble 
is still, like those of Meccah in Mohammed's day, a merchant." 


Toward a Plantation Society 

However important trade remained to many Omanis, the plantation 
had a great impaa on the social struaure and patterns of daily life. By 

69 . Jabtonski to MAE, 9 February 1862 , and 98 December 1665 , MAE, 9. 

70 . Less than 10 percent of the Sultan's income in the 1860 s came from the produce of 
his estates. The customs farm was by far the largest item, and only doves from Pemba 
were then subject to taxation. Playfair to Bombay, 15 June 186 ^, FO 54 / 90 ; Kirk, Report, 
1870 , FO 84 / 1344 . 

71 . Hines to Seward, 96 October 1864 , US Consul, 5 ; Christie, “Slavery in Zanzibar,*' 
p. 35 ; Memorandum by Sir B. Frere on Connection of British Subjects with East African 
Sbve Trade,*' 97 August 1879 . FOCP 9969 , pp. 4 * 5 ; Henry M. Stanley,//(Rt* / Found Uv* 
mpton (London, 1873 ), p. 13 ; Elton to Prideaux, 9 March 1874 , FOCP 9499 , p. 6 ; Tippu 
Tip. Maisha, pp. 43 , 45 . 57 , 61 . 

79 . For a particularly good study of such a oxnmunity, in which Zanzibaris played im¬ 
portant roles in a complex, ethnically mixed town, see Beverly Bolser Brown. “Ujiji: The 
History of a Lakeside Town, c. 1800 - 1914 ** (Ph.D. diss., Boston Univenity, 1973 ). 

75 . Burton, 2arui6ur, 1 : 376 . 
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i860, as noted earlier. ofBcials were referring to Arabs as a landed aris* 
tocracy. 

As in all plantation sodedes, not all planters were wealthy aristo* 
crats. A small number possessed slaveholdings that were vast by the 
standards of any slave society, and Brst among them was the Sultan. 
Despite the condnual division of property at the death of each Sultan, 
successors were able to obtain more land and slaves. In 1872-73, Seyyid 
Bargash was earning some $25,000 per year from his estates. He 
owned extensive plantadons and, according to one source. 4.000 slaves. 
As late as the 1890s, the Sultan possessed many large plantadons run 
by overseers and worked by an esdmated 6.000 slaves.^’ Other close 
reladves were wealthy, with estates valued at up to $88,000. Seyyid 
Bargash's sister, Bibi Zem Zem, reputedly own^ 500 to 600 slaves. 
Other members of the AhBusaidi group were large proprietors, most 
notably Seyyid Suleiman, who owned over 2,000 slaves.’^ 

Other Omani Arabs had large estates. Visitors said that the largest 
landlords owned 1.000 to 2,000 slaves, although such figures are likely 
to be inflated.^^ A major shamba could contain 10,000 clove trees, and 
some planters owned more than one.^* Tippu Tip at first had no plan- 
tadon of his own, although his wife owned considerable property. He 
invested some of the proceeds from his trading in slaves and ivory in 
land in Zanzibar, and his property was reportedly worth £50.000 at the 

74. A planter is a person who has someone else pUni for him. 

75. Prideaux, Report, 1875-74, FOCP 2915, p. 79; Msgr. R. de Courmont. "Le Suh 
lanat de Zanguebar,’* Missions Cathoit^ues 18 (1886): 584; Fitzgerald, pp. 507, 519. 
555-56; Hardinge to Salisbury. 7 December 1895 (telegram). FOCP 6805. p. 148; **Sum' 
mary of Scheme Submitted by Sir John Kirk," is December 1896, FOCP ^58, p. 4. 

76. Churchill to Stanley, 19 August 1868, FOC?4SOS, p. 154; Germain, ‘'Zanzter/* p. 
554; Kirk to Bombay. 50 August 1871. FO 84/1544; Macdonald to Salisbury, 5 Hard) 
1888, FO 84/1906; Rashid bin Hassani. *The Story of Rashid Un Has&ani of the Bisa 
Tribe, Northern Rhodesia.** in Margery Perham. ed., Ten Afheans (London, 1965), p. 
106. Rashid was a slave of Bibi Zem Zem. 

77. Ruschenberger, p. 54; Guillain.Doruiaentf, vol. t/i. p. 52; Osgood, p. 51; Burton, 
Zorusbor, 1: 466; Germain, "Zanzibar.** p. 555; Christie. *‘Slavery.*’ p. 51. These hgures 
may simply be the traveler's way of saying that these ^anten had vast numbers of slaves. 
They are high even by oomparism with Caribbean sugar plantations, where economies of 
scale and high <x>ncentrations of %vealth gave rise to the largest slave planutions in the 
Americas. In the early eighteenth century, a leading planter in the British West Indies 
had a few hundred slaves. In Jamaica at the end of the century, the average estate pos¬ 
sessed 180 sbves. Dunn. Sugar and Slaves, |^. 46. 91; Fogel and Engerman, Time on the 
Cross, 1: 22. 

78. In 1902, the leading planters of Pemba included Salim ban Ahmed Al-Riami, Saleh 
bin All £ 1 -Riami. and Suleiman bin Mbarak, who owned 10.000 trees apiece. Mohamed 
bin Juma had 5,000 trees. Neither these figures nor the estimated numliwr of slaves pos¬ 
sess^ by the major {banters should be given too much weight. Cave to Lansdowne, 
24 Septmber 1902, PF 1905. xlv, 955. pp. 20-21. 
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end of the century.In 1895. according to Donald Mackenzie, who vis¬ 
ited Zanzibar on behalf of the Anti-Slavery Society, one Abdalla bin 
Salim owned six mashamba and 3.000 slaves, while his wife owned 
seven small mashamba and 1.600 slaves. Five others owned over 250 
slaves each. In Pemba. Mohamed bin Juma bin Said had seven planta¬ 
tions and 2,000 slaves, as well as additional beddings in Zanzibar.^^ His 
cousin claimed that he owned 500 himself, while a leading official in 
Pemba was said to own 500.^' A few landowners from the Hadramaut 
had vast landholdings; Mohamed bin Abdalla Bakshuwein. for ex¬ 
ample. had valuable estates in Pemba and Mombasa and smaller ones 
in Malindi.^^ 

These large landowners were a small fraction of the total. The Brit¬ 
ish vice-consul in Pemba thought that the average landlord owned 
thirty slaves. Mackenzie calculated an average of sixty-seven per 
shamba in Zanzibar and Pemba by comparing lists of mortgages with 
an estimate of the total number of slaves.^^ But his estimate of the slave 
population—266,000—1$ higher than most, and the mortgage lists are 
likely to yield a low estimate of plantations. Therefore, Mackenzie's 
calculation errs in the direction of excess, and the vice-consul's figure 
of thirty, although a rough estimate, appears to be in the right neigh¬ 
borhood.^^ Mackenzie, believing 15,000 Arabs lived in Zanzibar and 

79. Heinrich Brode. Ttppoo Tih: The Story cf His Coretr m CmW Africa, trans. H. 
Havelock {hoodon, >907). pp. 48. 248, 255; Robert Nunez Lyne. An ApostU cf 
Betng the of Sir LUryd WiUsam MoAews (London. 1956), pp. ti4-'i5. Mackenzie, pp. 
92*^3, said he owned seven mashamba and ioaxw slaves, which is a way of saying he 
own^ ‘"many" sbves. 

80. Mackenzie, pp. 77, 92-93. Fitzgerald also noted lhai Mohamed bin Juma owned 
''plenty of slaves," and Arthur Hardinge singled out Abdalla bin Salim and Tippu Tip as 
"Great native magnates.** Fitzgerald, pp. 594, 602; Hardinge to Salisbury, 25 April 1898. 
PP 1898, IX. 559, p. 72. 

81. Mackenzie, pp. 73. 75. The British vice-consul in Pemba said that the richest Arab 
there was Ali bin Abdulla £ 1 -Thena%vi, who owned 500 slaves, while three or four others 
owned 300 or more. Report by Mr. O'Sullivan upon the Island of Pemba, ind. Hardinge 
to Salisbury, 18 June 1896, PP 1896, ux 395, p. 41. 

82. Euan-Smith to Derby. 26 February 1^5. FOCP 2915. p. 203. For a biography of 
this unusual man, see Mbarak AJi Hinawy, Al-Ahda and Fori Jesus, Mombasa (L^don, 
•950). 

83. The lists mentioned 3.296 mashamba in Zanzibar and Pemba. Mackenzie added 
20 percent for unregistered mort^ges and divided it into an estimate made by Seyyid 
Bargash that there %vere 266.000 slaves on the islarxJs. Mackenzie, p. 94. An earlier 
source estimated there were 1,000 mashamba in Pemba—close to Mackenzie s figure—but 
another visitor thought that 4.000 Arab landed proprietors were in Zanzibar. Hc 4 mwood 
to Kirk, 10 May 1875. FOCP 2915. p. 185; John A. Dougherty. The East Indies Station; or 
the Crutse of H. M. S. 'Xiamer 1887-90 (Malta, 1892), p. 17. 

84. The average hgure b thus well below the late eighteenth*century average for 
Jamaica (180), but b greater than that in most parts of the Southern United Sutes. Fogel 
and Engerman, 1: 22; Wood, p. 163. 
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Pemba, calculated that an average of Bve or six Arabs lived on each 
shamba.^^ His population estimate is high, and a Bgure of three or four 
Arabs plus thirty to forty slaves per shamba is as reasonable a guess for 
the late nineteenth century as one can make. 

On the bottom of the scale was the smalhholder. In Pemba in 1875 
there were many small patches of cloves worked by one or two slaves.®® 
Even citizens of Zanzibar town who acquired a little money bought land 
and a few slaves. If so inclined, they setded the slaves on the land with 
orders to bring in the produce, and enjoyed the pleasures of urban 
life.®^ At a later date, many people owned small plots with all the prod¬ 
ucts of Zanzibar growing on them: cloves, coconuts, mangoes, cassava, 
and others.®® 

The clove growers of Zanzibar were principally Omani Arabs. Some 
Hadramis did become plantation owners, but more typically they were 
temporary residents or town dwellers. Many came as port laborers and 
invested their earnings in slaves, who in turn worked in the ports for 
their masters* benefit.®® Many people from Madagascar, the Comoro 
Islands, and elsewhere in the Indian Ocean came and went, serving on 
dhows or engaging in petty trade. Those who settled there generally 
worked in town as servants to Europeans and supervisors, or else they 
sailed and fished. The successful ones sometimes bought slaves and 
hired them out to others.®® These immigrants formed pan of an urban 
working population, but over the years they tended increasingly to 
become the owners of workers. Free laborers were marginal to the Zan¬ 
zibari economy, and on the plantations, virtually all labor consisted of 
slaves.®* 

$5. Mackenzie, p. 94. 

66. Holm wood to Kirk, 10 May 1675. FOCP <915. p. 165. 

87. Edward Sieere, Some Aceouni of ^ Town of Zam/bar (London, 1869). p. is. Small* 
holders, especially town residents, often hired out their slaves for urban labor. See chap* 
ter 5. 

88. W. W. A. FitZf^rald, ''Report on the Spice and Other Cultivations of Zanzibar and 
Pemba Islands." incl. Portal to Rosebery, 3 October 89s. FOCP 6362, p. 101. 

89. During the monsoon there was also a large Boating population of sailors and 

traders from the Hadramaut, as well as Oman. Sur. and India. Rigby to Anderson. 11 
February i860, FO 84/1150: £. Quass. ''Die Szuri's. die Kuli's. und die Sclaven in Zan¬ 
zibar," fur Allgememe Erdkunde, n.s. 9 (i860) 421-26: Constant in-Abel Semanne, 

Essai d'une topographie meduaie sur die de Zanzibar (Paris. 1864), p. 15. On port labor, see 
also chapter 5. 

90. Tozer to UMCA. 24 December 1864, in Gertrude Ward, ed-.Lrttm of Bisbop Tozer 
(London, 1902). p. 100; Christie.p. 532; Germain. "Zanzibar," p. 552; Baumann, 
Saruibar, pp. 32-33: Karl Wilhelm Sd\midi,Sansibar: Em OsUfrikamsches Culturbild (Leip¬ 
zig. 1888). p. 85. A few Africans from the adjacent coast came to Zanzibar to Bee from 
enemies or famine. They Bshed or became tenants on small mashamba, where they grew 
subsistence crops. Burton, Zontxfror. 1: 344-45. 

91. Quass. p. 443: Hamertcm to Bidwall. 27 April 1843. FO 54/5; M. S. Nolloth, "Ex¬ 
tracts from the Journal of Cap. M. S. Nolloth. H. M. S. Frolk,'' Nautkai Mag^ne (1857). 
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The Wahadimu of Zanzibar participated very little in the clove econ- ] 
omy. Whether by choice or because of the loss of their land, they lived 
on portions of the island which were not suitable for cloves. Some \ 
owned staves, but there was no large-scale agriculture for which to use 
them. The leader of the Wahadimu, the Mwenye Mkuu, was one of 
few. if not the only, major slaveowner. Wahadimu shared more or less 
equally in their limited opportunities, and trade was marginal to an 
economy based on farming and fishing.” The Wapemba. living in¬ 
terspersed among the Arabs of Pemba, embraced clove growing to a 
greater extent. They generally did so on a smaller scale than their Arab 
neighbors, although they, too, used slaves. Sometimes Arab men mar¬ 
ried Wapemba women, an act which gave them access to Wapemba 
land.” In short, most plantation owners, including virtually all the 
major ones, were Omanis, and almost all the plantation workers were , 
slaves. 

In this respect, as chapter 3 makes clear. Zanzibar differed from the^^ 
rest of the coast, where the older Swahili population fully participated : 
in the development of plantation agriculture. The reasons were largely i 
political: Omanis dominated Zanzibar as they failed to dominate the : 
mainland or even Pemba. Wahadimu either stayed in the relatively in- I 
ferule lands to the east and south of the town or were pushed farther 
in (hose directions. Moreover, Arabs in Zanzibar^unlike mainland * 
planters—grew a crop that had not been grown locally and whose cul¬ 
tivation required obtaining seedlings from previous planters and learn¬ 
ing new techniques. Only in the intersperse setdements of Pemba did 
such communication cross ethnic lines. 

Small-holders and large-holders were enmeshed in the international 
clove economy, and the course it took deeply affected the evolution of 
rural life in Zanzibar. Accounts of particular plantations are lacking, as 
are the data needed to calculate average incomes or rates of return on 
investment. The best one can do is to assume that the major limiting 


p. 157; Hardinge 10 Buxton. 96 November 1896, Anti-Slavery Society Papers, Rhodes 
House. Oxford University. G5. See also chapter 5. 

9a. Peily to Forbes, 12 February 186a. Pdly Papers, FO 800/234; Christie, “Slavery,*’ p. 
49: Hardinge to Salisbury, 8 September 1897, PP 1898. ux, 559, p. 12; Baumann. San- 
sthar. pp. 35-38; Last to Raikes, 8 February 1903. FOCP 8177. p. 71; Horner, letter, 7 
December 1865, St. Esprit, 196/B. 

93. Farler to Mathews. 31 January 1899, FP 1899, LXiii, 303. p. 35; Mackenzie, p. 80; 
Farler to Rogers. 15 August 1904, FOCP 8382. p. 108; Zanzibar. “Inquiry into Ctaims." 
p. 30-31. These observations on the ctmneaion between ethnicity and dove growing 
were borne out by later surveys. See Zanzibar Government, “Memorandum on Certain 
Aspects of the Zanzibar Clove Industry,** by G. D. Kirsopp, 1926, p. 6, and Edward Bat¬ 
son. *The Social Survey of Zanzibar,** unpublished MS. 1^1. vd. 15, copy in the Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office, London. 
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factor on clove production was the number of cloves a plantation 
owner's slaves could pick. Using this crude method, and an estimate 
from 1900 that five workers were needed to pick 100 clove trees (al¬ 
though ten would have been more desirable), plus a figure of six 
pounds per tree per year as the average yield, one comes up with the 
result that thirty slaves could harvest about too frasilas of cloves each 
year.^^ At the prices prevailing in 1839, this would yield S500—an 
enormous sum by local standards, even allowing for the middleman's 
share. The market value of thirty slaves was then around $600 to $900, 
SO that slaves could very quickly produce their own value in cloves. 
However, by 1870 the price was below $2, and the thirty slaves could 
only produce $200 worth of cloves. This is relatively close to a contem¬ 
porary estimate by Dr. Christie that the profit per slave was less than I5 
per ycar.®^ 

A large income required a truly enormous number of slaves. At 1870 
prices, 1,000 slaves could care for 20,000 trees yielding $7,000. That, in 
the Zanzibari economy, was a very large sum indeed, but only the Sul¬ 
tan, leading followers like Seyyid Suleiman, and unusual entrepreneurs 
like Tippu Tip could approach it. Islamic laws of inheritance— 
providing that all sons by wives or concubines receive an equal share, 
while daughters receive a half share and other relatives varying por- 
tions^meant that estates tended to fragment rather than accumulate 
over the generations,•• 

Once prices fell from their high level of the early 1840s, the average 
slaveowner had little room for costs that had to be paid in cash. It was 
essential for planters that slaves provide most of their own and their 
owner's food and shelter, that technology be kept simple, and that 
other faaors of produaion be minimized.*^ Zanzibar's richness in fruit, 

94. The productiviiy figure is from 0 *Sul]ivan*Beare. Report on Pemba. 1900. Foreign 
Onice, Diplonuik and Consubr Series, no. 2655. p. 11. This calculation comes up with 
gross sales only, neglecting middleman's markup, which Is unknown. Nor is it possible to 
estimate, even rou^ly, the cost of land, credit, or other costs. The produaiviiy estimate, 
however, is low, since not all dove trees ripened simultaneously, and the harvest could be 
spread out a little. On some large mashamba in 1902. there were anything from 17 to 
800 trees per laborer. Gave to Lansdowne, 84 September 1908. PP >903, XLV. 955. pp. 

90 - 21 . 

95. Christie, ''Slavery," p. 52. 

96. On inheritance in Zanzibar, see Peter A. Uenhardt, "Family Waqf in Zanzibar." 

East African Institute for Research. Conference Paper. 1968. For example, the es¬ 

tate of Seyyid Said, valued at $425,563. was divided among his sons, who received 
$57,917 eadi, and his daughters, each of whom got $28958. The son was thus much less 
wealthy than the father. Cc^lan, "Proceedings," Ind. Off., L/P8:$/5/>45, p. 113. 

97. Much more work needs to be done on the structure of the Zanzibari economy, par¬ 
ticularly its linkages with Indian Ocean and £urc^>ean commerda) spheres. However, it is 
dear that Zanzibar could not have achieved the spedalized plantation economy of Carib- 
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cassava, and other crops therefore was crucial to the viability of the 
plantation economy. If the planter wanted to eat imported rice or to 
purchase luxury goods, he could devote most of his cash income to that 
purpose or he could borrow against his estate. But if times were bad, 
he could rely on the produce of the plantation itself.*^ Only because 
plantations were capable of producing the necessides of daily life were 
they able to survive the periods of adversity described in chapter 4. 

Buying more slaves—to replenish or expand the labor force—was the 
principal difficulty. Given die small revenue, it is not surprising that 
much of Zanzibaris land came to be mortgaged.** 

High clove prices made plantation development desirable; declining 
prices made rural self*sufBdency a necessity for all but the wealthiest. 
These developments brought about a deep change in the urban, com- 
mercial life characteristic of Omanis at the beginning of the century. 
For some, plantation ownership was at hrst nothing more than an in¬ 
vestment, and the plantadon could be left in the charge of slaves. In 
the 1840s, Cuillain and Loarer wrote that relatively few plantation 
owners actually lived on their estates. They came to their plantations at 
harvest time to ensure that a sufficient supply of cloves was picked.^** 
The Sultan, however, was already setting a new model for plantation 
life. Seyyid Said spent four days each week in his big house on one of 
his plantations. On Mondays and Fridays, he held court in Zanzibar 
town, while many visitors were received at his country estate. He spent 
much time at his other plantations as well. According to one of his 
daughters, two plantations had palaces for his use, and six or eight had 
villas.'*' Seyyid Said was not just a rich Sultan exploiting his slaves and 
land but a landlord enjoying life on his estates. 

Others followed his example, building residences on their lands and 


bean sugar islands, which imported many staples for masters and slaves alike. Plantations 
in the Southern United States were more self-sufBdent. Rkhard B. Sheridan. Sugar and 
Slavery: An Economic History of the BrUuh Wat Indies, (Baltimore. 1974), pp. 

3 * 4-»5 

96. Travelers' impressions of rural life and sdf-sufBdency are discussed later in this 
chapter. 

99. A plantation owner with thirty sbves and a 10 percent aitricion rate (birth and 
death rates are not known), or one seeking to expand by 10 percent, would have lo pay 
|6o to $90 for the slaves, not counting interest, the cost of raising young slaves, etc. lliis 
would absorb a high percentage of the total income. However, slaves in Zanzibar cost 
vastly less than slaves in the United Sutes, where prices could be as high as $800 in 1S50. 
Fogel and Engcrman, 1: 76. On mortgages, see chapter 4. 

100. Cuillain. Oocuffvno. vol. a/i, p. 81; Loarer, O.L. 5/S3. notebook 4. 

101. Loarer, O.L, 5/23, notebook 1; Farsy, pp. 57, 59, 61-62; Ward to State Depart¬ 
ment, 21 February 1846, US Oxisul, 2; Cuillain, Documents, vol. 2/t, p. 30; Rueie. p. 87. 
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Spending more and more time at a “country seat.“ Rigby, in i860, vis¬ 
ited a number of country residences, while the American consul in 
1862 noted that Arab shamba owners were taking their families with 
them to their estates and living there throughout the few months of the 
picking season.*®* 

By the 1870s some Arabs still resided in town and left their estates to 
their slaves, with a landless Arab or a trusted slave as overseer. Others 
preferred to “lead a quiet retired life on their estates, and only visit the 
town to dispose of their produce, transact business, and visit their 
friends." Many retained “large handsome houses" in Zanzibar town 
but came to town only for a visit, a ceremony, or a call on the Sultan on 
his twice-weekly court sessions. As Sir Bartle Frere wrote after his visit 
to Zanzibar in 1873: 

Their time is for the most part passed at their 'shambas,' estates 
in the country, where they live a life of indolent ease, surrounded 
by slaves, borrowing money with facility from Indian traders if 
their estates are flourishing, doing without it if the estate is in dif¬ 
ficulties. At the worst, the poorest estate in this rich island will 
always yield enough food and shelter for them and their slaves, 
however numerous, and it is one of the peculiarities of the Arab 
character that, with great capacity for luxurious enjoyment, the 
Arab seems never to lose his power of living content and respected 
on the most frugal supply of the base necessities of life.*®^ 

Skeptical as one must be about English views of Arab indolence, Frere's 
comment reveals a shift to a more rural life-style. The explanation for 
what Frere observed was not the laziness of the Arab character but the 
fact that the Zanzibari economy provided subsistence even when it 
failed to provide cash: Arabs could afford not to succeed. High clove 
prices in the 1840s encouraged development of the rural areas, while 
declining prices thereafter strengthened rural self-sufBciency.*®* 

Frere not only says that Omanis could always survive on what their 
plantations produced, but that they could live a “respected" life even in 
hard times. Omani values had not come to identify respectability with 

102. Rigby, "Report,” i960, p. 327; Speer to Seward, 26 November 1862. US Consui, 

4: Richard Waten. Journal, 3 June p. 208. 

103. Christie, **SUvery,” p. 31. and Cho/fra, pp. 312-13. 

104. Sir Bartle Frere, "Memorandum on the Position and Authority of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar," Incl. Frere to Granville, 7 May 1873. PP 1873, LXi, 767, p. 112. Later, Bau- 
mann noted the importance of the rural life wd the constant movement back and forth 
between city and country. Samibar, p. 32. 

105. This was even truer o( Pemte, for there no urban centers to distract from planta- 
tion life. The importance of living in the countryside to Arab life in parts of East Africa 
was explained to me by Ahmed Abdalla Al-Mazrui, MSA 4. 
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income. Wealth was very much an attribute of status, but not the domi¬ 
nant attribute. 

Nevertheless, consumer goods became important for personal use, 
enjoyment, and display. The major import—cotton cloth—became, 
thanks to decades of trade, a necessity for a large portion of the popu¬ 
lation. As wealth from trade and agriculture fell into Omani hands and 
as a greater variety of foreign goods entered the port, Arabs acquired a 
taste for European furniture, mirrors, and china.At weddings and 
other ceremonies, women showed off their clothes, jewels, and per¬ 
sonal servants. Modest amounts were spent on imported carpets, 
crockery, gold lace, and perfume.'®* 

Yet the quiet opulence of the plantation mansion of the Old South or 
the overindulgence of the West Indian sugar planter did not become 
part of life in Zanzibar. Some of the foreign consuls, interested in 
selling more of their countries' produce, found the Arabs' new interest 
in such items to be distressingly modest. As the French consul wrote: 

The very restrained needs of the inhabitants, the simplicity, and 
1 would say, the originality of their taste will for a long time be an 
obstacle to the intr^uction in these regions of French produas, 
which in general are little sought after.'®* 

The Arabs selected only those items they wanted from the luxuries 
Europe had for sale. A few mirrors, carpets, pictures, and some old 
china were sufficient for a homeowner to give an impression of luxury. 
Otherwise, houses were simply furnished."® 

In addition to the new fancy for European products, two older items 
were particularly valued as symbols of wealth: doors and daggers. As 
the visitor to Zanzibar can still observe, Zanzibari houses are designed 
around their elaborate and often beautifully carved doors. These are 
the work of local craftsmen, including slaves, and are in many houses 


106. Rigby, Report. 1660, p. 332; Konter, letter, 24 June 1864. $t. Esprit, 196/B; 

Alfred Gnndidlcr, Sotke sur CiUdeZarmbar (St. Dents, Reunion. 1868). p. 10. Cloth im¬ 
ports—for irainsshipmenf and local use—were over $1,000,000 annually. Prideaux, Re> 
pon. 1873-74, 2915, pp. 97, 99. 

107. Steere, p. 14; Gulltain.Dorumenls vol. 2/1. pp. 86-87; Burton, 1:386-88. 

Precisely because avenues of display were limiicd, ^ese ceremonies were very important 
indicators of wealth and status. Margaret Strobel. ‘‘Women's Wedding Celebrations in 
Mombasa, Kenya,'* Thf African Studies Rnnetf 18 (1973): 35 - 45 * 

108. Prideaux, Report. 1873-74, FOCP 2915, pp. 97-100. The largest such item was 
crockery—valued at $27,000 in 1873-74. 

109. Cochet to MAE, 15 January 1857. MAE. 2. 

110. India Government. A MtdkO’Topographkal Rtppri on Zanzibar, by John Robb (CaJ- 
cutu, 1879), p. 5; Browne, pp. 455. 438-40; Homer, letter, 8 October 1S68, St. Esprit, 
196/8; C«het to MAE, a January 1857, AN. Af. £tr., Bni/438. 
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the one external mark of distinction.^^* The respectable Arab rarely 
ventured outside his door without his sword or dagger, preferably an 
ornamented silver one.*** 

This ability to be content with a minimum of luxuries was one reason 
why so many European writers asserted that Arabs were lazy. Hamer- 
ton wrote that as soon as Arabs were producing sufficient cloves *'to en¬ 
able them to sleep away their lives and procure women for their 
harems/' they would turn over their mashamba to an overseer and '"ap¬ 
pear to care little how matters are carried on.** An American consul felt 
that Arabs were content with the **quiet enjoyment of their shambas, 
slaves and seraglios.'* More harshly, a French visitor claimed that most 
Arab landowners led “an idle life.** *** Seyyid Majid himself observed to 
the American consul that **My subjects are indolent and do not know 
how to make business." **^ All miss^ the point. It was not a question of 
indolence so much as a social system that placed reladvely little value 
on work and wealth for their own sake. 

In Zanzibar, as well as Oman, the religious element of life remained 
important, even as business became a more central occupation. Arabs 
spent much time in the daily prayers prescribed by their religion.**^ A 
recent study by B. G. Martin has demonstrated that a community of Is¬ 
lamic scholars developed in Zanzibar. Some of these scholars traveled 
to Arabia and the Middle East to make the pilgrimage to Mecca or to 
study. All based their scholarship and teaching on texts by scholars 
throughout the Muslim world, and some produced original work of 
their own. The most famous had pupils from many places in East 
Africa and other parts of the Indian Ocean region. They and their 
pupils played essential roles in the government, serving as kadis 
(judges) and as advisors to the Sultan.*** They were among the most 

lu. On slaves as artisans, see chapter 5. Door-carven were also observed by 
mann, SomiAor, p. 48. 

118. Burton.Zonzi&dr, i:5S4*a6; Cuillam,Documents, vc^. s/i, p. 88: Sdtmidt, p. 37. 

113. Hameiton to Bombay, 13 July 184), copy in Gray Papers, Cambridge University 
Library, box 1; Speer to Seward, 26 November 1862. US D^ul, 4; Courmont, p. 393. 
See also Krapf, Journal, 7 March 1844, CMS GA5/016/165, and Germain, ^'Eanzibar,** pp. 
55«-53 

114. Speer to Seward, 26 November 1862, US Consul, 4. 

115. Steere, pp. 12-13; Burton, Zanzibar, 1: 388-90; Guillain, Documents, vol. 9/1, p. 

95. Etienne Marras, **L'Isle de Zanzibar,*' BuiUtm de la SocieU de de MarseilU 5 

<1881): 195. 

116. B. G. Martin. '*Notes on Some Members the Learned Cbsses of Zanzibar and 
East Africa in the Nineteenth Century.*'i 4 /ricizR Htiiorkal Studies 4 (1971): 525-45: Ab- 
dalla Saleh Al-Farsy, Tereheya Imam na Wanavyuam Wakubwa wa Mashariki ya Africa 
(Zanzibar, 1944), pp. 76-77. Many of the leading scholars were Hadramis, bui Seyyid 
Bargash encouraged Ibadi schc^rship and brou^t about the publication in Zanzibar of 
important Ibadi works. Jose^ Sduidil. *'Bib 1 k>th^ues et manuscrits abadites,** Revue 
Afkcame 50 (1956): 375-98. 
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respected men of Zanzibar, and some were remembered long after 
their deaths.”’ 

Some of the families that furnished the leading scholars were notably 
successful in business, and it is likely that economic success contributed 
to the creation of a society that could afford the time needed for a 
scholarly life. The Al-Ruwehi family supplied Zanzibar with some of its 
leading Ibadi scholars, and this family also owned extensive clove plan* 
tations. Several of the leading Sunni scholars came from active trading 
families.”* 

That these families chose to take success in business as an opportu¬ 
nity to pursue a scholarly life, and that Zanzibaris in general continued 
to enjoy a life of limited material extravagance, point to the enduring 
quality of the Omanis* social values. Nevertheless, by 1870 the clove 
plantation had become important both as an investment and as a way 
of life. Money was earned and enjoyed; businessmen and planters al¬ 
tered their investments in response to price changes; traders went on 
arduous and risky journeys in search of gain; and farmers experi¬ 
mented with new crops. 

This was not a confrontation between new economic incentives and 
an archaic ideology. Even in Oman, Ibadi asceticism had not prevented 
Omanis from enjoying the fruits of commercial success. Perhaps a con¬ 
tinuation of high clove prices over several decades would have sub¬ 
merged old communal rivalries beneath common economic interests 
and would have made economic success a more important component 
of ideology. But by the 1850s, overproduction was forcing the price 
down. Instead of an export-economy dominated by high price incen¬ 
tives—like the Caribbean sugar economy at its peak—Zanzibar devel¬ 
oped plantations as integrated units, capable of providing both subsis¬ 
tence and cash income. Nor did agricultural development lead to 
further transformation of the economy. As chapter 4 will suggest, 
Omanis became increasingly hemmed in after 1872 by the struaural 
weaknesses of the plantation economy: lack of control over marketing 
and finance as well as low clove prices and a threatened slave supply. 

The new economic conditions did not force wealthy planters and 
traders to reformulate the ideology that justihed their superior posi¬ 
tion. Economic success per se did not define their high status, although 
it was an important component of it. What defined the upper stratum 
of society is best expressed by a term sdll used by Arabs and Swahili 
today, heshma —meaning, literally, '*respea.** It implied sufficient 

117. See the biographies of some of these scholan in Farsy, Tertfu, which he wrote for 
the benefit of Zanzibaris in 1944. 

118. Joseph Schacht. “Notes on Islam in East Africa^ Studio Isiamico 23 (1965): 121: 
MSA 54; Martin, pp. 551-41. 
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wealth to have a decent home and wear decent attire and to purchase 
the few luxury goods that were valued. It implied being able to provide 
guests with hospitality.^^* In both Oman and Zanzibar, heshima meant 
having a retinue of slaves, and that was expensive. Heshima also meant 
coming from a good family and from an Omani communal group 
whose power and place in society were recognized. It required an ''ariS' 
tocratic appearance and behavior.*' To be respected, one also had to be 
a good Muslim, learned as well as pious. Wealth was part of this pic¬ 
ture, but it was not equated with personal worth.’*® There were sub¬ 
stantial incentives to make profits, but less pressure to maximize them, 
either for display or investment. 

The process of plantation development transformed, rather than 
overthrew, the connection between slaves and status in the scale of 
Omani values. Having dependent followers had long been an impor¬ 
tant component of power and prestige. The increasing economic im¬ 
portance of slaves was added to their social value. As a German visitor 
wrote, **The number of slaves one owns is still a criterion of power and 
reputation.'* Yet it was the ownership of slaves—not just the income 
they produced—that was valued. Whether the clove industry prospered 
or stagnated, the slaves* labor helped provide subsistence while their 
presence conveyed prestige. 

If the growing economic value of slaves did not end their social 
meaning, neither did it end their political importance. To be sure, Zan¬ 
zibar was more peaceful than Oman and if the Sultan*s control over 
outlying areas of the islands and over the mainland was weak, at least 
he had a better grip on the port with its all-important customs house, 
plus his own vast plantations.’** Still, feuds between communal groups 

119. On the imporunce of ho^iiality and visiting to Zanzibari sodeiy. see Steere, pp. 
ia-13; Guillain.Docummts, vol. 9/1. pp. 5S-55; hunon, Zanzibar, 1: 588-90; Henry Stan¬ 
ley Newman, Banani: The Transitwn from U> Freedom in Zanzibar and Pemba (London. 

1898). p. 62; Pearce, pp. 217. 250; Robert Nunez Lyne, Zanzibar in ConUmparary Tmes 
(London. 1905). pp. 216-17. 

180. Note the sentiment expressed in the Swahili proverb: “Kupata si kwa werevu; na 
kukosa si ujinga** (Getting is not of cunning and lacking is not stupidity). W. £. Taylor. 
African Aphorisms or Sawi from Swohdt’Land (Lcmdcm, 1891)* nos. 191. 192. See also the ob¬ 
servations of the German visitor SchmkJt, pp. 30. 39, and the discussion of values in Jan 
Knappett. ''Social and Moral CorKxpts in Swahili Islamic Literature,*'40 (1970): 
35 

121. Schmidt, p. 46. Similar views are expressed in Hamerton to Bombay. 2 January 
1842. PP 1844, XLVtii, 1, p. 419; PeUy to Forbes. 1 February 1862. Proceedings for May 
1862. IN A. 2; Christie, p. 328. 

182. There is as yet no adequate analysis of Zanzibari pohtics in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, but it would appear that the distribution of power and relations among communal 
groups were neither static nor radically altered frcRn the time of SeyykI Said's arrival 
until the 1870s. See Qr^yyHistorytf Zanzibar; SherilT; and Andreas Birken, "Oas Sulianat 
Zanzibar im 19 Jahrhunden,** (^.D. diss., Eberthard-Kaiis-Universitat zu Tubingen, 
»970. 
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and between individuals continued to erupt, and slaveowners—includ¬ 
ing the Sultan and his rivals—occasionally had to mobilize their slaves 
and other followers (see chap. 5). 

The balance among the tasks and functions of slaves was changing, 
but what still counted most was their presence. A dependent plantation 
labor force could be assimilated into older notions of *'the following.*' 
By 1872, slaves had become a part of plantation life—most of them 
lived on the plantations, taking care of themselves, working for their 
masters, but above ail there. Slaves* produaiviiy had become, for the 
first time, a major consideration, but it was not the only consideration. 

The slaveowners were, for the most part, planters. However, they 
were not a planter class: a class whose dominant material basis is the in¬ 
come generated by plantations and whose status is primarily deter¬ 
mined by the social fact of plantation ownership. It was not simply that 
communal differences inhibited planters from coalescing as a class, but 
a question of the economic and social significance of the plantation. 
Commerce, including that in items unrelated to plantations, was also 
important to a large segment of the Omani elite, while the ownership 
of land and slaves, as well as the income derived from them, were ele¬ 
ments, but not dominant elements, of social status. Political power, 
moreover, was a matter of personal followers, communal affiliations 
and alliances, and dynastic conflicts—not a derivative of plantation 
ownership. The ruling family incorporated cloves into its other, more 
lucrative sources of wealth—commerce, taxes, and tribute. Plantation 
agriculture had changed the way Omanis and their slaves worked and 
lived, but it did not overwhelm Zanzibar as it did the Southern United 
States, the Caribbean, and Brazil. Older social structures and values 
remained a vital part of Zanzibari society throughout the nineteenth 
century. 
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3 Arab and African Slaveowners on the 

Mainland Coast 


The mainland coast was part of the same Indian Ocean trading system 
as Zanzibar and was buffeted by the same winds of change in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Trade between coastal cities and the interior was ex¬ 
panding, and the scale of agricultural production was increasing. While 
Zanzibar profited from a valuable new crop, the coast found its role in 
the Indian Ocean network by producing old ones, grain and coconuts. 
Not only did the scale of agricultural production increase vastly from 
the 18205, but in parts of the coast—most strikingly Malindi—new ways 
of organizing production were developed. The characteristic coastal 
farming unit—a family supplemented perhaps by a few slaves work¬ 
ing alongside it—gave way to plantations, large-scale operations based 
on closely supervised slave labor. ^ 

The same extension of trading networks that had stimulated the 
clove industry of Zanzibar linked food-poor areas in Arabia and the 
Horn of Africa with the fertile mainland coast, while the wealth that 
Arabs of Oman and the Hadramaut were obtaining from their trading 
activities made them able to import more foodstuffs. Meanwhile, Zan¬ 
zibar itself began to import grain. Millet was much in demand in Ara¬ 
bia and Zanzibar, while coconuts and sesame—a seed from which oil 
was extracted—fed an expanding market in Arabia as well as the 
eagerness of French traders in Zanzibar to c^tain oil-producing crops. ^ 
Mainland farmers found the means to meet these demands through 
the slave-trading infrastruaure that developied in the late eighteenth 

1. A fine discussion of Swahili agriculture may be found in Janet Bujra, *‘An Anthro¬ 
pological Study of PolitkaJ Action in a Bajuni Village. Kenya** (Ph.D. diss.. University of 
London, 1968). It is hard to prove that the type of agriculture described by Bujra existed 
before the mkJ-nineteenth century, for no detailed descriptions exist. The predominance 
of small-scale agriculture is inferred from the observations of Lieutenant Emery in Mom¬ 
basa in 1824-26, which are discussed below. The use of slaves along the coast was men¬ 
tioned, but not described, by Don Francisco d'AlxnekJa in 1505 and Monsieur Morice in 
1776. (Documents reprinted in Freeman-Grenville. ed., Thi East African Coast, pp. 106, 
109. and The French at Kiiwa Island, p. 107.) Outside of the plantation context, nine- 
teenth<entury Swahili agriculture was not very different from that practiced by hin¬ 
terland peoples. See Ytvisaker. "Lamu Archipelago." and Spear. "The Kaya Complex." 

2. On the demand for grain and sesame, sec Capt. Loarer. "lie de Zanguebar." O.I., 
5/23. notebooks 2 and 3; Guillain, DocunvYUs. vol. 2/2. pp. 315-16. 536-37: Ladislas- 
Cochet to MAE. 15 January 1857, MAE. 2. 
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century, extended, at times, by slaves dumped on the coastal market 
due to fluctuations in the export trade. 

This chapter will examine agriculture in two parts of the northern 
coast, Mombasa and Malindi. Mombasa, long a smalUscale grain- 
producing area, extended its fields farther into its hinterland in the 
1840s. Malindi developed rapidly in the 1860s and 1870s to become the 
leading grain-growing area of the entire coast. These two places em¬ 
brace the most important variations in response to the changing eco¬ 
nomic situation. Malindi was a new settlement, founded solely for the 
purpose of exploiting its rich and largely unoccupied lands. Mombasa 
was an old dty, dominated by a trading community with long traditions 
of urban life. This chapter will show the different ways that the econ¬ 
omy and society of these towns were affected by the expansion of agri¬ 
culture, and part 2 will examine the impact of these changes on the or¬ 
ganization of agricultural labor and the day-to-day lives of the slaves.^ 

Maundi: The Growth of a Plantation Town 

In the 1850$, Malindi was an abandoned ruin, visited occasionally by 
passing dhows and by Galla hunters and pastoralists who lived in its 
hinterland/ In Portuguese times it had been a center for the cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit and other produas as well as a trading port of some signif¬ 
icance, but as Mombasa became the focus of Portuguese interests, Ma¬ 
lindi declined. It was finished off in the late eighteenth century, as 
Galla nomads moved south, sacking whatever was in their path. How¬ 
ever, by mid-nineteenth century, fortunes were changing once again. 
The power of the Galla. besieged from the north by Somali, was declin- 
ing.» 

There are as many different versions of the refounding of Malindi as 
there are ethnic groups in the town, but all of them stress the arrival of 
people by sea in search of agricultural land. The most definite evidence 
available comes from two Europeans, the German von der Decken and 
the American Thornton, who, in November i86i, saw the stone houses 

3. Agriculture in other parts of the coast generally fits between these two extremes, al- 
lhou|^ local gec^paphiol and politxal conditions heavily influenced the way farming 
was done and bbor utilized. See Ylvisaker; McKay. ‘‘Southern Kenya Coast"; and a forth¬ 
coming dissertation of Takaungu for the University of Wisconsin by Peter KofTsky. 

4. William Owen of the British navy and the missionary Krapf both saw the ruins in 

the early nineteenth century. Owen. Narraiwf of 1:40a; Ludwig Krapf. TravHs, 

Researches and Missumary Labours dunng an EigiUem Years* Residence m Eastern Africa (Bos¬ 
ton. i860), pp. ia4-a5. 

5. For a general introduction to Malindi. see Esmond Bradley Martin. The History of 
Mo/mdi; A Geo^japhecoi Anaiysis of an East African Coasted Town from the Portuguese Period to 
the present (Nairobi, 1973). Much new material on the C^lb may be found in Ylvisaker. 
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of the town being rebuilt by 50 settlers. 150 Baluchi soldiers, and i,ooo 
slaves sent by the Sultan of Zanzibar.* 

Today, four distinct ethnic groups exist in Malindi and Mambrui, a 
sister village about twelve miles up the coast. These are the Washella 
(Swahili from a town on Lamu island farther up the coast), Bajuni 
(Swahili from elsewhere in the Lamu Archipelago), Omani Arabs, and 
Hadrami Arabs. Most Washella and Bajuni informants believe that 
their ancestors had begun farming in the Malindi*Mambrui area, with* 
out settling permanendy, before the Sultan sent the expedition ob* 
served by the explorers. This was an extension of farming patterns in 
the Lamu region, where the largely island-dwelling Swahili population 
could only grow coconut trees on the islands and so crossed to the 
mainland to grow grain.^ The part of Malindi where the Washella sup¬ 
posedly built their temporary huts is to this day known as Sheila. How¬ 
ever, the Galla were still in the area and attacked or kidnapped anyone 
who went alone to get water from the Sabaki River. Most Washella in¬ 
formants say that for this reason the Washella sought the protection of 
the Sultan, who sent the Baluchi soldiers, a governor, and Arab setders 
to help.* According to the Washella—and other groups agree—the dif¬ 
ferent peoples who had come to Malindi concentrated in their own re¬ 
spective quarters of the town but lived in relative harmony. Most Ba¬ 
juni gravitated to Mambrui.* 

Most Omani Arabs, on the other hand, claim that Malindi was re- 
founded by order of the Sultan of Zanzibar. Seeking to expand cultiva¬ 
tion in his dominions, he sent some of his fellow Omanis from Muscat 
and Zanzibar, along with Baluchis to protect them from the Galla. 
Once the area was paciBed, other setders of various origins came and 
began to farm.’* Hadrami Arabs most often went to Mambrui and 

6. Otto Kersten, Cdrl tvn 4er Dtckfn'i Retsen m OilAfrUut (Leipzig, 1871), s: 419; 
Richard Thornton, diary. \ November i86>. in H. A. Fosbrooke, ''Richard Thornton in 
East Africa," Tanganyika NoUs and Rtcords, no. 58-59 (1962), p. 54. 

7. MAL 1,66. Farming patterns in the Lamu area are discussed at length by Bujra and 
Ylvbaker. 

8. MAL 1,9, 17, 27. Ihomcon noticed that the recently arrived Baluchis were sta¬ 
tioned along the route to the Sabaki River because slaves had been killed by Gallas while 
fetching water. Diary. 2 November 1861. This portion of the diary is not in Rhodes 
House. Oxford, and 1 was shown a copy by Peter Ko^sky, who obuined it from H. A. 
Fosbrooke. 

9. MAL 4, 17. 26, 27, 56. 41.45i 46. Consul Kirk and Vice-Consul Gissing both noted 
the establishment of farms north of Mambrui by people frtMn Lamu. Kirk to Derby, 4 
April 1877, PP 1878, LX VII. 495, p. 505; Gissing to Kirk, 14 September 1884. FOCP 5165, 
P M3* 

10. MAL 18, 28, 56, 59. A person of slave mgin, brought up in an Omani household, 
gave the same version as his owners people, while someone whose ancestors were slaves 
of an Mshella gave the Washella version. MAL 50, 31. 
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Omanis to Malindi, although all four communal groups were well rep¬ 
resented in each village.*’ 

There is no way to make a certain choice between these two ver¬ 
sions.*^ But both acknowledge the most important elements of the 
other's stories: the Arabs admit that the Washella and Bajuni came on 
their own to Malindi seeking land* while the Washella and Bajuni admit 
that Omanis and Hadramis came for the same purpose and that the 
Sultan sent troops and a governor to protea and control the setde* 
ment.*^ So began an ethnically diverse plantation town. 

Whether a remarkable first crop or the result of several years of 
farming* much grain had already been harvested by November 1861.*^ 
Malindi was soon sending grain to Arabia* produced by *'some thou¬ 
sands of slaves." 

When Frederic Holmwood of the British Consulate at Zanzibar vis* 
iied Malindi in 1874, he saw "fine farms well stocked with slaves ex¬ 
tending for miles in every direction.’' Areas that had been uncleared 
bush at the time of his visit the previous year were now under cultiva¬ 
tion. Between Malindi and Mambrui, plantations extended up to six 
hours* marching time inland. Consul Kirk estimated grain exports to be 
around $150,000 in 1873.*^ Each year thirty dhows left Malindi with 

11. Charles New, who vtsiied Mambrui in May 1866. was toid by ihe governor, Ketned 
bin Said Al-Busaidi, that he had founded the town seven months previously. Charles 
New/Journal, t May-8 June 1^66,” (JruiedMeihodut Free Church Magazine 10(1867): 500. 
A similar version of ihe founding of Mambrui was given by the grandson of the alleged 
founder. MAL 28. Some Hadrami Arabs in Mambrui say that Hemed bin Said founded 
the city; others say it was Bajuni. MAL 40, 44. 

19. The Washella-Bajuni version has the ^vantage of being consistent with these peo¬ 
ples' habii of seeking mainland farms for grain, whereas the Omani version postulates a 
specific expedition to develop an area that they had not used for generations. British of¬ 
ficials in Zanzibar were well aware of the Sultan's expedition to build Dar es Salaam, but 
there is no mention of a similar venture in Malindi. 

13. A Baluchi informant descended from one of the original soldiers stressed the role 
of the Baluchis in pacifying the area, without which a viaUe agrkuliura] setdement would 
have been impossible. He did admit that Washella may have come earlier to farm, suffer- 
ing greatly from the Galla. MAL 5. No informants mentioned that the governor initially 
paid the local Galla $430 a year to keep quiet. Frederic Holmwood. Report, ind. Pri* 
deaux to Derby, 94 November 1874, ^OCP 9913. p. 16-^17. 

14. Thornton and von der Decken were told that a British antislave trade patrol had 
recently entered Malindi harbor and burned three dhows, one of which contained 3.000 
bags of grain. T^rnton Diary, 1 November 1861. The dhow-buming incident is also de¬ 
scribed by W. C. Devereux, A Cruise in the *Xjorgon'' (London, 1869: repr. 1968), pp. 
137-38, and by two informants, MAL 39, 60. 

15. Rebmann to CMS, 98 April 1869, CMS CA3/M3: New. ^Journal/ p. 504. New 
wrote that Malindi had a populatkm of 10-13.000 in the 1860s. which is an exaggera¬ 
tion. Charles New, Ltfe, Wandenngs and Leibcurs in Easiem Africa (London, 1873), p. 166. 

16. Holmwood. FOCP 9915. p. 7; Kirk u> Granville. 6 November 1873, PP 1874, lxii , 
749, pp. 101-09. A Frenchman estimated that grain exports were between $80,000 and 
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millet, destined principally for the Hadramaut, while fifteen to twenty 
took away sesame. Other dhows carried grain to Zanzibar.’^ 

Malindi had become, in Kirk*s words, **the granary of Eastern 
Africa.*' Among Swahili, the town became known as Mtama, ^'Millet.'* As 
the intense cultivation near the sea exhausted the scmI, the fields were 
allowed to lie fallow and cultivation was extended inland. The planta* 
dons reached lo to 15 miles inland by 1877. while behind Mambrui the 
whole area was “one extensive field.” 

The 1880s were the height of Malindi*s prosperity. A visitor called it 
“a vast sea of nUama.'* Vice-Consul Gissing, a Bridsh official touring the 
area in 1884, found the soil “rich and very carefully culdvated.” Al¬ 
though the area being farmed was still increasing, the “available extent 
of land for increase is practically without limit." Agricultural exports, 
as Table 3:1 shows, were large and growing. Meanwhile, coconut trees 
were being planted in large numbers, and mangoes and other fruit 
trees were planted as well. By 1890, there were “forests” of coconut, 
mango, orange, and other trees, although the fruit was mainly con¬ 
sumed locally.*® 

Most of the grain was carried away by big dhows owned by people 

TABLE 3:1 

Exports of Maundi and Mambrui 



ISS 4 

Frasiias 

Frasdas 

1887 

M,T. DoUars 

Millet 

500,000 

500,000 

150,000 

Sesame 

120,000 

250,000 

150,000 

Beans 

120,000 

200.000 

80,000 

Other 

20.000 

3,000 

1,800 

Total Value 

$ 275,000 


$ 381,800 


SouRCCS: Ctssing 10 Kirk. 16 September 1884 . FOCP 5165 . p. 247 ; 
Frederic Holmwood. ‘"Estimates of Present Cusioms Duty upon the Trade 
of His Highness the Sultan's Dominiom between Wanga to Kipini inclu¬ 
sive." 6 May 1887 . in Sir MTdliam Mackinnon Papers, Africa, IBEA, no. 943 , 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 


$1 30,000 each year. H. Greffulhe. “Voyage de Lamoo a Zanzibar," BulUbn (U la SocieU de 
Gtographf et (fEtudes Coloniales de ManedU, a (1878): 558. 

17. Holmwood. Report, filed with Prideaux. Administrative Report on Zanzibar, 

1875-74, FOCP 3915, pp. 86-87. Guillois to MAE. to December 1875, MAE 5. 

18. Kirk to Derby, 4 April 1877, FOCP 5686, pp. 563-65; MAL 9. 86, 38, 56. 

19. Frederick Jackson, £ar(jr£>t^ in East Africa (London, 1950), p. 51; Gissing to Kirk, 
16 September 1884. FOCP 5165, p. 347. 

80. Gissing, FOCP 5165. p. 347; Alexandre Le Roy, “Au Zanguebar Anglais," Muriens 
Caiholigues 23 (1890): 606; W. W. A. Fit^rald, “Report on the Native Cultivation, Prod¬ 
ucts and Capabilities of the Coast Lands of the Malindi District," 1891, copy in Royal 
Commonwealth Sodcty Library. 
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from Arabia and the Persian Gulf, which came down each year with the 
monsoon winds. Smaller dhows, owned by Lamu people and oc« 
casionaily by Malindi people, also took grain to the arid coast of Soma* 
lia. Local dhows brought grain to Zanzibar as well. The export of grain 
was handled by Brms in Malindi and Mambrui. Most were Indian— 
with connections with merchants in Mombasa or Zanzibar—but a few 
were Hadrami. Grain was brought to Malindi on the heads of slaves or 
on donkeys and sold to the grain merchants, who then sold it or con¬ 
signed it to the dhows.^^ 

Malindi*s expansion owed much to the relative solidity of the grain 
market. Grain prices rose in the 1870$ and remained relatively stable. 
Millet sold for $.30 per frasila in 1884 and the same in 1891, although 
sesame fell from $.50 to $.30.*^ Although it is impossible to calculate 
yields or productivity, Kirk estimated in 1873 that a slave could pro* 
duce $42 worth of grain and sesame in one year, which was close to his 
purchase price at that time. If Kirk's estimate of 4,000 to 5,000 held 
slaves is accurate, they would in theory be able to produce Si68,000 to 
$210,000 worth of grain, a figure that is consistent with available ex¬ 
port data.^^ 

If Kirk's estimates are even close, the rate of return on slave capital 
must have been much higher in Malindi than in Zanzibar, at least after 
clove prices declined. I have been told that a man could become rich in 
one season, and the life histories discussed below suggest that this may 
have been only a modest exaggeration.^^ Once established, a planter 
could do very well indeed. One of the biggest, Suleiman bin Abdalla 
Al-Mauli, was at one time paying an export duty of $940 on his crop, 
This would correspond to ^es of $7,500 of millet.” 

Malindi's extraordinary development from an abandoned town to 
the granary of East Africa had much to do with a factor common Co 
most plantation areas: low population density and the political 
weakness of the previous inhabitants. The Galla could be held off by 
Baluchis and appeased by a small payment until they could be ignored, 
and the northward migrations of Mijikenda agriculturalists who lived 
in the coastal hinterland south of Malindi were not a factor there until 


SI. Holmvvood, FOCP 2915, pp. 86-87: Greffulhe, p. 340; MAL 8,10, 18. 26, 27,42. 

22. Kirk to Derby, 4 April 1877. FOCP 3686. p. 565; GUsing, FOCP 5165, p. 246; 
Fitzgerald, Report on Malindi. p. 4. 

23. Kirk*2 estimate of productivity sounds Kigh, but his estimate of the number of 
slaves may be low. Kirk to Granville, 6 November 1873, PP >874, lxii, 749, pp. io|'K> 2. 
Compare the calculated exports with the actual figures in Table 3:1. 

24. MAL 44. 

25. Bell Smith, Report on Malindi-Takaungu Distrku, December 1892, incl. IBEA Co. 
to FO, 18 March 1893, FO 2/57. 
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around 1890, by which time Arab and Swahili settlers were brmly in 
control of the rich coastal plain. 

The evidence of Holmwood, Cissing, and others suggests that land 
was available for those who could clear the bush in the 1870s and 
i88os.^^ Most informants agree that new land was claimed simply by 
being cleared. Applications for land tides during the early colonial era 
frequently claimed land on the grounds that it was “cleared by myself’ 
or “cleared by my slaves." ** Once cleared, land was generally used for 
one to three years and then allowed to revert to bush and restore itself. 
The original owner retained tide under Islamic law but went on to 
clear a new shamba.^^ 

The size of plantations, therefore, was mainly determined by the 
number of slaves one owned. As one informant put it, “nguvu ni wa- 
tumwa," “strength is slaves." Some settlers came to Malindi with their 
slaves; others came as relatively poor people and bought slaves with the 
proceeds of their own labor.** In 1866. 217 of the slaves legally ex¬ 
ported from Zanzibar were consigned to Malindi, but they were un¬ 
doubtedly supplemented by others who avoided the duty at Zanzibar.** 


26. By 1874, the number of soldiers was down to thirty, and shortly thereafter pay¬ 
ments ceased. Holmwood. FOCP 2915. pp. 15-16; Weaver 10 Craufurd, 25 July 1896, 
CP/1/75/46. Calb, as well as Sanye. remained in the vicinity until Mijikenda agricultural* 
isu occupied the area behind the coastal plain, and occasional conflicts continued to 
erupt. The Mijikenda migrations reached the Sabaki River about 1890. as noted by 
Le Roy. p. 607; Binns to Lang. 28 Januaiy. 19 Februar>. and 26 March 1890, CMS 
G3/A5/0/1890/35, 49, 157. For more on the Mijikenda. see Spear. 

27. Holmwood. FOCP 2915. p. 7; Gissing to Kirk. 16 September 1884. FOCP 5165. 
p. 247. A British official in 1896 wrote that 75,000 of the 160.000 acres of fertile land in 
the Malindi-Mambrui area were unappropriated. He probably misunderstood the Mus¬ 
lim law on abandonment, but is right in finding little pressure on land. Weaver to Crau¬ 
furd, 23 July 1896, CP/1/75/46. 

28. Muslim law makes rK> distinction between land that is seized by force and land that 
is purchased—both are property and can be used, sold, or mortgaged in much the same 
way as under English law. Charles Hamilton. The Hfdaya, or Guide (London. 1791). 4: 
129-32; Testimony of Sheikh Mohamed bin Omar Bakar, former chief kadi of Kenya. 12 
July 1934, hearing re a/c 2WS of 1919, Lamu; Interview, current chief kadi. AbdaJIa 
Saleh Al-Farsy, MSA 21. On the situation in Malindi. see Gissing. FOCP 5165. p. 243; a/c, 
passim; MAL 5, 9» 17. 26. 36. 40. 

29. VV'. W. A. Fiugerald. Report, ind. IBEA to FO. 15 October 1891. FO 84/2176; 
Weaver to Craufurd, 23 July 1896. CP/1/75/46; testimony of slaves of Abdulla bin Ab¬ 
dulla Hussein, a/c 230 1914; MAL 35.40. 44. 5^. 

30. MAL 40. The same point b made in the report by Fiugendd, as cited above, and 
by other informants, MAL 44, 52, 59. 

31. MAL 12, 27, 28. 30, 31.36. 

32. Memorandum by Seward on the Slave Traffic in the Port of Zanzibar, n.d. [1866J, 
FO 84/1279. Some slaves were obtained from the Galla, probably by purchase. Kirk to 
Granville. 27 June 1871. FO 84/1344. 
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In 1873 Kirk estimated that Malindi was importing 600 slaves per year 
just to maintain its stock of 6,000 siaves.^^ 

Malindi $ growth occurred in a time of trouble for slave traders. The 
slave trade by sea was harassed by British warships in the 1860$ and 
oudawed in 1873 (see Appendix 2 and chapter 4). By making exports 
to Arabia more difficult, these measures may have contributed to the 
expansion of slave plantations in Malindi, although it was only after 
1873 that the Arabian trade was effectively curtailed. Even after 1873, 
slaves continued to arrive from distant parts of East Africa, although 
they had to be marched along the coast from Kilwa instead of being 
sent by sea. In 1874, Holm wood estimated that Malindi was absorbing 
1.000 slaves per year from the land route—the same number as Mom¬ 
basa, which had a larger free population, absorbed. Kirk noted in 1877 
that Malindi had an "'immense** demand for slaves, but that it "'has in 
one way or another been supplied." Only in the mid-1880s did the 
supply run low. 

T^e scattered and unreliable estimates of population suggest that 
Malindi and Mambrui together had 5,000 to 10,000 slaves and over 
1,000 Arabs and Swahili. There were about 500 mashamba held by 
these groups in 1912-15. so that the average number of slaves per 
shamba was in the range of ten to twenty.” The rich, however, owned 
more than one shamba; a few individuals owned over ten. 

Local people say that many slaveowners had only two or three slaves, 
while someone whom they would consider a very big slaveowner had 
100 to 150. Some concrete figures come from records of the conhsca- 
tion of slaves of some planters who ran afoul of the British in the early 
1890s. Suleiman bin Abdalla Al-Mauli. one of the richest slaveowners 
in the entire area, had 261 slaves, working on over t,ooo acres of land 
plus several coconut mashamba. Another Omani had 120, while two of 
his kinsmen had 32 and 24.” These figures hint that considerable con¬ 
centration of wealth in slaves and land may have existed. 

33. Kirk to Granville, 6 November 1873. PP 1874. lxii . 799, p. io«- This corresponds 
to a io 9 F attrition rate, which is plausible. 

34. Holmwood. FOCP 2915, p. 8j Kirk to Derby, 4 April 1877, FOCP 3686, p. 563- In 
1877, Malindi was second only to Pemba in slave imports. 

35. Estimates run from 4,000 to 5.000 held slaves plus 1,000 supervisors and domes¬ 
tics in Malindi (Kirk, 1873), to 6,000 to 7M0 slaves in town (Greltulhe. 1874), to 5,000 
total population in Malindi and 500 to 600 in Mambrui (Holmwood. 1874), to 3,000 in 
Mambrui (Gissing, 1884). The estimate of the number of mashamba is from a/c, Malindi 
and Mambrui. For the peculation hgures, see Kirk to Granville, 6 November 1873, 
PP 1874. Lxn, 749, pp. loi-oa; Creffuihe, p. 340; Prideaux, Report. 1873-74. FOCP 
2915, p. 86; Gissing. FOCP 5165. p. 84s. 

36. MAL 17. 35,45. 52; Ml Smith tode Winton, 5 January 1891, ind. Sultan of Zan¬ 
zibar to Euan-Smith, 30 January 1891. FO 84/2146; Macdougall to Craufurd, 28 April 
1897. CP/j 775/46; Acting Disiria Commissioner. Malindi, to Dbtria Commissioner, 
Mombasa, 24 March 1914, CP/i/i 1/66. 
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The size of plantations also varied greatly. The Coast Land Settle- 
ment, conduct^ in 1912-15 in Malindi and summarized in Table 3:2, 
gives a rough idea of the varying degrees to which different individuals 
and communal groups acquired land.’^ 

Landholdings, in general, were large—much larger than those near 
Mombasa, as comparison with Table 3:5 (p. 103) shows. Substantial 
planters owned several mashamba (as many as ten or twenty), but the 
average size of an individual shamba was sdll 61 acres. This scale of 
operations was the key to the success of Malindi*s planters: it compen¬ 
sated for the low value of grain per acre and allowed planters to trans¬ 
late the wellHDrganized lator structure they developed into profits. 

At first glance, Table 3:2 suggests that Omanis were predominant in 
the plantation economy. Their ability to gain control over land is not 
surprising, since their commercial experience would have provided 
them with more capital with which to buy the slaves needed to clear 

TABLE 3:2 

Landowners in Maundi and Mambrui 

Number of Owners from each Communal 


Acr^s owned 

Omani 

Hadrami 

Group 

Sheik 

Bajun 

Total 

9 or less 

10 

9 

4 

11 

34 

10-49 

18 

27 

16 

21 

82 

50-99 

12 

11 

9 

7 

39 

100-499 

15 

8 

3 

8 

34 

500-999 

2 

3 

1 

1 

7 

1,000 or more 

J 

J 

J 

_0 

6 

Total owners 

60 

60 

34 

48 

202 

Total acres 

14,478 

8,178 

4,603 

3,628 

30,887 

Average acres 
per owner 

241 

136 

135 

76 

153 


Source: CaJculaied from a/c. Malindi and Mambnii. Where communal 
afRIiation wa$ not given in the transcript, the infonnauon wai obtained 
from informants. People from other communal groups are not included in 
thi$ table, althou^ the only one with signifkant holdings in the 1800 $ are 
the Baluchii, with 1,054 acres. 


37. The main distortion from the nineteenth-century situation comes from one man: 
Salim bin Khalfan Al-Busaidi (with a little hHp from his sons) was buying up land to ex¬ 
pand his already large landholdings. A modest redistribution of land took place in the 
early colonial period, not to Omanis in gener a l, but to him in particular. Indians and Eu¬ 
ropeans also bou^t land. However, the data on sales frcMn 1905 onward (Reg., Mai), 
plus internal evidence in the a/c transcripts, indicate that land sales came from all com¬ 
munal groups and did not alTect their relative sha r es except for Salim bin Khalfan and 
sons. All the other large holdings in TaUe 3:2 were obtained wholly or mosdy by inheri- 
tana, and so reflea land accumulatkm in the nineteenth century. 
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bush, while strong connections in Zanzibar would have facilitated busU 
ness. However, further examination reveals that much of the imbalance 
in communal landownership is attributable to Salim bin Khalfan AU 
Busaidi, who owned 5,238 acres, and his sons Ali and Seif, who owned 
1,499—nearly half the entire Omani share. 

In fact, land was highly concentrated, but in the hands of a diverse 
elite. The top thirteen landholders—those with over 500 acres—came 
from all four communal groups. Together, this elite owned 56 percent 
of the land retained by the original groups. Among the Washella, the 
descendants of Abdulla Hussein and his brother Abubakar owned over 
half that group's land. Two Hadrami accounted for 41 percent of the 
Hadrami share, and the two leading Bajuni planters controlled 27 per* 
cent of their group's land.^* The Omani advantage is still apparent, but 
members of all groups were able to acquire vast tracts of land. 

It is worth pausing to look at some of the small number of families 
that owned most of the land of Malindi and Mambrui. The richest of 
all was Salim bin Khalfan. He came to Malindi from Muscat, probably 
before 1870, as a man of modest means, although from the same com* 
munal group as the Sultan of Zanzibar. One informant said that Salim 
worked alongside his slaves in the fields when he first arrived.^^ Much 
of his land was obtained by clearing forest, but as time went on he 
purchased land from others, often for a few pieces of cloth or for 
dates.He became governor of Malindi sometime around 1870, and 
from 1885 to 1887, and again from i8gi until his death in 1920, he 
was governor of Mombasa.^^ As an official, it was natural that people in 
financial distress should turn to him—he became a leading money* 

38. If this family is giv«n credit for only the lands they daimed by vinue of having 
deared them—1,000 acres—the average acreage held by Omanis dips to 148. much 
closer to the Hadrami and Shelia averages. ]i is impossible to tell how much of the land 
that Salim. Ali, and Seif purchased was bought before the colonial period. This was vir¬ 
tually the only Omani family in Malindi that was as successful ur>der the new regime as 
under the old. 

39. Separate figures for Malirtdi and Mambnii (broken down by plot, not owner) are 
given in Cooper, ‘'naniatkm Sbvery,'' tables 13 and 14. pp. 184, 186. The major Ha¬ 
drami landowners were concentrated In Mambrui, where they owned over half the total 
of the four groups. There were fewer Bajuni in Mambnii than Malindi. but they had big¬ 
ger holdings. Most Washella lived in Malindi, as did most Omanis. Few planters had 
holdings in both areas. 

40. MAL 17. 

41. MAL 18. 28. In 1890 he bought a plot in Malindi for $1,000 and sold it a week 
later for a 14% profit. 31A 1893. Reg., Msa. 

4a. A report from 1874 says that when his ne^ew was acting governor of Mombasa, 
he looked to his uncle for advice, which su^esu that he was an experienced official by 
then. Holmwood. FOCP 9915, pp. 15-16. For his tenure in Momba^, see Berg, 
basa under the Busakli Sultanate,” pp. 354-^6. 
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lender* as the Mombasa records attest. He is not remembered as a 
harsh usurer, even among rival groups, but informants do state that 
much of his land came from mortgages that had not been repaid. 
Salim continued to buy or otherwise acquire both urban and rural land, 
and he became the largest Arab landowner in the Mombasa area as well 
as in Malindi. As Mombasa developed from a modest trading center to 
a major port, he was able to rent or sell this land for enormous sums. 
By the time of his death at the age of over eighty, his property was 
worth £175,000. a sum that no other Arab could approach. 

Suleiman bin Abdalla AUMauli, although one of the wealthiest men 
in Malindi. retained the fierce independence of his Omani forebears. 
He did not merely acquire vast lands near Mambrui and many slaves— 
over 1.000 acres and 261 slaves—but made himself into a local poten* 
tate. Known as Suleiman Kimenya (from/himenyei. to beat or thrash), he 
is still remembered for his pugnadousness and refusal to accept Al- 
Busaidi rule. He armed his own slaves and did not hesitate to use them 
for fighting. In 1890. Suleiman sided with the Sultan of Witu in an 
armed conflict against the Sultan of Zanzibar and his British backers. 
For this unsuccessful revolt he was executed and his lands confis* 
cated.^* 

If Suleiman exemplified the Omani value of the independence of a 
chieftain and his personal followers. Bi Salima binti Masudi Al-Ha$ibi 
typified the values of paternalism. Born in Muscat, she came to Malindi 
by way of Zanzibar. Her first husband died and her second left Malindi 
to become governor of Mombasa.^* With a strong personal interest in 
her own slaves and land, she ignored Islamic principles regarding the 
seclusion of women. She would go to her land from her house in town 

43. MSA 12.14, 95. Informancs also stress (he fact (hat he bought land very cheaply at 
a time when moat people did not think it had significant moneury value. MSA 3, 14; 
MAL 3, 12, 17. There is a record of foreclosure by Salim bin Khalfan in Mombasa. 61A 
>893. Reg., Msa. 

44. The tremendous appreciauon of his urban property in Mombasa accounted for 
most of his fortune at the time of his death. By value, 81% of his landed property was in 
Mombasa, less than 3% in Malindi and Mambrui, even though he was by far the biggest 
landowner there. His property at his death is listed arid assessed in Probate and Adminis> 
tration Cause 114 of 1920. cm hie in the High Court, Nairobi. The deed registers in 
Mombasa contain many land purchases and mortgages made by him. 

45. Bell Smith to de Winton, 7 January 1891, ind. Sultan of Zanzibar to Euan-Smith, 
30 January 1891, FO 84/2146; J. M. McGuh^ to Euan-Smith, 7 November 1890, incl. 
Euan-Smith to Salisbury. 8 November 1890, FO 84/2066; MAL 18, 26, 30.44. For his ac> 
tivities in Witu. see Ylvisaker. pp. 253-54.265-66. His land does not figure in Table 3:2. 

46. She apparently complete the mosque whkh her second husband had started. 
Some call it the mosque of All bin Nassir; some, the mosque of Bi Salima. Onkial docu¬ 
ments indicate that she made two houses into waqf for the benefit of this mosque. List of 
property made over to mosques in Malindi, hied in MAL/a/i.ADM 7/1, KNA. 
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on a donkey, carrying a gun and a machete, to supervise her slaves, of 
which she had at least sixty-four.^^ Today, old people say she was “ho- 
dari sana*' (very skillful), or **mka]i sana,*' (very fierce), but informants 
of slave origin, including one raised in her house, claim she was a kind 
slaveowner who treated her slaves well and never had problems with 
runaways. Herself childless, she brought up a number of slave-children 
in her house and gave them a Koranic education. She was much ad* 
mired in town for sending food to the mosques each evening during 
Ramadan. She died shortly after 1900, leaving several enormous ma- 
shamba to a kinsman from Arabia. 

Hadramis had an important place in Mambrui, thanks in part to 
Islam bin Ali AhKathiri. The AhBusaidi governor of Mambrui, Hemed 
bin Said, retained more of the old clannish fighting spirit than most. 
When Islam—a Hadrami who had been a trader in Lamu—setded in 
Mambrui, built a modest house of wood and mud, and began to farm, 
Hemed had no objections. But when Islam prospered, acquired more 
slaves and land, and—finally—started to build a stone house not far 
from the governor's own, Hemed refused him permission to build in 
stone. Islam then went to Zanzibar and obtained permission from 
Seyyid Bargash to build as large a house as he wished. He returned to 
Mambrui with a letter from the Sultan, as well as guns and slaves who 
knew how to use them. Islam refused to honor the governor's sum* 
mons to his court, and instead sent him the Sultan's letter while prepar* 
ing to fight. An uneasy standoff ensued, and Islam proceeded to build 
his house. With high stone walls, gun ports on the top floor, an interior 
well, and an interior garden, the house was actually a fort. Hemed 
decided it would not be prudent to intervene, and Islam continued his 
life as a prosperous farmer, helping other Hadrami Arabs to get 
started.^® 

Less important as a defender of Hadramis* place in Mambrui, but 
more important as a landowner and trader, was Ali bin Salim Bashara- 

47. In 1886 she bou^t 64 slaves from Ali tm Nassir and mortgaged them to AbdatU 
Hussein. 134A 1894 

48. Her heir received six plots with 440 acres, while another plot of 330 acres regis¬ 
tered by Salim bin Khalfan had been bought from her. The bett-informed persons on 
her life were a man of slave descent raised in her hous^old, Awade bin Maktub, MAL 
18, and a kinsman, MAL 59. Other valuable observations came from MAL 24. a6, 27, 38, 
and 60. 

49. The most detailed narrative of these events comes from the grandson of Islam bin 
Ali Al-Kathiri. MAL 40. It is confirmed in its essential details by others of various origins: 
MAL 36. 37. 44. 45. The best evidence of all is the rectified house of Islam bin Ali. still 
standing ar^ occupied by his grandson. His sons owned seven mashamba with over 566 
acres (acreage figures for one of them are missing), and the Islam bin Ali mosque in 
Mambrui had been given an additional seven mashamba of 344 acres. 
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hiL Born in the Hadramaut, he came to Mambrui, while his brother 
Ahmed went to Lamu. They worked together as grain exporters. 
Ahmed owned two dhows, while Ali operated a camel-driven sesame- 
oil mill and a large warehouse and store in Mambrui. The oil, sesame, 
millet, as well as goats and skins, were sent to Arabia and India. Mean¬ 
while, Ali farmed. The heirs of the two brothers later received tide to 
twelve mashamba with 1,689 largest totals in the Mambrui 

area.*® 

Swahili farmers were included among this wealthy elite. Lali Hadaa, 
a Bajuni from north of Lamu, gave up seafaring to setde in Malindi. 
He cleared many mashamba, installing a slave-supervisor on each and 
using three more slaves to keep an eye on all of them. His descendants 
ended up with ten mashamba totaling 472 acres.*^ 

Abdulla Hussein was in still another class. Bom in Sheila, Lamu, he 
was one of the original Washelia setders in Malindi. He was considered 
a leader of his community, the man to whom Washelia turned to settle 
disputes or to support them in the informal workings of local polidcs. 
He also acquired numerous slaves and much land. As of 1912-15, his 
heirs (principally his grandchildren) owned 1,929 acres of land.** Even 
as substantial an Omani planter as Bi Salima once borrowed $7,000 
from Abdulla Hussein, for which she mortgaged sixty-four slaves and 
some land. The slaves and the land later passed into Abdulla Hussein's 
possession.** His brother Abubakar was also an early setder and a large 
landowner *^ 

Not surprisin^y, the agricultural prosperity of Malindi attracted In¬ 
dian merchants. In 1870, there were 21 trading houses in Malindi and 
two in Mambrui. The Indian population was then all male and limited 
to the Bohora community. In 1874, there were 49 houses, and other 
Indians from Mombasa visited Malindi during the millet and sesame 
harvests. By 1887, the Indian community had apparendy become more 

50. Interview with grandson of Ali bin Salim Basharahil, MAL 45. Another infor¬ 
mant's grandfather brought produce 10 Ali bin Salim's warehouse on a camel. MAL 37. 
An old Indian trader in Mambrui was also wdl-informed about this family, MAL 48. 

51. The ptindpaJ sources are a kinsman. MAL 86, and MAL 84, 31. 

5a. According to testimony in 1914, two mashamba were dcared by his slaves forty 
years previously (a. 1874). On one shamba he had forty slaves. A/c 7D. 83D, 38D 1914. 

53. The transfer of pr(^)eTty to Abdulb Hussein took place in 1886. lA 1894, Reg., 
Msa. The leading Bajuni planter, Lali Hadaa, also borrowed $3,603, and at one time 
the governor of Mambrui owed Abdulla Hussein's daughter Rs 500, for which he 
mortgaged a shamba. Reg., Msa., 13A 1894, and Reg., Mai., sB 1903. 

54. Abubakar’s heirs received nine mashamba of 403 acres in Malindi and two with 
306 acres in Mambrui, while a 384-acrc shamba was sold before the title allocation. The 
account of the two brothers is based on information from the leading Mshdla elder, Ab- 
Halla Seif, MAL 17, two descendants of slaves of Abdulla Hussein, MAL 84 and 31, and 
other knowledgeable old men, MAL I 8 , 18, 86. 
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Stable» for there were 34 women and 49 children living in Malindi and 
Mambrui, in addition to 54 adult males. Aside from a few Khojas and 
one Hindu, all were Bohoras^^ommunal ties were important to setting 
up a trading group. 

The most successful Indian firm in Malindi was that of a Bohora 
named Jivanji Mamuji. He left India for Mombasa as an adult and then 
went to Malindi, where he opened a store in a part of town that later 
became known as Kwa Jiwa, the place of Jivanji. He bought maize, 
millet, and sesame from the local planters and sent it to Mombasa, Zan¬ 
zibar, and Arabia, where agents disposed of it. He also brought goods 
from Mombasa to Malindi to be sold at his store. His son Gulamhussein 
later became a grain exporter in partnership with his younger brother 
Abdulhussein, who took care of the Mombasa end of the business. The 
firm of Abdulhussein-Gulamhussein owned four or five dhows, but 
much of their grain exports were sent by the Arabian dhows that came 
during the season for grain. They invested in property, both in town 
and in the country, and were among the leading money-lenders of 
Malindi. Their property was never developed, but some of it was later 
sold at a profit.^* lliese successful traders and financiers preferred not 
to become planters themselves. 

A number of common features emerge from these brief biographies. 
Malindi was built up in a generation. The elite consisted of immigrants, 
with no local roots but with connections in their places of origin— 
Lamu, Muscat, the Hadramaut, and Zanzibar. Their wealth was based 
entirely on the rapid growth of agriculture and on trade in agricultural 
produce.^^ Some, particularly Omanis, came with capital; others made 
a fortune from humble beginnings. Malindi's elite were essentially nou- 
veaux riches, but among them were people who still sought to maintain 
their political independence, their religious values, and paternalistic 
relations with their dependents. 

As in other plantation societies, a few planters owned most of the 
land, while others owned small plots—and most fell between the two 
extremes. The landowners of Malindi differed from planters in most 

55. John Kirk, Adminiscncive Report, 1870, FO 84/1544; Holm wood, FOCP 8915, p. 
86; Kirk to Granville, 6 November 1875, PP 1874, LXii, 749. pp. loi-os; Census of BHt> 
ish Indian Subjects, August, 1887. ind.. MacC^ald to FO, 19 December 1887, FO 
84/1854. 

56. As of 191S-14, they owned eight mashamba with 455 acres. The grandson of 
Jivanji Mamuji was most informative, as was another Bohora. MAL 10, 81. 

57. Trade in nonagricultural products was small-scaJe, and only in the 1890s did Miji* 
kenda grain become important as a trade good. Holmwood, FOCP 2915. p. 86; Gissing, 
FOCP 5165, p- 245. 
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areas of the New World by their ethnic diversity.** They came from 
different places and kept dose ties among themselves but still managed 
to live in relative harmony. Informants so relish tales about the excep¬ 
tions to this generalization—the activities of Suleiman bin Abdalla and 
Islam bin Ali, for example—that one can be confident it is accurate. 
After all» Malindi was no more the ancestral home of one group than 
another^ and all could make a living from the abundant land and the 
toils of slaves brought in from outside. 

When conflict did erupt, people like Islam bin Ali and Suleiman bin 
Abdalla relied above all on the fighting potential of their personal 
slaves. Power—whenever someone chose to exercise it—required a de¬ 
pendent following. Islam's aaions also had the effect of bolstering the 
Hadramis' colieaive position in Mambrui. Through the master, slaves 
contributed to the strength of the communal group. 

Even if overt communal conflia was rare, the four groups remained 
distina, and people even to this day are conscious of their communal 
affiliation and of the traditions of their group.** In the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the groups maintained a degree of political solidarity. Each had a 
structure of leadership and turned to respected men to settle internal 
problems.** The governor of Malindi, an Omani appointed by the Sul¬ 
tan of Zanzibar, had only thirty troops in 1874, and could hardly rule 
without the acquiescence of the communal groups.*^ Group identity 
thus coexisted with relative harmony in the town, growing out of com¬ 
mon residence and common economic activities.** 

As the town became established as a center for grain exports and as a 
home for planters, stone houses were built. An explorer saw twenty of 

58. This diversity was not simply a matter of different origins but of variations in cul¬ 
ture as well. Recent immigrants from Oman spoke Arabic as a hrst language and Swahili 
only as a second. They practiced the Ibadi venkm of Islam rather than the Sunni version 
followed by Swahili. They differed in habits of dress, in the intricacies of kinships sys¬ 
tems. and in other matters. They have since moved toward greater cultural similarity, 
more on the terms of the Swahili than on those of the Arabs. 

59. Narrower kinship groups, such as lineages, were of little p<^itical importance and 
were not the focus of loyalty. SiiKe everyone was an immigrant, there was not enough 
time to build up these kinship networks, arid only the broader afBnities of common ori¬ 
gins and culture were a meaningful basb for association. The vagueness of Swahili kin¬ 
ship groups has also been noted in a study of Lamu. Prins, Sailing from Lamu, p. 269. 

60. People mentioned by informants as leaders in the old days turn out to be among 
the original settlers of the towr as well as, in general, successful planters. 

6). Holmwood, FOCP 2915, p. 15. 

63. The importance of village solidarity to Swahili communities—over and above the 
communal deav^es that exist within them—is stressed by G.E.T. Wijeyewardene, '"Some 
Aspects of Village Solidarity in Ki-Swahili Speaking Communities of Kenya and Tangan- 
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them in 1874. The less fortunate Arabs and Swahili lived in houses 
made from mud on wooden frames.*’ The rich were the most likely to 
live in town, where they could enjoy their homes and rely on slaves to 
bring them their food and take care of the farms.*^ Visitors, however, 
were not impressed by the appearance of Malindi town, in contrast to 
that of the lush fields around it.** The desire to turn a town residence 
into a mark of status—evident in the elaborately carved doors of Zan¬ 
zibar—was lacking in Malindi. Some planters had second houses on 
their estates, where they sometimes stayed, especially during busy 
periods in the agricultural cycle. Others lived permanendy on their es¬ 
tates.** Today, some people stay on their mashamba all week and come 
to Malindi on Friday for prayers. Even town-dwellers generally walked 
or rode a donkey to their fields each morning, returning to town in the 
evening.*^ 

One of the town's most important functions was as a place to pray, 
and gestures of display and generosity were often focused on religion. 
Successful planters, like Salim bin Khalfan, Bi Salima, and Abdulla 
Hussein, had mosques built at their expense and in their names. A kadi 
appointed by the Sultan of Zanzibar, was in charge of enforcing Islamic 
law, although no local scholarly tradition evolved.** 

Looking at the lives of its elite and the social struaure of the town 
only reinforces the basic fact that Malindi was a planiadon town. Its 
setders came in search of profit and they lived modesdy. The planta- 
dons were even more self-suffident than those of Zanzibar. The local 
people did not develop the taste their sophisdcated urban compatriots 
had for rice, although they grew some of it, and mosdy consumed the 
same product they sold, millet.** Oil was made locally from sesame or 


yiki ' (Ph.D. diss.. Cambridge Universiiy. 1961). One o( the villages he studied was Mam- 
brui. 

63. GrelTulhe, **Voyage/* p. 540; MacDougaJi, Quarterly Report, last quarter. 1900. 
inc\. Eliot Co Lansdowne, sa February 1901, FO a/445. 

64. MAL 17. 

65. For an early view, see Devereux, Cruise, pp. 403-04, and for a later one. Gissing, 
F<X)P 5165, p. S41. The lack of an urban orientation distinguished this plantation town 
from other Swahili towns. Allen, **Swahiii Culture Reconsidered.** p. 132. 

66. MAL I. 30. 34, 58: LeRoy, p. 606. 

67. MAL I, 17, 18, 37, 45; A. G. Smith 10 Lang, 24 January 1891, CMS G3/ 
Ayo/t 89 i/ 6 i. 

68. The kadi in the late nineteenth century was the son of an Omani planter. He later 
became kadi of Zanzibar, an indication of the lack of scope for an able Islamic jurist in 
Malindi. This man was Ali bin Mselem Al-KhaJasi. son of the husband of bi Salima bind 
Masudi by a previous wife. MAL 59, 60. The building of mosques by members of Ma- 
lindi*s planter community was mentioned by MAL 17, 18, 26, 44. 

69. MSA 14. 
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coconuts. Fish was plentiful and goats and chickens were kept. Several 
informants have tdd me that in the old days there was little on which 
to spend money. Profits were reinvested in land and, above all, in 
slaves.'® 

Yet the planters developed a strong attachment to Malindi and espe¬ 
cially to its fertile land.'^ A diverse group of people had created a new 
town and an agricultural enterprise whose scale and organization went 
beyond anything they had experienced before. 

Mombasa: Agriculture in a Port City 

Mombasa also participated in the expansion of agriculture on the 
East African coast, but not so dramatically as Malindi. Lacking vast 
stretches of unoccupied land, the opportunities for expansion were 
less, while extensive and growing trade with the interior provided alter¬ 
native sources of income, and the urban environment offered a dif¬ 
ferent style of life from that of an agricultural outpost. 

Mombasa, like Malindi, was growing farm produce as far back as 
Portuguese times. Nevertheless, when the British established their 
short-lived protectorate in Mombasa in 1824, they did not find agricul¬ 
ture in a very advanced state. Mombasa was even importing grain.'^ 
Still, the people of Mombasa worked hard in their fields. Lieutenant 
Emery, who lived there for two years, often noted in his diary: ^'Most of 
the inhabitants at their shambas,'* *'Most of the inhabitants employed at 
the shambas on the main,’* **the natives are to the Northward collecting 
their grain.*' They grew grain and sesame, which they brought across 
the narrow space of water separating the island of Mombasa, where 


70. MAL 40, 44, 5a, 59. ImpOTt duties codected at Malindi and Mambrui in the 1890s 
were very low. '"Report by Sir A. Hardinge on the Condition and Pr o gress of the East 
Afrio Protectorate from its Establishment to the aoth of July, 1897.** PP 1898. LX, 199, p. 
11. 

71. There is much continuity in the Arat^wahib population of Malindi. A few, nota¬ 
bly Salim bin Khalfan, earned a fortune in Malindi and went on to fulfill hi^^er pditkal 
and business aspirations; some returned to their ancestral homes; but most remained in 
Malindi. This attadiment to the town was mentioned by almost every informant. 

72. Lieutenant Emery often noted in his diary that dhows with grain were arriving 
from Pemba, Lamu, Faza, or simply ""the North.** Not all was for local use, for Mombasa 
was a regional distributkm center. Lieut. James B. Emery, **Jounul of the British Es¬ 
tablishment of Mombasa and Remarks on Mombas,** with Master's Log of H.M.S. Bar^ 
racoula, 1824-26, ADM 52/3940, entries for 28-29 September, 4, 5, 27 Oaober, 25 No¬ 
vember 1824; 29 January, 3,14,30,31 Maixh, 25 April, 12 September, 28 October 1825; 
]8 April. 5 July 1826; and others. Set also Thomas Boeder, kamtive cf a Voya^ Dis- 
cavtry to Africa and Arabia Prrfarmed by His Mayestfs Shifu Levin and Barracoutafrom 182 / lo 
1826 (Lt^on, 1855), 1: 
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most people lived, from the more fertile mainland.^* Emery's account 
suggests that if slaves were used on the mashamba of the people of 
Mombasa, they worked alongside, and not in place of, their masters. 

Trade was more developed than agriculture. Although lacking direct 
trade routes into the deep interior, the people of Mombasa obtained 
ivory, as well as gum copal, honey, beeswax, rhino horn, skins, catde, 
and other such products from their Kamba and Mijikenda neighbors. 
According to Elmery, an average of 150 vessels entered Mombasa each 
year, paying duties of $11,000 in cash and $5,000 in kind. There was a 
sizable trade with Bombay, Cutch, and Surat, and many Indians were 
attracted by that trade to settle in Mombasa. 

The farmers and traders of Mombasa were mosdy Arabs of Omani 
origin or local Swahili. The Swahili included people from various parts 
of the coast. Migrants from different places have formed disdnct 
groups, known as the Twelve Tribes, although all Swahili groups have 
been open to absorbing migrants from different areas and the ties of 
common origin are largely mythical. Sons remained members of their 
father's tribe. By the nineteenth century, these tribes had formed two 
confederations, the Nine Tribes and the Three Tribes. Each tribe was 
both a collection of kinship groups and a political body united to pro¬ 
mote the interests of its members.^* A small number of Omani Arabs 
had also settled in Mombasa long ago. Members of the Al-Mandhry 
communal group, for example, have resided there since at least the six¬ 
teenth century.^^ Numerically predominant, the Swahili have also dom¬ 
inated the cultural life of the town, and Omanis gradually adapted eat¬ 
ing habits, dress, house style, dances, and other aspects of culture from 
their Swahili neighbors. The common practice of Omani men marrying 
Swahili women no doubt accelerated this process. Most Omanis in 
Mombasa eventually went over to the Sunni version of Islam observed 

75. Emery, Journal, 14 September, 5 October 1S24; 28 April, 5. 7 May, 1.6, 22 June 
1826; Emery to Cooley. November 1833. and Emery to Cooley. 18 £>ecember 1855, 
Emery Papers, RGS. London. 

74. Emery to Christian, 22 July 1826, ADM 1/70; Emery to Cooley, November 1833. 
and 20 December 1833. Emery Papers. RGS. Alpers argues that the creation of these 
trading relationships with the imm^iate hinteria^ accounted for the rise of Mombasa 
in the late fifteenth century. AJpers, Ivoiy and SUwts, p. 45. 

75. Emery to Cooley, 19 May 1835, Emery Papers; William Owen. Replies of Prince 
Membarrok, incl. Cole 10 Bathurst, 19 June >824. CO 167/72; Emery to Christian, 22 
July 1826, ADM 1/70. See also Sir John Gray, TheBntuh in Momb<ua 1834-1836 (London, 
» 957 )- 

76. F. J. Berg. *The Swahili Community erf* Mombasa. 1500-1900,''/^*^ African 
History 9 (1968): 40. Actual kinship groups, as opposed to these ctMnmunal groups, had 
minimal political significance. Ibid., pp. 40—42. 

77. F. J. Berg and B. J. Walter, '"Mosques, Population and Urban Development in 
Mombasa.** in B. A. Ogcn, ed.,Hadith i (Nairobi. 1968), p. 60. 
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by the Swahili, while in places like Malindi and Zanzibar, which lacked 
a numerically and culturally dominant Swahili population, Omanis 
held onto their Ibadi creed.’® 

The political history of Mombasa is characterized by intrigue and fac* 
tionalism, as well as by the tenacity with which communal groups clung 
to their independence. Rarely, however, did political factions divide 
along Arab*Swahili lines. More often, certain of the Twelve Tribes 
allied with certain Arab tribes to oppose similar combinations, while 
both sides tried to form alliances with the Mijikenda peoples living in 
the hinterland. All groups, however, sought the support of the Sultan 
of Oman to throw out the Portuguese from Mombasa in 1698 and 
again to re-expel them when they returned briefly three decades later. 
Their victory left Mombasa with an Omani governor. However, when 
the AhBusaidi dynasty came into power in Muscat, the governor, from 
the AhMazrui communal group, did not recognize the new regime. He 
established a Mazrui dynasty, which received much support from Swa* 
hili. Not until 1837 did Seyyid Said finally dislodge the Mazrui. and he 
only did so when a substantial portion of the Swahili came over to his 
side. The defeated Mazrui were allowed to settle in Takaungu and 
Cazi, but many of them never lost their desire to regain hegemony over 
Mombasa, and were periodically assisted in their uprisings by a number 
of Twelve Tribes leaders. Meanwhile, the AUBusaidi generally ruled 
Mombasa with a gende hand allowing the leaders of the Twelve Tribes 
to administer most of their internal affairs.In short, the society of 
Mombasa was far from homogeneous, and loyalties to particular com¬ 
munal groups—more so than vague ethnic categories like Arab or Swa¬ 
hili—were strong. 

After the Al-Busaidi victory in 1837. trade increased in Mombasa, 
more as a result of the general pattern of penetration inland than be¬ 
cause of the policies of Seyyid Said. The trading area behind Mom¬ 
basa was only a minor slave-trading zone, but the tempo of trade in 
ivory and other such items with the Mijikenda and Kamba was stepped 
up, and later Swahili and Arab traders began to venture from Mom¬ 
basa deep into the interior of East Africa.®® 

78. These points were explained 10 me by MSA 9, 14. 19. There is also much 10 be 
learned about Arab-Swahili interaction from Margaret Ann Strobel, ‘‘Muslim Women in 
Mombasa, Kenya, 1890-1975.** (Ph.D. diss., University of California ai Los Angeles, 
‘ 975 )‘ 

79. Berg, “Swahili Community,’* pp. 55-56. 

80. Trade with the Mijikenda and Kamba in the late 1840s and 1850s is described by 
GuiUain,vol. a/a. pp. 265-66, 275. 582-85; Burton. Zonzi^, 2: 45-46; and 
Krapf, Tr<iveU» pp. 99. 105. Sm also Berg. “Mombasa"; John Lamphear, “The Kamba 
and the Northern Mrima,'* in Gray and Birmingham, eds., Prt-Colomai African Trade, 
pp. 75-102; and Spear, pp. 119-S4. > 55 “ 49 - 
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At about the same time, agriculture in Mombasa broke away from 
the small scale described by Emery. The missionary Ludwig Krapf ob¬ 
served in 1844 that the Muslims of Mombasa were setding inland to¬ 
ward the hills behind the coast. He was surprised how systematically 
the Mahomedans encroach upon the Wanica [Mijikenda] land in this 
direction.'* They erected sm^l hamlets along the hills and peopled 
them with their slaves, who were set to work growing rice and maize. 
They gave trifling presents to the Mijikenda and traded with them. 
The more land the Muslims got, the more slaves they wanted, and the 
more land they could then clear. Krapf termed the increase in the 
number of slaves *'fearful.'* This expansion was part of a long-term 
and coast-wide process of economic development, but it was aided in 
1847 and 1848 by a temporary abundance of slaves resulting from the 
impact of the treaty banning the slave trade to Arabia. 

French visitors in the late 1840s also found a different situation from 
that described by Emery. Boats came from Zanzibar to buy maize, and 
Mombasa was exporting about 3,000 tons of grain. Some of this was ob¬ 
tained by traders from the Mijikenda, but the rest was grown by slaves. 
Sesame was also being grown at Mombasa, and some oil was being 
processed locally.*^ 

In the 1860$, authorides in Zanzibar became aware of Mombasa's ex¬ 
panding grain output, while the occasional visitors to the Mombasa hin¬ 
terland saw ''thriving plantations" with grain, coconuts, and fruit trees. 
The land was "very fertile" and "well culdvaied." More slaves were 
being brought in from Kilwa—790 by sea in 1866, as many as 1,000 by 
land in 1874. This slave labor, wrote Holmwood in 1874, was being 
used on plantadons near the island to grow millet.*^ 

Stadstics collected in 1884, summarized in Table 3:3, show that 
Mombasa had become a major center for the production and export of 

di. Krapf to Coates. 25 September 1844, CMS CA5/016/28; Krapf, **£3$! Africa Mis- 
sion from letters, September 1844." CAurdk Mdsumory Record 17 (1846): 5; Krapf, 
Journal, 29 December 1848, CMS CA5/oi6/i7t. 

82. See Appendix 9. Krapf specifically mentions the abur)dance of slaves in Mombasa. 
Krapf 10 Venn. 16 November 1848. CMS CAyoi6/74. Most came from Kilwa. but some 
came from Chagga country in northern Tanzania, whkh was experiencing internal 
warfare. Ibid., 20 November 1846, CA5/016/64; Guillain, Documents, vol. 2/2, p. 267. 

83. Loarer, '"Ports au Nord de Zanguebar.” 0 . 1 .. 2/10, notebook D; Guillain, Docu- 
nentr. vol. 2/2, pp. 261.315-16. 336. 

84. Rigby to Anderson. 11 February i860. FO 84/1130; Rkhard Thornton. Journals, 
entry for 10 June 1861, Rhodes House. Oxford University, MSSAfr. S49. v<^. 3; New, 
Z#r, pp. 5 *-M- 

85. Seward, Memorandum, 1866, FO 84/1279; Holmwood, FOCP 2915. pp. 8. 85; 
The continued importance of Kilwa as the source of Mombasa's slaves is al» stressed in 
Bunon.Zmxibar, s: 46; and Euan-Smxth to Derby. 26 July 1875. FOCP 2915, p. 204. On 
the slave supply after 1873, see diapter 4. 
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grain and coconut products. Agricultural produce accounted for about 
half of Mombasa's exports, ivory for most of the rest. The largest per* 
tion of the agriculture produce came from the ''coast districts.’* Gissing 
was most impressed by the cultivation in the area north of Mtwapa 
Creek, especially Kurwitu and Takaungu, rather than the area closer to 
Mombasa.•• 


TABLE 3:3 

The Exports of Mombasa. 1884 



Quonhty (FrasUas) 

Value (Dollars) 

MUlet 

100.000 

t 30.000 

Maize 

200.000 

40,000 

Beans 

3.000 

1,500 

Sesame 

20,000 

10,000 

Copra 

13,000 

13,000 

Coconuts 

100.000 nuts 

1,000 

$ 95,500 

NonagricuUural items (e.g. ivory) 
Total exports 

92,150 

$ 187,650 


Source: Gissing lo Kirk. 16 September 1884 , FOCP 5165 , p. 346 . 

Gissing’s observation is in line with the opinion of other Europeans 
and local informants that the people of Mombasa, although they had 
vastly extended their farming since 1840. still did not carry out cultiva¬ 
tion as intensively as the inhabitants of Takaungu or Malindi.*^ With a 
larger population than Malindi in 1884. Mombasa exported one-fifth as 
much millet as Malindi and one-sixth as much sesame. Its overall agri¬ 
cultural exports were worth just over one-third of Malindi’s.^^ This dif¬ 
ference was mainly the result of differing economic opportunities. 

On the positive side, Mombasa remained a trading center, exporting 
ivory, gum copal, and other produce gathered by the African peoples 
of the interior, as well as maize grown by the Mijikenda. Interior trade 
grew after the 1840$ and accounted for half of Mombasa's exports in 
1884, compared with none of MalindiV** In a collection of deeds from 


86. Gissing, FOCP 5165. pp. 246-47. 

87. A. C. HolHs. **Repon on the Rights of the Natives at the Coast between the Tana 
River and Mombasa," 30 September 1907, ind. Sadler to Elgin, 22 October <907. CO 
555/38; MSA 14, 20, a6, 37. 

Compare Tables 3:1 and 3:3. 

89. The active state of the taravan trade was also noted by Kirk to Granville, 6 Novem¬ 
ber 1873, PP 1874, Lxii, 749. p. 101. Swahili activisoi in trade cut down the rde of 
Kamba and Mijikenda middlemen. Berg, "Mombasa," p. 102; Spear, p. 221. 
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the 1890s, 173 transactions invcJved ivory.As Table 3:4 illustrates, all 
communal ^oups were active in this trade. Arabs and Swahili were also 
active in up*country caravans and the dhow trade, while Indians were 
concentrated—but not to the exclusion of Arabs—in import>export 
businesses and Bnance.*' The wealthiest Arab and Swahili families gen¬ 
erally owed their affluence to a combination of trade and agriculture 
(see below). 


TABLE 3:4 

Participants in Credit Transactions Involving Ivory, 

1893-1899 
(By Percentage) 



DfbloT 

Creditor 

Omani 

\2 

21 

Twelve Tribes 

Arab-Swahili name. 

31 

7 

ethnic group not known 

19 

4 

Slave origin 

14 

1 

Indian 

1 

40 

Baluchi 

10 

19 

Other, not known 

]2 

_8 

Totals (173 cases) 

99 

100 


Source: Reg. Msa. B-senes. 

Note: In these deeds, the debtor was engaged in trading ivory, being 
financed by the creditor, h cannot be ascertained which iransaaions in¬ 
volved upKOuntry purchases and which, trade in Mombasa itself. 

On the negative side was the absence of vast stretches of land suitable 
for grain cultivation, the key to the success of Malindi. The most strik¬ 
ing data come from the Coast Lands Setdement during the colonial 
period and give a rough indication of the distribution of land in the 
lace nineteenth century.*’ Table 3:5 shows the size of land holdings in 

90. Reg.. Msa, B-series. This hie contains 566 deeds from the period 1898-99. exclud¬ 
ing those that did not involve some kind of sale or loan. In a 80% sample of the A-series, 
a hie of deeds involving land sales or mortgages, 18 debts of ivory, vdth land or houses as 
collaierat, were recorded. The total size of this samj^e was 547 deeds. 

91. In 1887 there were 485 Indians in Mombasa, compared with 82 in Malindi. Mac¬ 
donald to FO, 19 December 1887. FO 84/1853. For more on trade, see Berg, ‘'Mombasa," 
esp. pp. 198-8C^. 

98. These figures underestimate somewhat the Twelve Tribes share in the nineteenth 
century. Preliminary analysis of shamba sales from 1891 to 1905 shows that sales ex¬ 
ceeded purchases from the Twelve Tribes and were near-even for Omanis. More work is 
being deme on this data, but it does not eflea the present point: land-holdings were 
small, even for Omanis. 
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Kisauni, one of the principal agricultural areas of the mainland ad* 
jacent to Mombasa. The average shamba in Kisauni was only 6.9 acres, 
one*ninth of the average in Malindi. The difference in the average 
landholding was greater sdll, for Malindi's planters frequently owned 
several mashamba: 8.5 acres per owner in Kisauni, 151 in Malindi. 
Only three of Kisauniplanters owned over too acres; six of Malindi's 
owned over 1,000. 


TABLE 3:5 

Landowners in Kisauni 

Number of Owners from each Communal Group 


Acres owned 

Omani 

Hndrami 

Three 

Tribes 

Nine 

Tribes 

Arab- 
Swahili • 

Total 

9 or less 

37 

12 

29 

46 

181 

305 

10-49 

16 

6 

5 

15 

25 

67 

50-99 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

100-499 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 


M ■ 

•• ■ 

M ■ 




Total owners 

60 

18 

34 

61 

208 

381 

Total acres 

1,227 

IS 3 

184 

412 

1,276 

3.252 

Average acres 
per owner 

20 

8.5 

5.4 

6.8 

6.1 

8.5 

Source: Calcubied 

from 

a/c. Mainbnd 

North. 

Other communal groups 

are not 


induded. notably Europeans and Indians, most of whom acquired land recently. 


* ‘‘Arab-Swaltili" refers 10 a recognizable Arab or Swahili name for which no com* 
munaJ aTRIiaiion could be obtained. 

Malindi's grain economy was based on extensive land and intensive 
labor. Mombasa did not offer such opportunities. Agriculture—as evi¬ 
dence taken in court in (he early 1900s and oral data gathered in 
1972-73 confirms—was built around the small farm. Some planters 
had two slaves, some six. One of the wealthiest Swahili landowners of 
all reputedly had forty. This compares with known, and probably con¬ 
servative, figures of 120 and 261 for two Malindi landowners.*^ 

Local sources insist that on the small mashamba that predominated, 
it was more profitable to sell coconuts and copra than grain. Some of 
the land surrounding Mombasa was also better suited to tree crops 
than grain.Besides providing $14,000 worth of exports in 1884, co- 

93. See the testimony of Farsiri bin Aziz and Ahmed bin MaUno in the case of Ab¬ 
dullah bln Sheikh bin Yunus, on behalf of the Th^taiha vs. Commiulon vs. Cov- 

ernment East Africa, Land Registration Court, Mombasa. 1912, a/c 15N of 191s 
(hereafter referred to as Three Tribes Case); testimony of Mwinyi Amadi, C^il Case 928 
of 1898, District Court, Mombasa; MSA 9, 29. 31, 32. 

94- MSA 3, 14. 55. 
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conuts were used extensively by local people for cooking and oil, while 
the leaves served as roofing and the wcx^ as fuel. More of an urban 
center than Malindi, Mombasa had a more substantial local market. 
Other fruits were important parts of the diet. Gissing wrote that the 
availability of fruit, even if the grain crop failed, made Mombasa **the 
paradise of the poor.'**^ Trees—as in Zanzibar but unlike in Malindi— 
acquired a monetary value independent of the land on which they were 
planted.*^ llie small size of plots, the modest level of grain production, 
the degree of urbanization, and the importance of fruit trees, all 
shaped the way in which slave labor was utilized in Mombasa. 

The small size of farms resulted from Mombasa's size, setting, and 
age. There were only a few hundred Arabs in Mombasa, as in Malindi, 
but there were several thousand Swahili in Mombasa and fewer in 
Malindi.Moreover, Mombasa—unlike Malindi—was surrounded by a 
fairly dense population of agriculturalists. Expansion in the 1840s had 
meant encroachment on Mijikenda lands: Yet the Mijikenda were 
themselves expanding northward and could muster considerable 
strength. They limited Mombasa's potential expansion; while in outly¬ 
ing areas, Swahili and Mijikenda farms were interspersed Finally, Is¬ 
lamic law provides for the division of property among all the de¬ 
ceased's children and, under some circumstances, a wider group of 
heirs, so that in an area which had been occupied for generations, land 
ownership was likely to become highly fragmented.*® 

With many people of diverse origins desiring access to land, land 
ownership and use became intricate problems. As more Arabs settled in 
Mombasa in the early nineteenth century, they sent slaves to the ad- 


95. Gissing 10 Kirk. 14 September 1S84, FOCP 5)65, p. 258. 

96 . See deeds for sales of trees in Reg.. Msa. 505A 1907, 306A 1907, and the deeds 
hied with a/c 289N 1916. On Zanzibar, see Middleton. Z4nd Tenure m Ztutubar. 

97. It is Impossible to be more precise than this owing to the absence of population su- 
dsiics and to the fact that the ob^rvers whose cHhand estimates we do have were often 
unable to distinguish slaves from Swahili. Guillain in 1847 estimated that the dty of 
Mombasa had a population of 5,000 and the surrounding countryside. 6.000, of whom 
88O-50 were Arabs and three-fourths, slaves. Burttm in 1857 gave the population as 
8-9,000, including 550 Arabs, while Holmwood in 1874 said the population was 
12.000, most of whom were Swahili. A population count at the end of the century in 
the dty (not the district as a whole) fourxl 496 Arabs and 14.574 Swahili plus 2,667 
slaves. Guillain, Doctm^nts, voi. 2/2. pp. 255-57; Burton. Zanzibar, 9: 75; Holmwood. 
FOCP 2915, p- 85; Hardinge. "Report,** PP 1898. lx, 199, p. 8. 

98. Guillain, Dorufli^nts, vol. 2/2. p. 259; Krapf. in Church Mtssianary Record, 1848, p. 5; 
51. 32. Spear also emphasizes that Momb^ns were eager to establish stable trading 

relations with Mijikenda. They had at various times needed Mijikenda military allies. 
Mombasa therefore had to tread carefully. Spear, pp. 128-31. 

99. J. N. D. Anderson. Isfamic Law m the Modem Worid (New York, 1959), p. 79; MSA 
3, II. 14. 
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jacent mainland to cultivate for them.*®® However, the two confedera¬ 
tions of Swahili in Mombasa claimed different spheres of interest in 
these areas. The Three Tribes claimed land on the southern part of the 
island and on the adjacent mainland to the south and west. The ma- 
shamba of the Nine Tribes were mainly located in Kisauni, to the 
north. In several bitterly argued land cases of the early twentieth cen¬ 
tury, the elders of both confederadons asserted that they had the right 
to all land in their spheres of interest. The Swahili used to dear this 
land collectively, but once cleared it was divided into individual plots, 
which were held as freehold under Islamic law.*®* In the land cases, 
Swahili leaders claimed that an individual could sell land to an outsider 
provided he obtained the consent of the elders of his confederation, 
but this claim may be the result of a new interest in selling land at a 
time when its market value was increasing. It is likely that, as in the 
Wahadimu areas of Zanzibar, the use but not the ownership of land 
could be granted to an outsider.*®* It is also likely that Arabs regarded 
as a sale what Swahili thought to be only a rental.*®* 

Whatever the case, Arabs, Baluchis, and others acquired tracts of 
land in the nineteenth century. The Swahili did not dispute the testi¬ 
mony at the land hearings that these non-Swahili had in practice cul¬ 
tivated land for many decades in the areas over which the Swahili 
claimed hegemony.*®^ The British rejected communal claims to land, 

100. Richard Thomion, Journals, 8 June 1861. Rhodes House; Price 10 Hutchinson. 
<7 February 1875, CMS ^5/095/15; MSA 51. Many claimants for land based their 
claims on the assertion chat their slaves had deared the land. See the testimony of 
Ahmed bin Matano, Faniri bin Aziz. Ali bin Mohamed Hirsawi, and Shariff Mohamed 
Nur Baiawi, Three Tribes Case; Khamis bin Khaifan. Hamed Tahir, and Said Abdulrah- 
man, a/c 49N 1918 (Nine Tribes Case); Mwana Khashi binti Bahari, a/c 94N 1917. 

101. Khamis bin Khaifan. Nine Tribes Case; Abdalla bin Sheikh Miangana aind Ab- 
dulrehman bin Gulam Mchan^mwe. Three Tribes Case; Mwijahi bin Sudi Mchangamwe 
in CharUsworth and Marsden vs. S<dm bin Khalfttn, Civil Case 57 of 19)3, Hi^ Court, 
Mombasa. Cdlective dearing cf land was described to me by MSA 9, 99, 94. Numerous 
files in the Coast Province series, KNA, also pertain Co disputes over land claimed by the 
Twelve Tribes. 

109 . Abdalla bin Sheikh Mian^na and Mzee Mohamed bin Matano MkiJindini, Three 
Tribes Case; Said Abdulrehman, Nir>e Tribes Case. On Zanzibar, see Middleton. 

103. This mb understanding, deliberate or otherwise, is still a source of bitterness on 
the coast. In interviews conducted by a reporter with elders in a Swahili village near 
Mombasa. Swahili admitted that they had allowed Arabs to borrow land, but vigorously 
insbted that the Arabs had taken the land from them. See Neta Peal, '*Mwakirunge—Site 
with Hbioric Past," Daily Nadm (Nairobi). 17 April 1970. Arabs denied that the Swahili 
had any right to thb land, and asserted that plots were the fre^M property of;whoever 
cleared them. Testimemy of Ali bin Salim AI^Busaidi and Rashid bin Sud Shikell, Nine 
Tribes Case. 

104. Seif bin Salim AJ-Busaidi, Ali bin Salim Al-Busaidi, and Rashid bin Sud Al- 
Shikeli, Nine Tribes Case; Shariff Mohamed Nur Balavn, Three Tribes Case. 
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and the Kisauni land setdement summarized in Table 3:5 reflects allot¬ 
ments on the basis of evidence of long occupation or purchase by indi¬ 
vidual Swahili and non-Swahili alike.Plots owned by Swahili, Omani 
Arabs, Hadrami Arabs, Muslim Mijikenda, Baluchi, ex-slaves, and oth¬ 
ers, were interspersed throughout the area claimed by the Nine Tribes. 
Omanis, whether jusdy or not, were awarded the largest share, while 
the Three Tribes actually had significant land holdings in the sphere of 
the Nine Tribes.*^ 

The Swahili also practiced shifting culdvation, so that portions of 
land were left fallow (remaining the property of their owner) while the 
owner or user cultivated elsewhere.*®’ Much land was therefore vacant 
at any given time. Paradoxically, land was sometimes not fully utilized, 
perhaps because it was only available in parcels that were too small to 
make grain cultivation worth while.*®® These complications reflect a 
flexible attitude toward land. It was used for subsistence and for in¬ 
come, but only exceptional landowners could derive from it a great 
deal of wealth. Only during the colonial period did land itself become a 
highly valued commodity. 

The small-holder predominated in Mombasa, just as the large land¬ 
holder predominated in Malindi. Nevertheless, some families acquired 
considerable wealth, through both land and trade. A look at one of the 
oldest Omani groups in Mombasa, the Mandhry, illustrates this combi¬ 
nation. Resident in Mombasa since at least Portuguese times, the 
Mandhry built their houses not far from Fort Jesus and farmed chiefly 
on the northern mainland. Said bin Rashid Al-Mandhry was a major 
landowner in Kisauni, receiving title to four mashamba with a total of 

105. The procedures in these <ases favored anyone with a written deed or who could 
easily round up neighbon to testify that he had been cultivating that particular plot. It 
discriminated against those who cultivated irregularly. These procedures favored Omanis 
more than Swahili, and in particular the members of leading families. Its net effect was to 
rigkfify a system of rights in land that had in fact been flexible. 

106. Some of the land owned by members of the Three Tribes was inherited by the 
children of Three Tribes males and Nine Tribes females, who belonged to their father*s 
communal group. This was even more true of Arabs and other outsiders, who married 
into a Swahili group to obtain access to land. Hamis Salim Jeneby. Ali Mohamed Hinawi, 
Three Tribes Case; Seif bin Salim AUBusaidi. Nine Tribes case; MSA 9. 

107. New. L^e, p. 6a; Seif bin Salim Al-Busaidi and Said Abdulrehman. Nine Tribes 
Case: MSA 19. aa. 

108. In the 1870s. the Church Missionary Society, looking for land for a mission sta* 
tion in Kisauni, found relatively sparse cultivatkm except near villages. The land they 
purchased in 1878-79 was described in many deeds as wasteland, and it was bought for 
$a to $5 per shamba from Swahili and others who retained rights of ownership. Africans 
connected with the mission were later able to use this land. Yet elsewhere in the vicinity, 
visitors noted well-cultivated mashamba. Price to Hutchinson, 37 February 1875. CMS 
CA5/oa3/i5: Lamb to Wright, y> November 1876, CMS CA5/M4; deeds hied with a/c 
101N 1915; Gissing to Kirk, 14 Septe m ber 1884. FOCP 5)65, p. 238; Hdmwood, FOCP 
2915, p. 86; Ncw.L^rf, p. 54. 
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78 acres. He also was a leading trader and a money-lender, sometimes 
working in partnership with his relatives. A deed, for example, dating 
from 1895, shows him consigning trade goods worth $2,000 to Rashid 
bin Khamis Al-Mandhry, who was to exchange these goods for others 
and hand over two-thirds of his profits to Said. Other deeds involve 
loans against property and financing of trade, as well as the buying and 
selling of land.'*^^ Ali bin Salim bin Ali Al-Mandhry was a land specula¬ 
tor in the late nineteenth century and thereafter. He was also at one 
time a trader.*'^ Majid bin Ali Al-Mandhry was an up<ountry trader, 
dhow owner, money-lender, and landowner as well. Other kinsmen 
were also landowners and traders.'The wealthiest members of the 
other leading Omani groups in Mombasa—Mazrui, Shikeli, and Mu- 
hashami—had similarly diversified interests."* One of the best-known 
Hadrami families of Mombasa, the Shatry, also owned land in Kisauni 
while engaging extensively in trade."* 

Such prosperity was not limited to Arabs. Swahili were the most 
numerous groups among the ivory traders, as Table 2:4 reveals, and 
several Swahili were leading up-country traders.'" Others were among 

109. Reg.. Msa, 94B 189^; see also Reg., Msa. iboB 1894, iSi. 216. 25A 1894. 131. 
201A 1896. MSA 14. His wife also owned several masham^ and houses. Probate and 
Administration Case no. 40 of 1958, High Court. Nairobi. 

110. He eventually becune embroiled in a major land <ase. when he sold an Indian 
land he had bought from members of the Jibana tribe, which they had no right to sell. 
JUxtna Tribe vs. Abdutrasol AUdma yifrem, Ovil Case 60 19) 3 » copy in CP/1/25/271. His 
children received 64 acres in Kisauni. He also had land in Malindi. a/c 73D 1915. MSA 
*?• 

111. In the 20% sample of deeds involving land. 1891-99. size of transac¬ 
tions—sales and mortgages—were substantially larger for the MaiKihry than for the gen¬ 
eral populace. Thirty-nine percent of (he MarxJhry's transactions involved property 
worth over Rs 500 ($235). as opposed to 18% of Omanis in general, and 15% for St^ili. 
They lent out nearly Rs 8oco without collateral, and lent more on mortgages. Various 
Mandhry's left large estates—including ma^iamba, urban land, houses, and unccdlected 
loans. See Probate cases no. 201 of 1919, no. 4 of 1932. and no. 40 of 1938. High Court, 
Nairobi. The individuals mentioned in the text also frequently appear in the deed regis¬ 
ters, and 1 have learned much about them from AI*Amin bin Said Al-Mandhry and 

bin Mohamed bin Ali Al-Mandhry. MSA 14 and 15. 

112. The largest holding in Kisauni—227 acres—belonged to Rashid bin Sud Al- 
Shikdi. Salim bin Kassim Al-Mazrui traded upcountry when young, owned dhows, and 
later became an exporter of agrkukural produce. Mohamed bin Kramis Mu hash ami ex¬ 
ported agricultural products in addition to owning over seventy acres of land in Kisauni. 
ThcK names frequently appear in the deed registers and are also mentioned by infor¬ 
mants as being among the t^^ihiest. MSA 3,9.12. See also Probate case no. 92 of >910. 

113. Kisauni land records indicated that members of this family had six mashamba 
there, the largest being 22 acres. Information on the family comes from two descendants, 
MSA 16 and 17. 

114. Early Days, p. 190: MSA 19; McKay, pp. 175. 183. The deed hies contain 
eleven ivory transactions involving the children of Khamis bin Shaibu Al-Kilih (one of the 
Nine Tribes). 
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the most extensive landowners and slaveowners in Mombasa. A mis¬ 
sionary claimed that Khamis bin Kombo Al-Mutafi» a leader of the 
Nine Tribes, owned five hundred slaves. This is an exaggeration, but 
he definitely was a wealthy slaveowner. When his property was confis¬ 
cated as punishment for joining the Mazrui in a rebellion in 1895. he 
owned three mashamba worth $1,643. ^ stone house in Mombasa 
worth $376. and a clove plantation in Pemba worth $469.*^* Juma bin 
Muhunzi Al-Changamwe was a trader and slaveowner around the mid¬ 
dle of the nineteenth century. His sons came to possess extensive urban 
property, as well as mashamba and trading interests: one raised a loan 
of Si. 520 on a house, and another obtained credit for a deal involving 
eighteen frasilas of ivory by mortgaging seven plots and a shamba.*** 
Swahili prosperity is also underscored by the fact that Swahili founded 
five mosques between 1837 and 1895, while Arabs founded four and 
restored three others. 

It is still fair to argue that, as a whole, Omanis prospered more than 
Swahili in the nineteenth century. Table 3:5, even allowing for an un¬ 
derestimate of Swahili control of land, indicates that Swahili, as a 
whole, owned less than their share of farmland and that a larger per¬ 
centage of Swahili than Arabs were small-holders. Their transac¬ 
tions—sales and mortgages—on both urban and rural property also 
tended to involve more modest amounts than those of Omanis.**® Swa¬ 
hili were, by and large, small-holders, but a few were among the 
wealthiest men in Mombasa. 

The difference between Mombasa and Malindi was not just the dif¬ 
ference between small plots and large ones, or between a trading elite 

115. Shaw to Lang. 4 Jun^ 1887, CMS G5/A5/o/i887/aa2; Mackenzie to Sanderson, b 1 
January 1S96. FO 107/65; Minute to Sadler to Secretary of State for Colonies, 2 Decem¬ 
ber 1907, CP/1/65/76- 

116. 266A 1892. 191A 1B94. Reg.. Msa. Other deeds invdviiig them include 6A 1892, 
B46A >897, 501A 1900, 166A 1902. 651A 1905, 746A 1903. and 71 lA 1905. According 
to an informant. Juma himsdf contributed to the building of the Mwijabu mosque, dated 
1868. MSA 28. Other Swahili landowners of major importance included Shah bin Ma- 
tano Al-Tan^na, Mwijabu bin Isa Al-Qiangamwe. and Mohamed bin Juma Al-Muuh. 
In faa. one of the leading Omani families in Mombasa reputedly owed much of its for¬ 
tune to a wise marriage to an heiress of the last-named Swahili. Interview with Shamsa 
binti Mohamed Muhashamy by Margaret Scrobd. 25. 51 January 1973; deeds of sale 
from the estate of Shah bin Matano. 469-70A 1905; sale of propcny by the children of 
Mohamed bin Juma Al-Mutah. 381. 386. 571A 1897. 81A 1899, 381A 1898, 276. 376A 
1902; list of property made over to the Mosque of Mwijabu h*n Isa in a letter shown to 
me by Mohamed Umeya; MSA 25, 28, 37. 

117. Berg and Walter, p. 86. 

118. 36% of the deeds by which Swahili sold or mortgaged land were for less than 100 
rupees ($47). For Omanis, 22% of such transactions were for less than 100 rupees. Reg.. 
Msa, A-series. 1891-99. See also Berg and Walter, p. 86. 
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and a planter elite. There was a difference in the ambiance and social 
life of the two towns. People lived in Mombasa because it was their 
home and their parents' home. Malindi. founded around i860, was 
inhabited by people who were motivated to give up, at least temporary 
ily, their accustomed life and live in a frontier bc^m town. Social life 
and leisure were more valued in Mombasa, as they were in Zanzibar. 
Two French missionaries in the 1880s described the importance of 
visiting and companionship to the people of Mombasa: 

At any hour of the day one encounters them, visitors or visited, 
seated in front of their houses, on stone benches known under the 
name of baram, wetting their lips with their small cups of coffee, 
speaking of the bad weather or saying nothing, but always looking 
serious.**® 

One of these visitors commented elsewhere on the slow pace of life, of 
the pleasures of walking slowly, saying ''a few words in passing," or 
stopping at the door of friends before going to the mosque or return¬ 
ing home.*®® Such visitors tended to ascribe such behavior to lethargy, 
but they failed to understand a culture that valued social relationships 
more than profit. 

Mombasa was also a center of religious scholarship and Swahili po¬ 
etry. The Mazrui, in particular, included a number of the leading Is¬ 
lamic scholars of the area.'®* Several poets achieved local fame and 
helped contribute to the development of this art form.*®® Such activities 
are by no means imcompatible with the pursuit of wealth, but they do 
suggest a more cultured, gented style of life than was possible in Ma¬ 
lindi. 

Being a member of an old, recognized family was an important 
source of prestige in Mombasa. People are still highly conscious of fam¬ 
ily origins and take pride in proclaiming the number of generations 

119. A. Le Roy and R. dc Courmont, "Mombase (Afriquc OrienuJe)," Mi&sumi Caiho- 

iufuti 19 (16S7): 555. Ludwig Krapf made a similar observation. '^Memoire on the Easi 
African Slave Trade.” 1855, CA5/016/179. p. 49. 

120. A. Le Roy. *'Au Zanguebar anglais.” p. 465. The importance of such a life-style to 
Arabs and Swahili is also emphasized in a fascinating description of Swahili life by a Brit¬ 
ish oflidal in the early colonial period. Mervyn Beech. MS on Swahili Life, in the library 
of Fort Jesus. Mombasa. 

12]. Several of them came from the Mazrui family. They are mentioned in Al-Amin 
bin Ali. “History of the Mazru'i Dynasty of Mombasa," trans. James M. Ritchie, copy in 
History Department Archives, University of Nairobi. 

129 . Several Swahili poets of Mombasa are mentkKied in an account of the partici¬ 
pation of one of them in politiol intrigue in the 1870s pubUshed by Mbarak Ali Hinawy, 
who indudes a long poem by AbdaJla bin Mastjd AJ-Mazrui. Mbarak Ali Hinawy, 
and Fori Jesus. See also Jan Knappert, Trtkiitional Swahdi Poetry (Leiden, 1967). 
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they have lived there.*” In Mombasa, there was more stress on heshima, 
a quality of respectability that attached to persons of good family, pious 
conduct, and at least a reasonable income, while in Malindi there was 
no established elite against which to measure one’s position. 

Although the Twelve Tribes and the various Omani and Hadrami 
groups were all accepted as part of Mombasa society, and although 
members of all these groups shared in agricultural expansion, the 
groups retained their individual sense of identity and internal struc¬ 
tures. Politics in Mombasa remained contentious, and occasional in¬ 
cidents caused the groups to mobilize their members, as well as to seek 
allies among other Arab and Swahili groups.*” Such incidents made it 
clear that the man of power still needed followers to support him in his 
political struggles, even if he now needed laborers to pick his coconuts. 


Coastal Agriculture: Some Comparisons 

Mombasa and Malindi, along with Zanzibar, shared in the develop¬ 
ment of a commercialized and differentiated agricultural organization, 
but the forces for change and continuity affected each area to a dif¬ 
ferent degree. In Malindi, the impaa of the plantation on the prosper¬ 
ity of the elite, on social values, and—as chapter 5 will show—on the or¬ 
ganization of labor, was greatest. The town was a new one, with no 
established upper dass, no traditions of urban life and scholarship, and 
no trade to diversify economic interests. Malindi’s fertile soil could sup¬ 
port several harvests of different crops each year, while the enormous 
quantity of available land, in relation to a small free population and 
simple farming technology, meant that the main limit on production 
was the number of slaves one owned and the intensity with which they 
worked. 

If Malindi was the Alabama of East Africa, Mombasa was the 
Virginia. Cultivation was extended after the 1840s, and leading Arab 
and Swahili families derived a substantial portion of their income from 
their lands and slaves. However, agricultural opportunities were lim¬ 
ited by the shortage of land, while trade provided alternative sources of 
income. Grain production was limited, and the coconut tree did not 
create the same demands for an efficient form of tabor organization as 
did the large grain fields of Malindi. Meanwhile, the established urban 

>23. This has been dear from many of my interviews. See also Strobel, "Muslim 
Women r and Peter Lienhardl, **lntroduak>n** to The Medicine Man: Swtfa ya Nguvumali 
(Oxford. 1968). p. 19. 

124. Such a pattern of internal unity and external intrigue was evident in the Al-Akida 
incident of 1874. See Mbarak Ali Hinawy. The oviunued importance of the communal 
groups is stressed by Berg, ^^wahili Community,** pp. 52-55. 
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sodeiy of Mombasa felt the impaa of the new wealth from agriculture 
less than Malindi did. In comparison with Malindi, the forces of the 
new plantation economy were weaker and the strength of the old social 
norms, greater.*** 

Zanzibaris situation lay between the two mainland towns. The clove 
industry was wholly new and extensive, a vital basis of the wealth of the 
Omani elite. However, especially near Zanzibar town, the politics of the 
court, Islamic scholarship and prayer, and urban society, distracted 
people from their plantations, while trade remained a source of income 
for many Zanzibaris. Farther away, rural society—as in Malindi—was 
more important. Above all, the pervasive influence of plantation agri* 
culture did not continue to build up after mid-century. The decline of 
clove prices discouraged more intensive cultivation of cloves and pre¬ 
served Zanzibaris rich and varied agricultural economy from the rav¬ 
ages of comparative advantage. Moreover, as shown in chapter 5, the 
clove tree did not require the continuous labor that grain production 
did. Zanzibaris plantations became largely self-supporting economic 
and social units rather than specialized commodity-producing organiza¬ 
tions. 

In all these areas, the dominance of large-scale, export agricul¬ 
ture over the economy and the society remained less pronounced than 
in even the most “seigneuriar of New World plantation societies.*** 
Students of North American slavery have debat^ whether the planta¬ 
tion economy should be considered a capitalist or precapitalist institu¬ 
tion. On the one hand, plantations produced for a world market and 
their owners—imbued with the profit motive—sought to make farming 
an efficient enterprise. The plantation could be a factory in the 
fields.*** On the other hand, within the plantation itself, almost all legal 
authority and social bonds were centered on the master. He was the 
lord of a dependent fcdlowing. The slaveholder's values and ideology, 
Genovese argues, were more aristocratic than bourgeois.*** 

Whatever the balance between capitalist and precapitalist elements in 
the Southern United States, the society of the coast leaned more in 
the precapitalist direction. It was not that a commercial spirit was 
lacking among Omani and Swahili planters, or that plantation develop- 

125. The south coast of Kenya and the northern pan of the coast of Tanganyika faced 
an even greater populatkm pressure and intermingling of Mijikenda and Swahili agricul¬ 
turalists than Mombasa, while conflkrt among local groups was more continuous and in¬ 
tense. Plantation development was thus even more limit^ than in Mombasa, and coastal 
agriculture was less difTerentiaied fnm Mijikenda modes of production. See McKay, 
chapter 5. 

126. Genovese, The Worid ihe Slaveholders Made. 

127. Fogel and Engerman. Ttme on the Cross, csp. t: 129. 

128. Genovese. The Polidad Economy Slavery. 
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ment did not reveal a pattern of rational responses to market incen¬ 
tives. Compared with Oman earlier in the nineteenth century* the East 
African coast appeared to be moving in the direction of a capitalist 
economy. But in Zanzibar the forces pushing it that way weakened 
around mid-century with the fall in dove prices* while in Mombasa 
land-shortage and other factors constrained the movement toward cap¬ 
italistic agriculture. In Malindi, as the following two chapters explain, 
slave shortages slowed expansion in the i88os, while the difficulties of 
controlling slaves helped to limit the extent of exploitation and to rein¬ 
force older paternalistic norms. In all parts of East Africa, people had 
rather limited interest in imported consumer goods, and the items 
which traders provided were not sufhcient to change their minds. Op¬ 
portunities for expansion and innovation were less in the Indian Ocean 
system than in the more dynamic Atlantic economy. 

The fact that East Africa was not pushed steadily along the road to 
capitalism was not simply due to the weakness of new economic forces 
but also to the strength of older sodal structures and values. The gov¬ 
ernment of the Sultanate of Zanzibar was weak, and the political as well 
as social roles of communal groups were great. Swahili groups like the 
Twelve Tribes in Mombasa and the Washella in Malindi, and Arab 
groups such as the Al-Mandhry and Al-Harthi, were held together by 
common experiences and a sense of common identity as well as by the 
need for political unity. Whenever conflia broke out, each group mobi¬ 
lized its followers, slaves included. Individuals like Suleiman bin Ab- 
dalla, seeking to expand their own power, relied on personal followers. 
In these instances, society divided along vertical lines rather than along 
class or racial divisions. The continued political importance of such ties 
between lord and servants was a countervailing force working against 
the tendency of slaves in a productive economy to be relegated to the 
role of laborers. 

The type of plantation agriculture that developed on the East Afri¬ 
can coast transformed, and in some ways strengthened, these personal 
ties. From an urban phenomenon in most Islamic sodedes, slavery be¬ 
came a predominandy rural one. More isolated than the urban house¬ 
hold, the plantation was a sodal unit in itself.Espedally in remote 

1 9 g. Polly Hill has astutely shown that capitalist elcfnents in African econ^Mnies do not 
exclusively derive from contact with Europe. Nevertheless, capitalist elements or capitalist 
tendencies are not the same thing as a fuU-flcdgcd capitalist economy, let alone a capital¬ 
ist society. See Polly Hill. Studies m Rural Capitalism m West Africa (C^bridge, 1970). 

150. Richard Wade contrasts the dty in the Uruted States South, where people of all 
classes could mingle, with the “semi-isolation’* of the plantation, where most contacts 
were within the confines of the estate. Slavery m the Ciiies: The South t 8 iO“tS 6 o (New 
York. 1964), p. 56. 
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areas like Malindi and Pemba, relations among those dwelling on a 
plantation could be intimate, and the self-sufHdency of a shamba en« 
hanced its soUdarity. Although the growth of export agriculture tended 
to undermine vertical social ties by placing slaves in a unique and me* 
nial role, it simultaneously had the reverse effect—the creation of a 
new type of social unit in rural areas. Part 2 will look at the effects of 
changing economic and social conditions on the lives of masters and 
slaves, and on the ties that bound them together. 
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4 The Slave Supply and the Plantation Economy, 

1860-1890 


The slaveowners of East Africa, like their counterparts in other regions 
of the world, relied on distant sources of labor. The development of a 
slave-trading network made possible the growth of the plantation econ¬ 
omy. The long land and sea routes remained vital, not only for further 
expansion, but to replace the manpower losses from death, desertion, 
manumission, and mobility.’ 

These routes became issues in a European controversy based on po¬ 
litical and moral arguments that meant little to the Arabs and Swahili 
of East Africa. The motives behind the British attack on the East Afri¬ 
can slave trade—a continuation of their assault on the Atlantic trade— 
are beyond the scope of this study, as are the details of the campaign it¬ 
self. ‘ The central question of this chapter is whether the slaveowners, in 
the face of British action, were able to obtain the supplies of slaves they 
needed in order to maintain their economic and social position. 

In the 1860S, the Zanzibar-centered slave-trading system was effec¬ 
tively performing its funaion of supplying both the plantations and the 
external slave trade. After 1873, traders and planters had to adjust to 
the British attempts to cut the supply routes. However, to assess the im¬ 
pact of these actions on plantation agriculture, it is necessary to look 
beyond the question of the slave supply to a broader set of problems 
that coastal planters shared with plantation owners in other parts of the 
world: commitment to a particular economic structure, the uncertain- 

I. None of these factors is quantifiable, but all were significant. In the New World, 
only the Southern United States had a self-sustaining slave p^ulation, and that took 
generations to attain. Mortality was bound to be high among immigrants to a tropical 
region, white coastal slaveholders lacked the repressive capacity to curtail desertion and 
could not avoid using manumission and mobility as elements of social control. See chap¬ 
ter 6. 

a. For an oven^iew of a century of British policy arid actions, see Suzanne Miers, Brii- 
am and the Ending the Slave Trade (London. 1975). Coupland. ExpUdtfOtion <if East Africa, 
is very Eurocentric, but the much-needed revisionist analyses have been inadequately 
researched and argued. Richard D. Wolff, The Ecorumks CoUtniaiistn: Briiain and Kenya 
(New Haven, Conn., 1974). pp- 30-46, and R. M, A, van Zwanenberg, '‘Anti- 
Slavery. the Ideology of iqch Century Imperialism in East Africa.** in B. A. Ogot, ed., 
Hadith 5 (Nairobi. 1975), pp. 108-27. Francois Renault. Lavigerie, tesclavagf 

afrkain et tEurope (Paris, 1971). 
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ties of international markets, lack of control over marketing and fi¬ 
nance, and a narrow base of taxation. 

Export agriculture did not continue its impressive expansion, and it 
did not lead to a wider development of the coastal economy. Neverthe¬ 
less, the plantation economy did not collapse, and it even survived the 
early years of colonial rule. It survived, in part, because of its limited 
development: slaveowners had not become totally dependent—for food 
and status—on the vagaries of faraway markets. 

Continuities in the Slave Trade, 1860-1873 

The mixture of trade and agriculture in the Zanzibari economy de¬ 
pended on a slave supply that could support both. Recovering rapidly 
from the dip in the export trade to Arabia in 1847, hardly pausing 
when British cruisers began to burn slave dhows in 1861, the slave 
traders were able to supply slaves to old markets in Arabia and the Per¬ 
sian Gulf and respond to the stimulus of the expanding plantation 
economy within ^st Africa. The links between the markets of East 
Africa and Arabia, the slave merchants and financiers of the coast, and 
Arab and African slave traders deep inside Africa, were functioning ef¬ 
ficiently, tying the destinies of thousands of people from a variety of 
societies to the coastal economy. 

A conservative idea of the extent of the trade can be seen in Table 
4:1, which summarizes records of slaves paying duty at Kilwa for ship¬ 
ment to Zanzibar as well as permits issued for exports from Zanzibar. 
In addition, Zanzibar received between 400 and 3,000 slaves each year 
from the mainland coast directly opposite the island, plus slaves 
brought in by the Sultan's family, who did not have to pay duty, and by 
smugglers, who chose not to do so. Most likely, between 15,000 and 
20,000 slaves entered Zanzibar each year. Some 3,000 to 5,000 were 
sent from Kilwa directly to ports along the northern mainland or—in 
violation of the treaties—to Arabia.* Altogether, the slave trade of the 
northern section of the East African coast was in the neighborhood of 
20,000 to 25,000 slaves per year in the 1860s. Not until the eighteenth 
century had the Atlantic slave trade—drawing from a wider area and 
exporting to a more dynamic economic system—surpassed this magni¬ 
tude.* Slave trading was a major business; the slaves entering Zanzibar 
were worth $100,000 to $270,000 annually.* 

3. See (he sources for Table 1. Sir BanJe Frere iKHed that slave-trade statistics based 
on customs figures were underestimates because of laxity in the collection of duty and 
smuggling. Frere to Granville, 29 May 1873, PP 1873, lxi, 767, p. 147. 

4. Curtin, Tfu Atiantic Slavt Trade, p. 2^. 

5. Rigby to Anderson. 27 August i860, Fort William Proceedings for April, 1861. 
INA, Reel 2; Kirk Report, 1870. FO 84/1344; SEMA, Table E, p. 553. 
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TABLE 4:1 

The Slave Trade of Zanzibar, 1859-1872 


L^go/ Expiyrtsfrom Zanzibar to: 


Year 

Legal Imports 
from Kilioa 

Prmba 

MombasO’ 

Maiindi 

Lamu 

Other 

Total 

Exports 

1859 

19,000 






1862-65 

13.000 






1863-64 

14,000 






1864-65 

15.821 






1865-66 

1866 

18,344 

2,389 

937 

5,044 

338 

8,708 

1866-67 

1867 

17,538 





7,819 

1868 

1868-69 

11.944 





7,855 

1869 






5,009 

1870 


1,060 

624 

2.6S7 

151 

4,472 

1871 

14,392 





8,462 

1872 

14,721 





9,381 


Sources: Memorandum by Seward on ihe Slave TrafBc in (he Pon of Zanzibar, n.d. 
[ 1866 ]. FO 84 / 1279 ; Kirk to CUrerKlon. 1 February 1870 , FO 84 / 1525 ; Report of the 
Selea Committee on the East African Sbve Trade. PP 1871 , xn. 1 . p. v; Kirk (o 
GranviUe. 27 June 1871 . FO 84 / 1544 ; same to same. 25 January 1872 . FOCP 4206 . p. S; 
Rear«Adm. Cummings to Adrniralty, 10 January 1875 , FOCP 4207 . p. 226 . 

Note: Low Sgures for 1869 and 1870 reflect the cholera epidemk, which affected 
slaves at Kilwa ai>d en route. 

The East African subjects of the Sultan were legally permitted to 
transport slaves within the Sultan's East African dominions up to 1873. 
The export of slaves to Arabia and any slave trading by residents of 
Arabia were illegal (see Appendix 2). The vast legal trade described 
above was thus the work of Zanzibaris and other peoples—such as 
Swahili and Comorians—resident on the coast. British sources often 
claimed that 'lower classes" of Swahili and Zanzibar Arabs, as well as 
"Northern Arabs" (residents of Oman) operating in violation of the law 
were the perpetrators of the trade. However, some of the slave dhows 
investigated by British cruisers turned out to belong to leading Omanis 
of Zanzibar, including the Sultan's son, sister, brother, and nephew, as 
well as the prime minister and his daughter. Rigby asserted that both 
the AUBusaidi and the rival Al-Harthi families sold slaves.^ Omanis had 

6. Ludwig Krapf. Memorandum on the £a$( African Slave Trade. 1853. CMS 
CA5/016/179. p. 30: Hamenon to Malet. <9 August 1851. Ind. OIT.. R/15/i/o/iti; Elton to 
Pndeaux. 2 March 1874. FOCP 2499. p. 7; Rigby, diary. 3 August 1861, in Russell. Cm^ 
eral Righy^ pp* 95 ~ 94 * Eigby to Bombay. 4 April 1859. end. to secret letter no. 57 of 23 
May 1859. ind. Off.. UPSeS/^i^o; Ludwig Krapf, **JoumaI,** in Church Mission Inidiigentgr 
I (1850): 233; Krapf. '"Additional Remarks on the Island of Zanzibar or Ongo^ja,** 
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not completed the transition from adventurers and slave traders to 
genteel estate owners. 

Because of the disdnction made between the legal and illegal slave 
trades, it is virtually impossible to account for the distribudon of slaves 
between the local and export markets. Although exports were not ef- 
fecdvely curtailed before 1873, Bridsh ships began searching dhows in 
1861, and passes were required for shipments within the legal slave* 
trading zone. The exports from Zanzibar cited in Table 4:1 thus omit 
the large—but unquandhable—number of slaves who were sold illicidy 
in Zanzibar or else were kidnapped by slave dealers. Moreover, slave 
traders often sent slaves to Arabia under passes to Pemba and—most 
often—Lamu.^ Pemba, before it Blled the gap left by the devastadon of 
the hurricane of 1872 in Zanzibar, had only a modest need for slaves; 
Lamu hardly needed more slaves than the Mombasa*Ma)indi region. 
The re*export staustks of Table 4:1 thus conceal a substandal export 
trade to Somalia, An^ia, and the Persian Gulf. The figures suggest 
that in many years less than half of Zanzibar's imports stayed there; in 
reality the number was even less. 

The growing mainland setdemcnts got much of their slaves from this 
same trading network, either from the entrepot in Zanzibar or from 
Kilwa, illegally avoiding the customs house at Zanzibar. Few came from 
the nearby hinterland.^ 

Whatever the exact distribudon of slaves, local officials and naval 
officers agree that the export trade to Arabia was flourishing in the de¬ 
cade before 1873. while the plantations of the islands and mainland 
coast remained amply supplied.^ Rigby wrote in i860 that the supply of 
slaves in Zanzibar was "abundant." His successor as Bridsh consul be* 
lieved that the supply exceeded the demand. A decade later. Sir Bartle 
Frere, repordng on the slave trade for the Bridsh government, found 
that this was still the case. Bishop Steere, a missionary resident in Zan* 
zibar since 1866. agreed.Their conclusions are supported by data on 

ind. Krapf to Coates. 10 June 1S44. CMS €^5/016/15; Rigby to Anderson, 14 May 
1861, FO 84/1 >46; Rigby to Felly. 4 September 1S6), Felly Papers. FO 8oo/«34; Kirk to 
Granville, 89 May 1875, FOCP 4107. p. 55. 

7. Report of the Special Committee on the East African Slave Trade, PP 1871, xii, 1, 
p. vi; Testimony of Bishop Steere, ibid., p. 75; Kirk to Granville, 22 February 1871. FO 
84/1544. On slave-trade suppression and techniques of evasion, see Coupland, 
pp. 152-81, and Kelly, BriUun and du Persian pp. 57 ^^ 57 * 

8. Burton, Zaniibar, tt 46; Holmwood, Report, 1874. FOCP 2915, p. 85. On the 
avoidance of local sources before the t88os see below. 

9. Ofhdal views on the trade to Arabia are summarized in Committee Report, PP 
1871, xii, 1, pp. iii-x. For a view from Arabia, see Palgrave, ^orrodi'r. a: 562. 

10. Rigby, Report, i860, p. 542; Omsul Prily, Memorandum submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. 12 November 1862, copy in Pelly Papers, FO 800/254; to Gran¬ 
ville. 29 May 1875, PP 1875. LXi, 767. p. 149; Testunony of Bishop Stem, PP 1871, xii, 
up. 75 - 
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prices. Estimates of prices of field hands or male slaves between 1860 
and 1873 are in the range of $10 to $30, roughly on the order of» or 
slightly less than, the prices prevailing in the early 1840$.’^ On the 
mainland, observers also found slave supplies adequate in a time of 
plantation development.^^ The vast demand for slave labor to pick the 
continuing large dove harvests and to sow the expanding grain crops 
was being mei.‘* 

These reports conceal a serious conflia among Omanis that reflects 
the extent to which the economy of the coast had become differen* 
tiated from that of Oman. Zanzibar had become the center of the old 
Omani trading network as well as an agricultural center, while the com- 
merdal economy of Oman had not developed beyond its eighteenth- 
century bounds. By mid*nineteenth century, Oman was in decline, un¬ 
able to maintain the eastern end of its trade routes in the face of 
steamships and Indian competition on the trade routes within the Per¬ 
sian Gulf and to India. Omani seamen depended increasingly on slave 
trading and piracy, while British actions against Persian Gulf pirates 
encouraged those in search of illicit profits to turn southward.’^ 

Even before 1850, Northern Arabs come to Zanzibar in search of 
slaves by purchase or kidnapping had proved bothersome.'^ The situa¬ 
tion grew worse after the death of Seyyid Said in 1856. His territory in 
Oman passed under his will to his son Seyyid Thuwain, while Zanzibar 
and the parts of the coast which he claimed, were inherited by another 
son, Seyyid Majid. The division was far from equitable, and Thuwain 
sent an expedition to Zanzibar to try to seize the heart of his father's 
commercial empire. Only British intervention prevented a war between 
Oman and Zanzibar, but the peace agreement—by which Zanzibar paid 
Oman an annual subsidy of $40,000—did little to ease the bitter con- 
flict.'^ 

II. Germain, 'Zanzibar.” p. 546; H. M.'s Commissioner's (Cape of Good Hope) (o 
Russell, 19 May 1864, PP 1865, lvi, i, p. 66; Speer to Seward. 36 November 1862. US 
Consul, 4: Ghristie, '‘Slavery.” p. 53; Burton, The Lake Regtons, s: 576: Captain Colomb, 
Slavt Cakhmg in the tndion Ckean (London. 1875). pp. 56-57; Kirk to Granville. 38 July 
1873. POOP 4807. p. 186: Playfair to Russell. 30 May 1865, FO 84/1245. 

13 . Kirk to Granville, 6 November, 1873. PP 1874. txii. 749. p. loa; Holmwood. 
FOCP 8915, p. 8; Kirk to Derby, 4 April 1877. FOCP 3666. p. 563. See also chapter 5. 

13. The slave traders were able to adjust to such calamities as a cholera epidemic that 
swept across East Africa in 1869-70. hiuing the slave populaticm of Zanzibar as well as 
slaves then en route, and the hurricane that hit Zanzibar's dove trees in 187s and caused 
an increased demand for slaves in Pemba, which had escaped the storm, and a decreased 
one in Zanzibar. Only temporary dislocations were causH by these problems. Christie, 
ChUetQ, pp. 415-16; Kirk to Granville. 83 January. 22 May 187s, FCX^P 4206. pp. 2-3, 
55 * 

14. Landen. Oman, pp. 148-151. 

13. Letters from Hamertcm, 1849. 1851. died in Gray, Zonzi^. p. 232. 

16. (Doghlan, "Proceedings,'* Ind. Off. L/P&S/3/145. 
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Thereafter, Omani slave trading took on an increasingly predatory 
tone. In i860 and 1861 the Northern Arabs were in “great force*' in 
Zanzibar town, kidnapping slaves from their local owners, terrorizing 
the servants of foreigners, and clashing with the Sultan's troops. They 
raided Pemba and Mombasa as well. Each year after that, the mon¬ 
soons brought Northern Arabs and a wave of kidnapping to Zanzibar. 
John Kirk, then the British consul, estimated in 1870 that they stole 
2,000 slaves a year. Others were sold to them.’^ 

While many Zanzibaris undoubtedly profited from the sale of slaves 
to Northern slave dealers, the fragile power of the Sultan could not en¬ 
sure that order would be maintained or that the kidnapping would not 
threaten the local slave supply. These dangers helped induce Seyyid 
Majid to cede increasing power to the British navy to accomplish what 
he could not do—restrain the Northern Arabs. In March 1861, he 
requested a British warship to clear the port of piratical dhows. Two 
British vessels also began for the Brst time to enforce the treaty ban¬ 
ning exports of slaves to Arabia, burning dhows accused of smug¬ 
gling.'^ These measures did not end the slave trade to Arabia or the 
depredations of the Northern Arabs, but they did remove a threat to 
the Zanzibari regime. The vulnerability of the system was exposed. 
Seyyid Said had built a large commercial empire on shifting political 
sands.His control over the African peoples of the East African coast, 
and even over Omanis was limited. He lacked a significant military 
force. His son had to turn to the British to hold ofT his brother Thu- 
wain and to combat the Northern Arabs, as well as to defeat a rebellion 
in his own backyard by his brother Bargash. When the formerly rebel¬ 
lious Bargash succeeded Majid in 1870, he was not in control of the in¬ 
ternational situation. Zanzibar could not hope to thwart the wishes of 
the world's most industrialized nation any more than the sugar colonies 

17. Rigby to Anderson. 28 March i860. FO 84/1130; Rigby, diary, 8 March 1861, in 

Russell, p. 90; Devereux,,^ Cruise m theCorgon, pp. 109-10: Felly lo Forbes, I8 February 
1862, Felly Papers, FO 800/234; Seward to Bedingfed, 27 November 1866, FOCP 4201, 
p. 71; Cap. Bowden to Com. Montresor, 30 June 1865. FOCP 4199. p. 155; Ibrahim bin 
Sultan 10 Sultan of Zanzibar. 7 January 1869, PP 1870. Lxi, 701. p. 46; Hines to Seward, 
31 March 1864, US Consul, p. 325: de Vienne to MAE. 19 August 1869. MAE. 

3; Frere, Memorandum on the Position and Authority of the Sultan of Zanzibar, inch 
Frere to Granville. 7 May 1873, PP 1873, lxi, 767, p. 1 16; Kirk to Clarendon, 1 February 
1870, FO 84/1325. 

18. Tlie Sultan and his govemmeni, wrote Consul Pelly in 1862, ''earnestly desire the 

destruaion of the northern slave trade." Pelly to Forbes. 12 February 1862. Pelly Papers, 
FO 800/234. Devereux. p. 366; Ri^y, quoted in Coghlan, ''Proceedings,*' p. 98; 

Statement of Qaims and Grievances presented by Seyyid Majid, 14 October i860, in 
ibid., p. 119; X^rimony of Rigby. PP 1871. xii, 1, p- 44; Rear-Adm. Walker to Com. 
Dupre, 27 November 1861, and Walker to Admiralty, 19 December 1861, FOCP 4196, p. 
263. 

19. This problem is treated efTeciKcly by Sheriff, '‘Rise of a Commercial Empire.” 
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which England had herself spawned could resist changing English 
views on the morality of slavery. Zanzibar's slave economy was vulnera* 
ble at its most exposed position, the supply routes. 

Nevertheless, during their long years of effective operation, these 
routes had brought people of diverse origins into Zanzibari society. By 
the time Zanzibar had begun to retain a high proportion of its imports 
of slaves, Kilwa was its leading supplier. Its prominence continued until 
the British interfered with shipments of slaves by sea in 1873. In i860 
about 75 percent of Zanzibar’s slaves came from Kilwa; in 1866 the fig* 
ure was nearly 95 percent.^^ Kilwa, with a substantial community of 
Arab and Swahili traders and Indian financiers, drew its slaves from a 
wide area, most notably the region of Lake Nyasa and the northern 
part of what is now Mozambique. Slaves of Makua, Makonde, Ngindo, 
and Yao origins were mendoned as early as 1811. Yao and Ngindo 
slaves remained numerous throughout the history of slavery, although 
Makonde and Makua diminished somewhat.^' 

By the 1840s, the importance of slaves from near Lake Nyasa was in¬ 
creasing. So numerous were they during the period when the slave 
trade was at its height, that Wanyasa became a generic term for people 
of slave origin.*’ Various peoples in the interior of Tanzania, notably 
the Nyamwezi, also made their contribution to the coastal population.” 
Zigua and other peoples living behind the Mrima, the mainland coast 
adjacent to Zanzibar, were very important in the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, but were being eclipsed by i860 by slaves from the deep interior 
who came to Zanzibar via Kilwa. They again increased in importance in 
the 1880s, as slave traders adjusted once again to new condidons.” 

Notable by their absence were slaves from the nearby peoples, such 
as the Wahadimu of Zanzibar, or the Mijikenda, who liv^ behind the 

20. Rigby, '"Report," p. 355; Sheriff, p. 440. 

SI. Smec, tog. 7 April t8i 1, IrKl. Off., L/MAR/c/586; list of slaves captured in i8to by 
a nava) vessel, died by Sheriff, pp. 79-80; Guillain. "Rapport Commercial," O.I., a/io; 
Burton, Z<tnzibar, 1 : 112: statistics on origins of slaves fre^ in 190) . ind. Last to Raikes, 
5 February 1902, PP 1905, XLV, 955. p. 8. On the slave trade routes to Kilwa and the pecK 
pie affected, see AJpers, esp. chapter 7. 

22. Guillain. "Rapport"; Loarer, 0 . 1 .. 5/25, notebook 5; Rigby, ''Report," p. 333; Ger* 
main, "Zanzibar,'* p. 545; Report, PP 187), xii. 1, pp. iii, iv. Wanyasa were the most com- 
mon among the slaves freed in 1901. Last. p. 8. The significance of the local use of the 
term Wanyasa is discussed in chapter 6. See also Alpen, pp. 259-43. 

25. Guillain. Doam^rUs, vol. 2/2, p. 305; Holmwood to Granville, 8 September 1881, 
FOCP 4626, p. 359; Last. p. 8. 

24. Lt. Hardy. Report, 1811, Ind. Off., L/MAR/c/586, pp. 188-90; Guillain, Documerur. 
vot. 2/2, p. 305; Rj^y to Anderson, 21 March 18^. FO 84/1130; Rigby, '"Report." p. 
333: Charles ^ckering. Tfu Races <4 Geogrophkai Distribution (London. 

1849), * 97 ^ 9 ^' Feierman, The Shambaa Km^dom, p. 137. 
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plantation areas of the Kenyan coast.Living close to the plantations, 
these peoples were too much of a threat to be antagonized by slave 
raids and could escape home too easily.^* It was more prudent for the 
coastal inhabitants to obtain slaves from peoples deep in the interior. 
However, internal conflict sometimes shook nearby sodcties, and the 
coastal people were not above using or exporting the prisoners of 
war.*^ 

In the 18605, a centralized siave*trading mechanism was in full 
operation, gathering slaves from a wide area of the interior of East 
Central Africa, funneling them through Kilwa, and then, most often, 
through Zanzibar, for distribution to local clove plantations, the grain 
and coconut plantations of the northern mainland, and the external 
slave trade. 


Restrictions on the Slave Trade, 1873-1890 

When the British finally pressured the Sultan of Zanzibar, Seyyid 
Bargash, to issue a decree banning all trade in slaves by sea in 1873, 
they were extending a policy that had begun a half<entury earlier. It 
was only to reach its logical conclusion when slavery itself was abolished 
in 1897 on the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and in 1907 in Kenya. 
This record of gradual restriction of the slave trade is summarized in 
Appendix 2. 

Yet the earlier measures against the external slave trade had been 
ineffective, and the transport of slaves to East African plantations was 
legal. Once all seaborne slave trading, regardless of destination, was 
made illegal, the British navy was able to keep cruisers in the waters off 
Zanzibar, blocking the sea routes in the relatively narrow passage be¬ 
tween the mainland and the islands.^^ The slave traders responded to 

*5. Rigby, “Rqjort,” p. 333; Germain, “Zanzibar,'* p. 545; W. Christopher. “Com¬ 
manding H.M.S. Tigris in the East Coast of Atrkdi” Journal of iht RCS 14 (1844): los: 
Cnndtdwr, Notice sur I'Sede Zamsbar, p»p. ii-is. 

26. For similar reasons. American ^veholders soon learned that African slavery was 
safer and more econcnnical than Indian slavery. Wood, Black Mc^cnity, p. 39. 

27. For example, fighting between Calla and Somali in the late 1860s and early 1870$ 
produced many slaves in the Lamu hinterland, most of whom were sent 10 Somalia and 
other northern areas. Ylvisaker, *'Lamu Archipelago," pp. 198-203. Wars among the 
Digo and other peoples in the area south of Mombasa supplied many of the labor needs 
of that portion of the coast, at least in the late nineteenth century. McKay, “Southern 
Kenya Coast," pp. 117-18. 

28. On the 1873 treaty, see Coupland, pp. 182-216, and R. J. Gavin, 'The Bartle 
Frere Mission to Zanzibar." Historical Journal 5 <1962): 122-48. A revealing new step 
toward understanding the mechanisms of the illegal slave trade and the pditical implica¬ 
tions of its suppression is currently being unden^en by Carla Classman of Boston Uni¬ 
versity in a quantitative analysis of data on captured dhows from 1873 to 1904. 
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this threat with their usual imagination. As before, there was at first a 
period of uncertainty during which supplies were held up at Kilwa and 
prices fell. Then the traders began to move slaves by land through Dar 
es Salaam, fiagamoyo, Pangani, Mombasa, Malindi, and north as far as 
Somalia. Although long and grueling, the trek by land was legal. Main¬ 
land plantations had little trouble obtaining the slaves they wanted. 
Vice-Counsul Holmwood's estimates of the number of slaves sent by 
the land route in 1874, shown in Table 4:2, are probably high, but 
there is no doubt that large caravans were regularly making their way 
to the coastal towns.^* In fact, prices on the mainland fell, and Holm- 
wood found that cultivation was being extended 

TABLE 4:2 

Slaves Supplied to Mainland Settlements, 1874 



Number 

Price 

Pangani, Tanga 

1.000 

$ 20-25 

Mombasa and region 

1,000 

25-50 

Takaungu 

5.000 

25-50 

Malindi 

1,000 

30-55 

Lamu and region 

2.200 

35-40 

Somalia 

Unknown 

55-45 


Source: Frederic H< 4 mwood. Repon. ind. Prideaux 10 Derby. 24 
November 1874 , FOCP 291 &. p. 8. 

Supplying the islands was a more serious problem. The demand was 
greatest in Pemba, where clove plantations were expanding rapidly in 
response to the high prices following the hurricane of 1872. Instead of 
shipping large cargoes of slaves from ports like Kilwa, the slave traders 
marched slaves to the mainland opposite Pemba and then slipped them 
into the island at night in canoes or small dhows.It was difficult for 


39. Frederic Holmwood. Report, incl. Prideaux to Derby, 34 November 1874. FCX^ 
8915, p. 8. Holmwood apparently extrapolated his fibres from counting slaves that 
passed during a high point in the trade. Prideaux to D^y, 9 March 1875. FOCP 2915. 
p. 181; Kirk to Derby, 9 April 1875, ibid., p. 139. For other accounts of the land trafHc, 
see Frederic Elton, Ttaveis and Rtaarehes among cfcr Lakis and Mountains of Eastm and Cm* 
frai Afrka, ed. H. B. Cotterill (London, 1879). pp. 94. 104; Rev. W. S, Price, **Pictures 
from East Africa—Notes by the Rev. W. $. Price," Church Miision GUarier 3 (1875): 43; 
Greffulhe, ^'Voyage de Lamoo a Zanzibar." p. 335. 

30. Holmwood’s price estimate of S30 to $35 at Malindi may be compared with Kirk’s 
estimate of $40 to $55 the previous year. Holmwood. FOCP 3915. pp. 7. 8; Kirk to Gran¬ 
ville, 6 November 1873. PP 1874, lxii, 749, p. los. 

31. See the fdlowing a>nsular dispatches, all from FOCP 3915: Prideaux to Derby, 37 
February, 9 March, 1875. p. 113, isi; Holmwood. cited in same 10 same, 9 March 1875. 
pp. 134-85; Kirk to Derby. 9 April 1875 and I8 November 1875, pp. 139, 260; Holm- 
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Che British to capture small vessels at night, but slaveowners had to give 
up the efBdency of larger dhows. 

British ofRcials believed that they had effectively stopped the large- 
scale export of slaves to Arabia, but they admitted that they had failed 
to stop the trade to Pemba. Slaves were being smuggled illegally across 
the water from the damaged plantations of Zanzibar to the productive 
ones of Pemba, while fresh slaves were arriving from the mainland. 
Some dhows and canoes were captured, but both naval officers and 
consular officials believed that more got by.^’ Holmwood, after inspect¬ 
ing Pemba, concluded that as early as 1874 the island had met its 
special demand for slaves. Slaves from a variety of mainland areas, as 
well as older slaves, were plentiful on the clove plantations of Pemba. 

When the slave trade by land was abolished in 1876, the pattern of 
temporary dislocation followed by new techniques of evasion was once 
again repeated. However, it was now possible for Arab officials in 
coastal towns^acting on orders of the Sultan, who was in turn pres¬ 
sured by the British—to arrest slave dealers. The traders could no 
longer claim that their slaves were intended for the legal branches of 
the slave trade—there were no such branches any more. The governors 
and soldiers of the Sultan arrested slave dealers and freed slaves in 
such coastal ports as Windi, Lindi, and in the Bagamoyo-Pangani area, 
from which slaves had been shipped to Pemba.^^ In Kilwa, long the 
principal slave-trading port, the slave trade ceased at the time of the 
1876 decree, revived when the governor connived in it, and ceased 
again when he was removed by the Sultan.’* Caravans began to avoid 


wood to Kirk, 10 May 1875. P* ^^ 5 * Comparuon of figures on the number of slaves per 
dhow in 1866, when exports to Pemba were legal, and the number of slaves in dhows 
caught off Pemba after 1873. indicate a marked drop In large cargoes. Memorandum by 
Consul Seward on the Slave Traffic in the Port of Zanzibar, n.d. [1866]. FO 84/1 <79; 
MacDonald to Admiralty. a8 May 1877, FOCP 3686. pp. 727-88; Adm. Corbett to Admi¬ 
ralty, 8 August 1879. FOCP 4 s86, pp. 638-39. 

32. Kirk to Granville, 27 May 1873, FOCP 4207. p. 54; Vice-Admiral MacDonald to 
Admiralty, 28 May 1877, FOCP 36^. p. 724; Hobnwood to Kirk, 10 May 1873, FOCP 
2915, p. 185; Euan-Smith to Mackinnon, private letter, 1 July 1873, Mackinnon Papers, 
Sdiod of Oriental and African Studies, London; Kirk to Derby, 1 May 1876, FO 
84/1433. view from Zanzibar, that the Arabian slave trade was substantially ended, is 
ccmfirmed in the Annual Reports of the Persian Gulf Polibca] Residency and Muscat Po¬ 
litical Agency. 1875-76 (p. 77) and 1876-77 (p. 78). in S^idiom from the Records ^the Goo- 
emmerU (f India, nos. 128, 138. Ind. Off. 

33. Holmwood, memorandum, ind. Prideaux to Derby, 9 March 1875, FOCP 2915, p. 
183; Holmwood to Kirk, 10 May 1875. ind. Kirk to Derby, 17 June 1875, ibid., p. 183. 

34. Kirk to Derby, 1 May 1877, FOCP 3686, p. 598; same to same, 6 April 1877, ibid., 
p. 564; Capt. Tracey to Kirk, 6 March 1878. FOCP 5928. p. 338; Holmwood to IGrk. 30 
January 1880. FOCP 4498. p. 430; Kirk to Granville, 3 May 188), FOCP 4626, p. 253. 

35. Kirk to Derby. \ 1 December 1876, 5 February 1877, FOCP 3686, p. 487, 520-21. 
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Kilwa and other coastal ports, moving farther inland to avoid the Sul¬ 
tan’s soldiers.** 

The effort of the Bridsh navy to blockade Pemba continued, while 
the Sultan's soldiers sometimes captured slaves newly landed on the 
islands. Between 1876 and 1884 the number of captures was smaller 
than officials expected. They concluded, probably correctly, that this 
reflected at least some decline in the slave trade to Zanzibar and 
Pemba.In addition, many of the slaves caught near Pemba turned 
out to be experienced slaves being moved from Zanzibar.** 

Slave traders also seemed to be obtaining slaves from sources closer 
to Pemba instead of relying steely on the long and dangerous routes to 
the deep interior. People such as the Shambaa and Zigua, living inland 
from the coast opposite Pemba, were tom by wars. The wars produced 
captives and were in turn exacerbated by the guns and trade goods 
which local leaders could obtain for slaves. Such slaves could be taken 
from concealed inlets on the nearby coast to Pemba.** However, similar 
conflicts in the far interior—including the regions of Lake Nyasa, 
Uganda, and the eastern Congo—also produced slaves, and substantial 
numbers of them were brought to the coast in defiance of the risks of 
interception.** At times, these slaves were kept near the coast until they 

$ 6 . Kirk to Derby, as June 1876. FO 84/1455; Vke*Adniiral MacDonald to Admiralty. 
28 May 1B77, FOCP 5686, pp. 724-35; Kiric to Salisbury, 18 June 1878, FOCP 5928. p. 
413: Kirk to GrviviUc, 3 Se^ember 1881, FOCP 4626. p. 315. Slave timers at KUwa also 
sold ofl’ slaves to nearby Africans, induding the Makorxle, who had previously been 
among the most frequent victims of the trade. Cultivation and rubber a^ection in the 
southern coast expanded. Kirk to Derby, 11 December 1876. FOCP 3686. p. 487; letter 
of Chauncy Maples, missionary in Masasi, reprinted in Anli^Slavery RtporUr, 4th ser. 3 
(1883): 229-30; Ht^wood to Kirk, 30 January 1880. FOCP 4498, p. 428. 

37. Kirk to Derby. 28 June 1877. FOCP 3686. p. 629; Kirk to Derby, 4 January 1878, 
Capi. Sulivan to Rear-Adm. Corbett, to June 1878, Rcar*Adm. Corbett to Admiralty, 28 
June 1878, all in FOCP 3928. pp. 305, 530^1, 535; Kirk to Granville. 24 November 
1883. FOCP 4914, p. 219. The reports of foreign consuls and visitors generally confirm 
the British viewpoint. Gmsul Cheney, Report, 1883-84. ind. Qieney to State Depart¬ 
ment, 1 July 1884, US Consul. 7; LeP. Charmetani. D'Alger d Zanxihar (Paris, 1882), p. 
148; Joseph Thomson. To thx Central African Utkts ond Back (London. 1881. repr. 1968). 
2: 27s. 

38. The proportion of experienced slaves anKmg those raptured increased from 7% in 
1876 to 80% in 1879 and irxJirates the efliracy of the measures cm land. Kirk to Salis¬ 
bury. 23 February 1880, FOCP 4498, p. 415. 

39. Rear-Adm. 0 >Tbett to Admiralty, 8 August >879, FOCP 4286. p. 634; Kirk to 
Derby, 3 May 1881. FOCP 4626, p. 254. On conflict in the interior, see Feierman, esp. 
pp. 169-70. and Roberts, Tanzania, passim. 

40. At the time ^)olitk»n. the peoples that had long provided the greatest number 
of slaves, the Yao and the Nyasa. were still the most numerous, but Manyema from the 
Congo, Zaramo from near the coast, and Nyamwed from the middle of Tanzania were 
common as wdl. and a smaller number of slaves from Buganda made it as far as the 
islands. Last to Mathews, 10 January 1901 PP 1901, xlvhi, 173, p. 29; and Last to Raikes, 
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learned Swahili and could therefore be passed off as domestic slaves in 
case they were caught while en route to a plantation.^* As these efforts 
to decrease risk were being made, the old land route from Kilwa to the 
coast opposite Pemba and north to Mombasa and Malindi was relatively 
quiet, and by 1878 large caravans were no longer reaching Malindi. 
Many slaves were diverted to southern markets, notably Madagascar. 

The machinations of the slave traders suggest that they were having 
trouble getting slaves to purchasers on the islands and the plantations 
of the northern mainland. The scanty data on prices support this con¬ 
clusion. A visitor to Zanzibar in 1882 found that slaves cost $60 to 
$100, while Vice-Consul C. S. Smith wrote that in 1884 prices in Pemba 
varied from I50 to $80.^* These prices are two or three limes greater 
than those before the crackdown. Nevertheless, the continual captures 
made by the navy indicate that it was still worthwhile to try to smuggle 
slaves. 

Then, in 1884, a substantial revival of the slave trade took place. It 
lasted for four or five years, until the European takeover of Africa. 
The revival stemmed from three factors. On the demand side, the 
ample supply of slaves that observers noted in 1874 had worn thin. 
Prices were up and, as shall be seen in the next sections, there is some 
evidence of shortages of labor in the fields. On the supply side, a devas* 
tating famine—still remembered today—struck the mainland from 
Tanganyika to Kenya. People were desperate enough to sell their 
neighbors, their children, and even themselves in order to survive. 
Wars also continued in the coastal hinterland and in the far interior. 
Famine and wars made slaves available relatively close to the coast of 


5 February 1902. PP 1905, XLv, 955. pp. $-9. On the slave irade in the far interior, see 
C. F. Holmes, ‘"Zanzibari Influence at the Southern End of Lake Victoria: The Lake 
Route,** < 4 /ncan Historkal Studus 4 (i 970 * 477*505. 

41. C. S. Smith 10 Kirk, 5 July 1884, FOCP 4165. pp. S19-81; S. Tristram Pnien. The 
Arab and the African: Experiencei m Easiem Eijuauiriai Afrua During a Residence cf Three Years 
(London, 1891), p. 223. Evidence from sbve autobiogra|^ies ccmhrms this. Many stayed 
for long periods near the coast before being shipped to Zanzibar. See A. C. Madan. ed.. 
Anmgani or Story and History from Central Africa (Lt^on, 1887). pp. 71-72; story of Persis 
Chimwai, Swahili MS 178, Swahili Colleaion, University of Dar es Salaam; P. L. Jones> 
Bateman, ed., The Autobiography of an African SUweSoy (London. 1891)* PP* 

42. The views of the missionaries were cited by Kirk to Derby. 8 January 1878. FOCP 
5928, p. 504. See also Kirk to Granville, 16 March 1884, FOCP 5165. p. 161; and Gref- 
fulhc, p. 555. 

45. Miles 10 Granville, 25 June 1883. FOCP 4914. pp. 154-55. 

44. Capiiaine Storms, '"L’esclavage entre le Tan^nika et la cote eu," Le Mouvemeni An- 
tiesclavagisle \ (1888-89): 17; Report by Lieut. Smith, ind. Kirk 10 Granville, 15 March 
1884, FOCP 5165, p. 160; Kirk to Derby. 22 June 1876, FO 84/1453; Rear>Adm. Corbett 
to Admiralty, 8 August 1879. PP 1880, lxix, 315, p* 315- Schmidt gives a lower figure, 
but notes that the price had recently doubled. Sonnior, p. 46. 
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Kenya and to the mainland adjacent to Zanzibar, making it possible to 
avoid the risks of the march from Kilwa north. Finally, the British 
cruisers were having their attention diverted by the exigencies of impe¬ 
rial rivalries. 

The increase in the slave trade in 1884 was noted by most observers 
on the scene. In October 1884, Consul Kirk reported a large increase 
in slaves coming from Zaramo territory in famine-stricken Tanganyika. 
Other witnesses in Zanzibar and the mainland noted the increase in 
caravan movements.In 1886, Kirk wrote that the slave trade was 
greater still, while others found that the export of slaves from the 
mainland to Pemba was well organized and '*more or less continuous 
throughout the year.’*^® The navy was soon making more captures 
than before, but these were only a small percentage of the illicit traf¬ 
fic.The Arabs, wrote a missionary in 1889, had recendy "‘stocked 
their plantations with slaves.** 

The plantation owners of Mombasa, Malindi, and other plantation 
zones to the north were also diversifying their sources of slaves. Cara¬ 
vans, avoiding Kilwa, came by more direct routes from the interior. 
Slaves of Chagga origin from the region near Mt. Kilimanjaro came to 
Mombasa through the Teita hilis.^* Shambaa slaves were sent via the 
Teita region to Malindi and other coastal areas.From the interior of 
Kenya came some slaves of Masai, Kikuyu, and Kamba origin. Most of 
these slaves were brought by traders of coastal origin, but Kamba some- 

45. Reports indude Kirk to Granville. 24 Oaober 1864. FOCP 5165, p. 250; Le- 
doubt to MAE, iS December 1884, MAE. 5; letter of J. A. Williams, missionary with the 
UMCA, in AntiSlavery Rfportfr, 4th ser. 6 (1886): 150: Smith to Kirk, 5 July 1884. incl 
Kirk to Granville, 25 July 1884; Bishop Smythies. deed by C. $. Smith. ‘"Explorations in 
Zanzibar Dominions;*/tCS SuppUrntniary Papm 2 (1889): 104. 

46. The purchaser absorb^ the risk and paid the shipper a commission. Leading 
slaveownere in Pemba relied on dients. trusted slaves or ex^sUves, and others with whom 
they had a personal relationship to bring them slaves. Kirk to Rosebery, 1 July 1SS6, 
FOCP 5459. pp. 321-22; Rear^Adm. Richards to Maegregor, 50 August 1886, PP 1887, 
txxviii. 313, p. 21; C. S. Smith to Kirk, 5 July 1884, incl Kirk to Granville, 25 July 1S84, 
FO 84/1678: Dougherty, East Indus Statwn, pp. 43-44.59-60; Fremantle 10 Admiralty, 25 
Oaotwr 1888. PP 1888, Lxrv, 255, p. 101; Les R. P. Baur et LeRoy ,«4 Travfrs UZangiubar 
(Tours, France, 1887), p. 109. ^lations among shamba owners, dhow owners, arui dhow 
captains emerge from Classmans study of captured slavers. 

47. Smith to Kirk, 5 July 1884, incl. Kirk to Granville, 25 July 1884, FO 84/1678; Kirk 
to FO, 20 August 1889, FOCP 6010. p. 39-40. On dhow captures, see the annual vol¬ 
umes on the slave trade in (he Parliamentary Papers and Classman. 

48. Memorandum by Horace Waller, 1889. in UMCA Archives, Box D4. 

49. Gissing to Kirk, 26 June 1884, FOCP 5165, p. 216; Kirk to Granville, 21 May 1885, 
FO S4/1725. Some informants mentioned Kamba, Teita, and Chagga slaves (MAL 44, 
MSA 28), but most refer to slaves and ex-slaves as ‘‘Wanyasa,** which suggests the prepon¬ 
derance of slaves from the distant interior. 

50. Henry Binns to CMS, 29 September 1879, CMS CA5/031/11. 
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times assisted them. Behind Malindi, the Sabaki River was used by slave 
caravans as a route between the interior of Kenya and the richest plan* 
tation area of the coast.^’ 

These sources had been used to only a limited extent before the im* 
pact of the 1876 treaty was felt. Likewise, few slaves had come from the 
neighboring Mijikenda.” However, faced with starvation in 1884,” 
large numbers of Mijikenda pawned themselves or their children for 
grain to the coastal plantation owners, who had been spared the 
drought afflicting the immediate hinterland. Most likely the Mijikenda 
expected that such people could be redeemed, but this rarely hap¬ 
pened. Such sales were frequent throughout the famine, but as soon 
as it ended in 1885, they stopped.*’ 

As in many parts of East and Central Africa, captives taken in local 
fighting among the Mijikenda subgroups were often sold as slaves.” 
However, not until the late nineteenth century is there substantial evi¬ 
dence of slave raids by coastal Arabs. Such raids may have had some¬ 
thing to do with short supplies after 1876 and with Arab percepdons of 

51. Smith to Kirk, 18 June 1885, PP 1886. LXii, 515, p. 1*4; William Astor Chanler, 

Jun^ and Daert (LcHidon, 1896). p. 489; John Ainswcnth, Report on Machakos 
District, 1895, ind. IBEA Co. to FO, 51 August 1895. FO s/59; L MacDonald, So/- 

durmg <tnd Surveying m British East Africa i$^1-/694 (t^don. 1897). p. 44; Fitzgerald. 
Travtis, p. 157. 

52. GrefTulhe. p. 555. daims (hat the land route to Malir>di was effective until 1878, 
when the actions cf the Sultan's govemon akmg the way (locked the movement of cara* 
vans. On the primacy of KUwa as a source of slaves before that time, see above and 
chapter 5. 

53. A similar process had occurred during a severe famine in the late 1830s. Some 
children obtained as pawns had been sent to Zanzibar and Arabia. In retaliation, some 
Mijikenda broke oft relations with coastal rulers and Mole cattle. Ludwig Krapf, Memoir 
on the East African Sbve Trade. 1855. CMS CA5/oifVi79; GuiUain. vd. t/t. pp. 267-68; 
R. L. Playfair. to the Wanika Country in the Vidnity of Mombassa and the Prepress 
rrtade by the Christian Mbskmanes at that place," TBGS 17 (1864): 274; Pickering, p. 
192. For a Mijikenda perspective, see Spear, *The Kaya Comi^ex," p. 171. 

54. Haggard to Kiri;. 8 September 1884, FOCP 5165. p. 233; Kirk to Granville, 23 
September 1884, ibid., p. 227; Rev. Binns, dted by J. Duckworth in AntsSimfery Reporier, 
4th Ser. 22 (1902): 24»25: Euan-Smith to Salisbury, 30 May 1888, PP >888, lxxiv, 255, p. 
18: Hardinge, Report, PP 1898, lx, 199. p. 61. On pawnship among one Mijikenda 
group, see H. M. T. Kayamba, “Notes on the Wadigo," Tangartyiha Notes and Records 23 
(1947); 96- 

55. Kirk to Granville. 14 February 1885. PP 1886. Lxii. 515, p. to6. 

56. Letter J. Erhardt, 27 October 1854. Church Mission InUUigencer 6 (1885); 96; 
Kirk to Granville, 31 May 1873. PP 1874. Lxn, 749, p. 21; Bishop Steere to Penney, 30 
June 1881, UMCA, At (iii), 1. fd. 348; Smith to Kirk. 18 March 1885, PP 1886, lxii, 
515, p. 122. On the southern Kenyan coast in the late nineteenth century, the leading 
source of slaves %va5 the immediate hinieriarKl; after that, war-tom northern Tanzania. 
McKay, ^'Southern Kenya Coast" p. 117. 
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Mijikenda weakness after the famine of 1884.^^ A number of 
Giriama—the Mijikenda group living now behind Malindi—claim that 
Arabs often raided Mijikenda villages for slaves. Although Mijikenda 
traded with the coastal towns, it was dangerous for them to go there 
alone for fear of being kidnapped.** When questioned about the exaa 
identity of the slave raiders and kidnappers, they most frequently men¬ 
tioned the Mazrui followers of Mbaruk bin Rashid.** He had developed 
a personal following capable of military action, which he used against 
the Al-Busaidi in Mombasa as wdl as against Mijikenda. Missionaries 
also reported fighting between Mijikenda and Mazrui in 1879, and with 
greater intensity in 1881-82 and 1884-85. In April 1884, the Giriama 
repulsed a heavy attack by the Mazrui.** Mijikenda fighting ability was 
undoubtedly the main reason why more extensive slave raids did not 
take place.*' The balance of power fluctuated, but the Mijikenda re¬ 
mained a secondary source of slaves for the coastal plantations.** 

The various techniques for obtaining slaves were ultimately negated 
by the takeover of East Africa by European powers. In 1888 the Ger¬ 
mans moved into Tanganyika, and a British-chartered company took 
over coastal Kenya. Zanzibar became a British proteaorate in 1890 and 
officials kept watch for any slave smuggling. Cases of slave trading were 
uncovered in all these areas throughout the 1890$, but the advent of 

57. This poss&Uity was suggested by Vice-Consul Haggaid to Kirk, 8 September 1884. 
FOCP 5165. pp. 252-53. See also Spear, p. ttt, and Beig. ^‘Mombasa under the Eusaidi 
Sultanate.” p. 250. 

58. MAL t6.48.49.62. A person from another Mijikenda group, the Ribe. made lim- 
ilar points. MSA 8. 

59. MSA 8. MAL 72. 65. An infonnani slave descent mentioned the Mazrui raids, 
and added that Suleiman bin Abdalb ALMauli. another man with an independent mili¬ 
tary following, also was involved in slave raids. MAL 50. 

George David to CMS. s8 February 1879. CMS CA5/06/5; Handford to I^ng. 16. 
19 April, 17 May 1884. CMS G5/A5/0/1884/48, 57,66; same to same. 18 February 1885. 
C^S G5/A5/0/1885/29. Peter KofT^y. in a dissertation he s ompleting for the Univer¬ 
sity of WucortM, suggests that the conflict of 1881-82 was in part brought about by 
Mijikenda reactions to Mazrui slave raids. 

61. It was also risky to keep Mijikenda sbves, since it was easy for them to run away. 
An Arab of Mambrui said t^C slaveowners would not want C^riama slaves ”even for 
free” because they would run away. MSA 44. 

62. In a list erf’ 579 slaves daizned by Rashid bin Salim Ai-Mazrui. eleven were Miji¬ 
kenda and 195 Wanyasa. Most of the rest were wazalia. List, included in Rashid's da^ 
for compensation. 1908. CP/1/61/46. The thirty slaves of a Swahili woman of MorrUiasa. 
around 1900. reflected the effects of the famine: it included eleven Mijikenda, some of 
whmn had been pawned. Most informants of slave origin in Malindi said that there were 
few Mijikenda among their fellow slaves. Margaret StrobeJ. The Interaction of Slave and 
Freeborn Members of a Swahili Domestic Unit,” Paper presented to the Amerion His¬ 
torical Association, Atlanta. Ga., 28 December 1975, p. 7; MAL 24. 51, 54, 55, 58. 
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imperial rule meant the end of that form of commerce on a large 
scale. 

The success of slave traders in preserving their business between 
1876 and 1890 is difBcuk to assess. As with most clandestine activities, 
quantitative information is unavailable. By the late 1870s, the large- 
stale, centralized slave-trade system was at an end. It is hard to imagine 
that secret canoe voyages, petty kidnappings, and clandestine caravans 
were able to achieve the same results as the supply mechanism of the 
1860s. At the very least, slaves became more expensive: prices in 
Pemba were in the $50 to $100 range in the early 1880s, fell in 1884, 
and were back to $100 in 1890.** However, it is even more difficult to 
argue that the measures of 1873 and 1876 effectively curtailed the 
supply of slaves to the plantations of the islands and mainland. Con¬ 
tinued British efforts at interception revealed continued attempts at 
evasion. An organized supply system—although frequently op>erating 
on a small scale—continued to function, and it responded effectively to 
changing conditions. Slaves from the deep interior continued to reach 
the coast, while increased efforts were made to exploit the areas nearer 
the plantations. The numbers of slaves who arrived were probably less 
than the vast numbers who reached Zanzibar and the Kenyan coast 
before the late 1870$. but higher prices also reduced the incentives to 
send slaves on the vulnerable sea route to Arabia. Available supplies 
were concentrated on the plantations. 

Agricultural Production, i875-i89o 

The real test of Zanzibar's and Pemba's manpower was the ability of 
slaves to pick the doves. In the 1860s, with slaves readily available, 
good harvests varied between 150,000 and 300.000 frasilas—worth 
$200,000 to $300,000—and were more likely to be near the lower fig¬ 
ure. After the hurricane of 1872. prices rose sharply, and slaveowners 
transferred slaves to Pemba to ensure that all trees would be 
thoroughly picked. Many planted new trees there instead of, or in ad¬ 
dition to, rebuilding their cid plantations in Zanzibar. Having even 

65. Rear-Adm. Kennedy to Admiralty, sg January 1894, PP 1^5. ucxi. 143. p. 23: 
Rennell Rodd to Rosebery. 31 December 1893. ibkl.. pp. 17-18. Lists of captured dhows 
and reports by officials for this period may be found in Dccutrunls relates d ta repressum de 
la eraiit dss esckw<s pub&^s en €xecution des artkUs LXXXI tt 5uh«rUr <U tacU general de Bmx- 
elUs (Brussels. 1892 ). 

64. Fitzgerald. Travels, p. 610: Fremantle to Admiralty. 25 February 1891. PP 
1890-91. LVll, 1057. p. 2, Ledoulx to MAE. iS De c e mb er 1884. MAE. 5. In a rare 1^1 of 
sale from the Lamu area, dated 1889, 16 slaves %vere valued at an average of Si03 each. 
Document filed with Mohamed b. Abuhakar vs. Secretary Statefor the Colonies, Civil Appeal 
68 of 1908. High Court. Mombasa. 
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more fertile soil than Zanzibar, Pemba became the leading clove pro* 
duction area. A dove tree takes at least six years to reach maturity and 
more to attain maximum productivity, so the real burden fell on the 
slaves around 1880. Table 4:3 shows what they produced. 


TABLE 4:3 

Clove Exports from Zanzibar and Pemba, 1867-1892 



Experts iFrasilas) 

Exports (M.T. Dollars) 

Price {tifra) 

1867-68 


$ 200 - 300.000 

$1-2 

1872-73 

= 50 - 60 . 000 *^* 

500,000 ^ 

9 

1873-74 

*20,000 ^ 

200.000 ^ 


1875 - 79 

1876 - 77 

»100.000 

900,000 

9 (av.) t 

1877-78 

• 122.000 

1 .100.000 


1878-79 

* 85.000 

765.000 


1880-81 

140,000 

1 . 260,000 


1883-84 

300.000 

1 , 050.000 

3.75 

1884-85 

185.000 

630,000 (av.) 

* 3.3 

1885 - 86 

1886 - 87 

159.000 

130,000 

130,000 

* 455,000 

S. 3 - 3.7 

1889 

1890 

1891 

285,000 (av.) 
509,862 

393.640 

378.000 

1 , 134,720 

• 3.0 

1892 

357.669 

* 895,000 

2 . 5 - 2.75 


Sources: Prideaux, Report on Zanzibar, 1873 - 74 . FOCP 2915 . p. 82 ; Guillois to MAE, 
10 December 1873 . MAE. 3 ; Consul W. H. Hathome, Uniud States Comiturciai Rtiatians, 
1879 , p. 238 . Consul Baichelder. Report on Zanzibar. United Slates Commercial Relations, 
1880 - 81 . p. 396 ; Miles to Granville, I February 1883 , FOCP 4914 , p. 112 ; Trade Report 
on Zanzibar. 1883 - 84 . ind. Qteney to State Department, 1 July 1884 , US Consul. 7 ; 
Consul Pratt. United States Commercial Relations, 1887 . p. 838 ; Frederic Hoimwood, 
Memorandum on the Gove Trade of Zanzibar. 4 February 1888 . FO 84 / 1915 ; H. 
Oreffulhe, note annexed to Lacau to MAE. 16 March 1889 . MAE, 6; Report on Zanzibar. 
Foreign Office. Diplomatic and Consular Series, no. 991 . 1891 , supplement 1 . pp. 6 - 14 ; 
^>id., 1892 , p. 9 ; “Qove Irtdustry of Zanzibar,'* Kew Bulletin ( 1893 ), p. 20 ; Fitzgerald, 
Traveb, p. 560 . 

* — calculated from ocher data in this table. P means exports o( Pemba only; Zanzibar 
produaion very small. 

t av. means source indicates this is an average figure for that time. 

These figures clearly show the results of the maturation of the dove 
trees planted after 1872.*® A further large increase occurred in 1889 

65. This point is also emphasized by the American consul. Eatchekler. in his trade 
report in United States Commercial Reiati^, 1880-81. p. 396. 
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and i8go. Possibly this increase reflects better reporting, but it may also 
result from continued planting in Pemba once that island proved its 
worth in the early harvests. In the 1890$, Pemba was providing two- 
thirds to three^fourths of the doves shipped from Zanzibar harbor.•• It 
may also be that the revival of the slave trade in 1884 provided slaves to 
increase picking. What is certain, however, is that the largest dove 
crops in the history of Zanzibar and Pemba were being gathered in the 
early 1890s. 

Planters made some attempts to hire Wapemba during the harvest or 
to allow squatters on their land in exchange for labor during the pick¬ 
ing season, but nonslave labor remained of minor importance.*^ One 
visitor claimed that in the 1880s slaves were made to work harder 
because of the labor shortage, but other sources fail to confirm this.** 
No technological innovations occurred. It is possible that labor was 
shifted from other pursuits to doves, but the increased activities of Eu¬ 
ropeans in East Africa were diverting urban slaves to caravan por¬ 
terage.*® Whatever adjustments were made, the slave supply of Zan¬ 
zibar and Pemba must have been suflident to perform its most exacting 
task.^* 

In view of the fifteen-odd years of measures against the slave trade, 
an explanation of productivity must fall back on two possibilities: slaves 
were reproducing themselves and/or new slaves were being imported. 
The former possibility goes against the opinions of most observers, who 
believed that the birth rate among slaves was low and the death rate 
high. The latter implies that the British blockade of Zanzibar and 
Pemba failed to stop slave imports to those islands. Most likely, both 
factors helped to maintain the slave population. Of slaves freed in Zan¬ 
zibar in 1900-01, 31 percent were locally bom and the rest came from 

66. Fitzgerald, p. 560. 

67. Pemba lacked the market in slaves for hire that existed in Zanzibar town. It would 
be possible to hire slaves from neigMxiring plantatioRS if the period of the harvest was 
not unifonn. and limited numben of Wapemba were employed around 1S90. Fitzgerald, 
PP* 539« 549~5^« Report by Lieutenant Smith on Pemba, ind. Kirk to Granville, 15 
March 1884. PP 1884-85, Lxxiii, 585, p. 50; Vtce-Adm. Macdonald to Admiralty, b 8 
May 1877. FOCP 3686. p. 7*5. 

68. O. A. Fischer, Mehr Lkhi m DunkUn WtUuU (Hamburg, 1885), p. 68. See also 
chapter 5. 

69. Portal to Salisbury, is September 1891, PP 189s, lxxiv, 499, pp. 4-6; Euan-Smith 
to Salisbury, 1 Novemb^ 1888, FCXIP 5896, pp. 433-34; Fischer, p. 70. 

70. Finding new sources d labor after abolitkm required the resources of the British 

bureaucracy, the help of the governments of Kenya and Tanganyika, and economic 
changes that forced or encouraged many Africans to work for wages. Such resources 
were not at the dbposal of the sultanate. There is no adequate study ^ postabolition Zan¬ 
zibar, but see L. W. Hollingsworth, Zamibar undtr iSg Fortign Cffice (LorxJtm, 

> 953 )- 
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the mainland.^* The opinions of observers, untrained in demography, 
about birth and death rates were probably exaggerated, while large 
numbers of slaves were smuggled into the islands.^* The available evi* 
dence does not permit a more complete or certain explanation, but suf¬ 
ficient numbers must have been present on the clove plantations of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. 

The reports of visitors to clove-growing areas suggest that the ex¬ 
panding harvests were not gathered without difficulty. Before 1884, 
expanding clove production coincided with the most effective enforce¬ 
ment of the prohibitions against the slave trade. In 1880, when the first 
trees planted after the hurricane were bearing, Kirk noted that the 
demand for slaves was high.^’ However, in 1882-83—by which time ex¬ 
panded harvests had driven down the price of cloves—Consul Miles 
found that the demand for slaves in Pemba had fallen. In Zanzibar, 
‘The Arab shambas have been pretty well stocked.” Miles may have 
gone too far, for one year later Vice-Consul Smith, touring Pemba, saw 
underbrush growing among clove trees and land that had once been 
tilled reverting to bush; he attributed the deterioration in agriculture to 
a lack of slave labor.^’ Indeed, his visit coincided with the low point of 
the slave trade. It may well be that the slaves brought to Pemba after 
the famine of 1884 helped to postpone the decline of the labor force. 

Fitzgerald, in 1891, presented a mixed piaure.^^ He saw many un- 
culdvated fields and neglected dove plantations, and blamed this un¬ 
dercultivation on the scardcy of slave labor. One plantation he visisted 
had half the complement of slaves that was needed. Some attempts 
were being made to hire dove pickers or to acquire tenants, but only a 
few free laborers were hired in the picking season, and year-round cul- 

7). Those bom on the mainland had either survived twenty-seven years in Zanzibar, 
which must have been close 10 the avera^ life-span for Zanzibahs, slave or free, or else 
had been smuggled in illegally after 187^. The figures are from Last to Mathews, 10 
January 1901,1901, XLvm, 175. pp. 29-50; and Last to Raikes, 5 February 1902, PP 
*LV, 955. pp. 8-9. 

72. The data do not permit any cmdusive analysis of de mogra phic trends, but the 
question of reproduction by slaves is discussed in chapter 6, as are manumisMOn and mo¬ 
bility. 

75. Kirk to Salisbury, 23 February id8o. FOCP 4498, p. 413. 

74. Miles to Granville. 15 December 1882. and 23 June 1883, FOCP 4914. pp. 93. 
134-55. A French visitor in 1881 noted that the export of slaves had ceased but that pro¬ 
prietors still had slaves. Charles Courret.if fssi ft i Coufst tians COcfon Indten (Paris. 1884), 

p- m- 

75. Smith, PP 1684-85. Lxxiii. 385, p. 49, 50. However, Smith noted that Arabs were 
plating rice to su|^lement their income from doves. 

76. In the interim Arab planution o%vnen were complaining about shortages of slaves. 
Vice-Ccxisul Berkeley to £uan-Smith, 14 June 1888, FOCP 5896, p. 283; L^cau to MAE, 
3 May 1888, MAE, 5. See alun Fischer, p. 68. 
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tivation was done entirely by slaves. At the same time, Fitzgerald saw 
other plantations that were well cared for. In fact, he saw many young 
clove plants—an indication that planters had enough confidence to go 
through the arduous process of planting new trees—and at one point 
he observed that the cultivation of cloves in Pemba seemed to be in- 
creasing.’^ After 1890, the Protectorate Government and new decrees 
(see Appendix a) tightened the net on the slave trade still further. 
Throughout the decade, officials commented on the steadily dwindling 
supply of slave labor. They, like their predecessors, were probably ex¬ 
aggerating, for clove harvests remained large. 

Observers may well have overestimated the extent of decline by ne¬ 
glecting to note that land was often deliberately allowed to revert to 
bush. The instances of neglected plantations—in the midst of others 
which were flourishing—also suggest that some owners were able to 
master the intricacies of clandestine slave buying better than others, 
and that some plantations had higher attrition rates of slaves than 
others. Finally, the extent of clove cultivation, especially in Pemba, had 
expanded gready during a period of high prices when Zanzibaris plan¬ 
tations were temporarily out of produaion. The subsequent decline in 
the price would discourage intensive cultivation of the expanded plan¬ 
tations. The fact that cloves were a glut on the world market is as rea¬ 
sonable an explanation for underculdvation as lack of labor.The evi¬ 
dence indicates that, as of 1890, the labor supply to clove plantations 
was a problem, and one that undoubtedly resulted in hardship for 
many slaveowners. But it does not point to an economic crisis. Cloves 
were still being grown on the plantations of the Arabs of Zanzibar and 
Pemba. 

The mainland was not affected by declining slave imports until a 
later date, largely because it had done so well after 1873, when sea traf¬ 
fic was being curtailed more effectively than land caravans. When the 

77. Fiizgerald, Traveli, pp. 585, 539, 549-30, 606-07. Schmidt, pp. 151-52, 

and Baumann, Die inset Sansihar, p. 28. 

78. The consul in 1892 estimated that <me-fourth to tme-third of the clove crop would 
remain unpicked for lack of labor, but failed to note that even this harvest was a glut on 
the market. Portal to Rosebery, 2 October 1892, FO 84/2253. See also Hardinge to Kim¬ 
berley, 20 February 1895, PP 1B95, Lxxi, 143, p. 32; and Hardinge to Salisbury. 10 
January 1896, PP 1896, ux, 395, p. 23. On the continuing lai^ dove harvests in the 
1890$, see Zanzibar <^emment, 5 laaiAu, 1931,!^. I5-'I7. 

79. Kirk noted in 1883 that the incentive to import slaves into Pemba was low because 
of the fall in the price of doves. Kirk to Granville. 24 November 1883, FP 1884, Lxxv, 
353 * P’ Another source even suggested that prices fell so tow by the 18905 that 
planters kept cultivating doves only to keep their slaves busy! O. Warburg, "Vegeta- 
tionsbilder aus Deutsch-Ostafrika. Gewiiznelkonplantage in Sansibar,** Deuisdte Koionsal- 
i^itimg 8 ( i 895 ): 242 . 
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slave supply began to diminish in the 18805, the mainland was reaching 
its peak as a grain*preducing area. In fact, Malindi's exports increased 
in value by 38 percent between 1884 and 1887.*® 

After the land routes between Kilwa and the Kenya coast became 
hazardous, the Malindi area—which had the greatest demand for 
slaves—experienced some of the same difficulties as the islands. Vice- 
Consul Gissing visited Malindi and Mambrui in 1884 and wrote that 
the number of slaves there was declining.®* However, the severe famine 
occurred that year, and it is possible—although a direct causal link can¬ 
not be established—that the reopening of the slave trade enabled Ma¬ 
lindi to expand its agricultural output between 1884 and 1887. 

Yet the renewed slave trade was not on the scale of former days, and 
in 1888 the Imperial British East Africa Company stationed represen¬ 
tatives in Malindi to keep an eye on illicit activities.®® When Fitzgerald 
came to Malindi in 1891, he found that few new slaves were arriving 
and slaves were growing scarcer. He blamed the extent of abandoned 
land he saw on the lack of labor. Nevertheless, in his thorough tours of 
the Malindi area, he also saw many areas of extensive cultivation. He 
was impressed by the care with which crops were raised on many plan¬ 
tations. In Mambrui, he found the country **rich and fertile" and wrote 
that "a great deal" of millet and sesame was being produced.®® 

The French missionary LeRoy, who visited Malindi in 1890, also ob¬ 
served extensive cultivation of grains and fruit and saw dhows taking 
these products to distant lands. In 1892, Malindi and Takaungu had a 
"very fruitful" grain harvest, so much so that it exceeded the shipping 
capacity of the local vessels to export it.®® Although little was done to 
provide alternatives to slave labor in the 1890s, several government 
officials in those years were still impressed by the "carefully cultivated 
shambas" and "splendid crops" of the coast between Mombasa and 
Malindi.®® The main effect may have been to constrain further expan¬ 
sion. Grain cultivation^-especially clearing new land—is highly labor- 

&o. See chapter 5, Table 3:1. 

81. Gissing. FOCP 5165. p. 347. 

82. However, as late as 1891 Fiugerald heard reports that slave caravans were still 
coming down the Sabaki River to Mambrui. TravtL, p. 157. 

83. Ibid., pp. 18, 38 . S06; Report. Septembcr-October i8gi. p. 5. copy in Com¬ 
monwealth Ofhee Library. Lorxion. 

84. LeRoy, "Au Zanguebar An^is.” ts: 606; Gautu far Zanzibar and East Africa, no. 
16, 18 May 1893. 

85. Weaver to Craufurd. 34 July 1896. and Taubman to Weaver. 1 July 1896. incl. 
Weaver to Craufurd. 35 July 1896, CF/i/75/46; Macdougalt. Quarterly Report on Ma¬ 
lindi District. 8 April 1901. ind. Eliot to Lansdowne. 5 May 1901. FOCP 7835. p. 168: 
Marsden to Eliot, 34 D^ember 1901. FOCP 7946. p. 137; "'Report by Mr. A. Whyte on 
his Recent Travels along the Sea-Coast Deli of British East Africa Protectorate.'* PP 
1903. XLV. 759, pp-'3-7. 
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intensive. Labor shortages were undoubtedly a problem along the 
coast, hurting some slaveowners more than others, but visitors* reports 
do not convey a sense of a drastically deteriorating grain and fruit 
economy. •• 


Problems of a Plantation Economy 

The vulnerability of the slave supply was but one of the structural 
weaknesses that limited the planters* control over economic life and 
their ability to adjust to new situations. As Gavin Wright said of the cot* 
ton economy of ^e Old South, such weaknesses were: '"typical of many 
economies in history based essentially on extractive resource-intensive 
exports, which expand rapidly during a period of rising external de¬ 
mand, but which do not lay the institutional foundations for sustained 
growth once this era has passed.** Plantation agriculture has made 
men rich; it has left plantation regions poor. 

Specialization was a key to the planters' success—and to their undo¬ 
ing. Trading networks, capital investments, and forms of labor organi¬ 
zation were all geared to produaion for export. When demand fal¬ 
tered, so did the economy. 

In slave economies, some scholars argue, the heavy capital invest¬ 
ment in labor made planters incapable of responding rapidly to 
changes in external demand. At the same time, the relationship of a 
master to his dependents reintroduced archaic values into a commer¬ 
cialized economy. Attachment to plantation life committed planters to a 
particular social system, so that they sought to maintain a dependent 
labor force even when the plantation economy was no longer viable. 
The idea of owning slaves could be so important to the slaveowning 
class that nonplantation economic activities—including commerce and 
finance—appeared vulgar and grasping. If in good times planters ac¬ 
quired large fortunes, they left much of the profits to more enterpris¬ 
ing middlemen and were ill-equipped to cope with change.’^ 

86. Fiugerald's reports of uxKierculiivaik>n may have been influenced by the fact that 
most of his time was spent on the planutkm that had been confiscated from Suleiman bin 
Abdalla Al-Mauli. A nusterless slave plantation would be especially prone to undercul- 
tivation. 

87- Gavin Wrighi. "Prosperity, Progress, and American Slavery." in Paul A. David. 
Herbert G. Gutman, Richairi Sutch, Peter Temin, and Gavin Wright, Rtckonmg wiih Siav- 
fry (New York, 1976). p. 304. 

88. This view a emphasized in Genovese, Political Economy cf Slavery. See also Harc^ 
D. Woodman. King Cotton and Hii Actomm; Fmancmg and Marketing the Cotton Crop cf the 
South, (Lexington, Ky., 1968), and Paul A. David, "Slavery: The Progressive 

Institution?" in David et al., pp. 165-250. For an opposed view, see Fogel and Engerman, 
Time on the Cras. For divergent views of the eccs^omics of West Indian slavery, see 
Williams, CapUahsm and Slavery; Sheridan, Sugar and Slavery; and Richard Pares, Mer- 
chants and PUmiers (Cambridge, i960). 
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Some economists stress that many of the struaural weaknesses of 
plantation economies apply even in the absence of slave labor. Linkages 
to the outside were stronger than linkages within the local economy— 
except when it came to labor. At best, plantations competed with other 
sectors of the economy for land and low-paid labor; at worst, the entire 
system was struaured to provide low-paid, unskilled labor."* Even high 
prices for plantation commodities did not lead to the development of 
other sectors of the local economy. 

On the coast of East Africa, the slave plantation helped make some 
Omanis, Hadramis. and Swahili rich. But its very success tied the 
planters to the trading networks that had made the economy's expan¬ 
sion possible. To be sure, the coastal economy was not as bound up in 
export agriculture as the Old South was in cotton, but it was one of few 
sources of cash income. Meanwhile, rural sclf-sufhdency reinforced 
older notions of dependency and made planters increasingly commit¬ 
ted to plantation life and their role as slaveholders. As in parts of the 
Americas, outsiders dominated ^rtain vital parts of the economy, fur¬ 
ther restricting the planters* ability to adjust to external forces. 

These problems were most acute in ^nzibar and Pemba, and their 
impact b^me most severe as the price of slaves mounted after the late 
1870s. The major problem was the price of cloves. After the high 
prices that had stimulated the rapid expansion of the clove industry 
declined, the rate of growth fell substantially in the 1850s and 1860s. A 
second cycle began in 187a, when the hurricane destroyed over half of 
Zanzibar's clove trees. Prices rose from $2 per frasila to about $9. lead¬ 
ing to the rapid development of Pemba, which had been spared the 
storm. As pr^uction increased in the early 18805, prices once more 
began to decline, again hitting $2. 

The crux of the problem was limited demand. Zanzibar was produc¬ 
ing for a less dynamic market than were the sugar, cotton, and coffee 
plantations of the Americas. India remained the dominant importer. 
Between 1877 and i88g, over 60 percent of Zanzibar's clove exports 
were sent there. Some were reexported to other countries in Southeast 
Asia or to Europe, but India itself was consuming nearly 40 percent of 
Zanzibar's production.^ 

89. G«orgc L B«ckford. Persistent Feverty: Vnderdevdopment m PlanJatum Eamamm cf 
the THxrd W(fHd (New York, 1971); Lloyd Ben, ‘^Outlines of a Model of a Pure nantauon 
Economy," Social and Economk Stadia 17 (1968): 885‘-5a4; Jay R. Mandle, The Piantation 
Economy: Population and Economk Change m Guyana t8y8^i96o (PhiladelF^iia, 1973)« The 
importance of nonmarket medianiuns for reouicing and controllijig low-paid labor in 
planiation economies U stressed by Mandle and Wilkmina Kloosterboer, Imnduntaty Lch 
hour Since the Abolitian Slavery (Leiden, i960). 

90. Calculated from Trade of British India with British Possessions and Foreign 
Countries," PP 1881, Lxxxviii, 1, pp. ti5, <99; PP 1886, XLtx, 349, pp. 95, 86; PP 
1890-91, Lvni, 693, pp. 48, 938-39; and from TaUe 4:3. Despite IrKlia's purchases, the 
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Plantation production undermined the basis of the lucrative spice 
trade—extreme scardiy.®' Clove plantations, as argued in chapter 2, 
had small profit margins. By the 1880s, planters were caught between 
rising prices for slaves and falling prices for the commodities they pro¬ 
duced. 

They tried again with the one crop that they knew buyers wanted 
and which was already widespread in Zanzibar, coconuts. Coconut and 
copra exports fell during the post-hurricane period, but as clove prices 
fell, coconut exports rose. By the 1890s they were back to roughly the 
same level as the 1860s, an earlier period of low clove prices—that is, 
$200,000 to $300,000 per year.®* This was still well below what cloves 
brought in. and Zanzibar faced competition from many parts of the 
world—including her mainland dominions—and from other sources of 
vegetable oils.®* 

The squeeze on income was further tightened by a tax structure 
which itself reflected the narrowness of the state's financial options and 
the variability of export agriculture. Before the 1870s. the only tax on 
cloves had been the standard five-percent import duty charged on 
cloves sent to Zanzibar harbor from Pemba for sale abroad. When 
prices rose after 1872. a duty of $2.50 per frasila was added, bringing 
the total tax on cloves from Pemba to over 30 percent of the current 
price. In the 1880s, with prices falling, taxes were adjusted and eventu¬ 
ally applied to Zanzibar as well, but they remained at 25 to 35 percent 
of the export price. This tax was paid by the merchant who brought 
the cloves to the customs house, but he in turn deduced it from the 
price paid to the grower.®* 

The Sultan probably had little alternative to taxing his major local 


large harvests of the early 18900 were a glut on the London dove market. StrkkJand to 
Mathews, 51 January 1894, FOCP 6526. and Warburg, p. 242. See also Ttdbury. Clow 
Tree, pp. 13, 196-206. 

91. Cloves were thus a very different product from sugar. Sugar plantations suffered 
from competition, low prohi margins, and soil exhaustion, rather than from lack of 
demand. See £. J. Hobsbawm, Seventeenth Century in the Devel^ment of Capital¬ 
ism,” in Genovese, Stave Economies, 1: 151. 

92. Zanzibar, Slalbiki. 1931. p. 19; Fitzgerald, Travels, p. 364. An American consul 
noted that the renewed interest in coconut trees was a response to low dove prices. 
Report of Qmsul Pratt, Untied StaUs Co mm er ci al Relaiums, 1887, p. 838. 

93. France was the prindpal buyer of coconut products. Foreign Oflice, Diplomatic 

and Consular Repon on Zanzibar, no. 1194, 1892. table D and p. 9; Trade Report on 
Zanzibar. 1886-87,1^* ^ Slate Department. 20 September 1887. US Consul, 

8. On the ril market, see Hopkins, Economic History of West Africa, pp. 125-28, 131-32. 

94. Kirk to Wedderbum. 27 January 1872, FOCP 4206, pp. 6-7; Prideaux to Derby, 
31 July 1874. FO 84/1399; Miles to Granville, 1 February 1883, FOCP 4914, p. 112; 
Smith, PP 1^4-85, Lxxiii, 385, p. 49; GrefTulhe, note annexed to Lacau to MAE, 16 
March 1889, MAE. 6; Hardinge to Salisbury. 4 May 1896, PP 1896. ux. 395, p. 37. 
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asset, and his British successors failed to come up with anything new 
until the 1920$. The other possible source of revenue was taxing trade. 
Not only did treaties with European powers fix certain duties, but Zan¬ 
zibar was used by merchants for its convenience as an entrepot rather 
than for its own products, so that the Sultan did not dare to tax trade 
heavily. The lax on cloves was indeed, as a foreign observer put it, a 
‘‘crushing" burden on the clove growers.** 

Omani planters could not contrd external markets or the slave 
supply routes. They also depended on outsiders to market their pro¬ 
duce and supply the credit they needed to buy slaves and other items. 
These two funaions—sources of control over the clove industry as well 
as profits—were largely filled by Indians. Slaves sometimes carried the 
pr^uce of their masters’ estates on their heads to Zanzibar town, 
where it was sold to a broker, who was likely to be an Indian.** How¬ 
ever, Indians managed to obtain a role for themselves as middlemen, 
buying directly from the producer, arranging for transportation, and 
selling to a clove broker in the town. Their presence in clove-growing 
areas so annoyed Seyyid Bargash, who claimed that they bought cloves 
directly from the slaves without ever paying the master, that he issued 
an order in 1870 banning Indians from the clove-growing areas. He 
<ji<j not—and probably could not—enforce it.*' In the iSgos, an official 
complained that Indians in Pemba were acting as a "ring," acting 
together to set the terms under which they bought the clove crop.*® 

The role of middleman could be lucrative. Tharia Topan, who be¬ 
came the wealthiest Indian in East Africa, started his career as a clove 
carrier. According to a biography written by his son, Tharia came from 
India as a penniless young man. He went to work for the customs mas¬ 
ter, Jairam Sewji (who was a Hindu, while Tharia was an Ismaili), but 
did not like the job. He was able to borrow two donkeys and carts and 
hired a servant to help him go to distant plantations to collect cloves. 
He purchased as many cloves as the donkeys could carry, returned to 
town, and sold them to a broker for a large profit. Taking advantage of 
the rapid decline in the price of cloves the farther the distance from 
the town, Tharia allegedly made over $1,000 the first season and over 
$4,000 the second. He got to know the plantation owners and made ar- 

95. Lacau to MAE, 3 May 1868, MAE, 5. 

96. Christie, “Slavery," p. 35; Kirk to Wedderbum, *7 January 187a, FXX^P 4206, 
pp. 6-7. 

97. Seyyid Bargash to Churchill, 31 October 1870. and Churchill to Bcvnbay. 17 No¬ 
vember 1870. FO 84/1325; Kirk to Bombay, 25 March 1871. FO 84/1344. 

98. Hardinge to ^lisbury. 10 January 1696, PP 1896, ux, 395, p. 26. Not only was the 
pbnters’ bargaining position against middlemen weak, but it was also weak against out¬ 
side buyers. And unlike colonial planters, those of Zanzibar had no politkal influence in 
consumer countries with which to obtain favorable duties or price supports. 
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rangements to ensure a regular supply. Living simply, he was able to 
buy several slaves and set them to work with the carts. Meanwhile, he 
invested in the import business and in his own clove plantations. He 
also traveled to India and made agreements with Ismaili firms to pur¬ 
chase cloves. Eventually, he reached the stage where he could keep 
cloves in his own warehouse and wait for an advantageous price. 
Tharia's biographer claims, undoubtedly with much exaggeration, that 
he bought and sold one^half of the clove crop of Zanzibar.** 

Tharia Topan’s story reads like a homily to the virtues of the self- 
made man. More fundamentally, the story indicates how badly clove 
producers had neglected marketing problems, as well as the impor¬ 
tance to the middleman of building an integrated 6rm—linking the 
clove plantations with the market in India, while controlling trade in 
imports as well. Topan*$ tactics were typical of the successful Indian 
firms, who paid close attention to their links with both producers and 
customers.'** Omanis ignored these avenues to profit. 

One indication of the limitations of Omani aspirations in business, 
plus the constraints of personal and communal rivalry among Omanis, 
was the fact that the Sultan chose to farm out the job of collecting cus¬ 
toms to an Indian for a rental rather than to entrust the job to his own 
people. Jairam Sewji was customs master for many years, followed in 
1876 by Tharia Topan. The customs master was not only able to collect 
vastly more in duties than he paid for the privilege, but he was able to 
use his position to establish close contacts with merchants for his per¬ 
sonal business. Jairam Sewji and his agent Ludda Damji realized a for¬ 
tune of between £1 and £2 million and invested £434,000 in loans and 
mortgages to Arabs, Indians, and Europeans. Tharia Topan was prob¬ 
ably the wealthiest man in all of East Africa when he died in i8gi.'*' 
Arab dependence on Indians was most important in the field of fi- 


99. Topan, **Biography of Sir Tharia Topan." MS. pp. 55-90. 154.167. On ihe Ixxlian 
role in dove marketing, see also Ward to Buchanan. 7 March 1847. US Consul. i,NEMA, 
p. 375: O'Sullivan. Report on Pemba. PP 1895. ux. 395. p. 40. 

100. Rigby. Report, i860, p. 3x9; Warti to Buchanan. 7 MaKh 1847, p. 375; 

Hamerton to Willoughby. aS September 1841. FO 54/4. An interesting piaure of the 
relationship between Tharia Topan and a leading foreign merchant e m erges from the 
btier's letters, published in Norman R. Bennett, ed.. The Zanzihar Letters of Edward D. 
Ropes, Jr., s882~t8^2 (Boston: Afrion Studies Center. Boston University. 1973)* For an 
important analysis of commerce at Zanzibar, see Sheriff. 

101. Kirk to FO. 8 October 1871. iikI. Kirk to Irtd. OH’., 8 Oaober 1871. Ind. Off.. 

L/Pg:S/9^49: Memorandum by Sir Baltic Frere respecting Banians or Natives of India in 
East Afria. 1873. 7^7< P* Hst of properties in the estate of Tliaria 

Topan prepared in accordance with decrees cf High Court Bombay. 1893, and Con¬ 
sent Decree of 1901. Filed with 25B and 74B of 1904. Reg.. Msa. 
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nance. However much Omanis could rely on their plantations for the 
necessities of daily life, their desire for luxury goods, and above all 
their need to buy slaves, often induced them to borrow. Given that 
field hands cost $20 to $30—even more after 1873—years 
for clove trees to mature, and that income was modest, expanding a 
plantation almost certainly required credit. Some Arabs and Swahili 
lent money on landed security at interest rates of 15-20 percent per 
year, evading or ignoring the Koranic prohibitions on usury.But as 
early as 1845 British officials began to note that Arab plantations were 
being mortgaged to Indians. By 1861, Consul Rigby feared that Arab 
property would pass into the hands of their Indian creditors.’^’ 

Actually, officials went on making such predictions until the 19305— 
without their coming irue.^^^ The Omanis did not lose their land, but 
they did continue to become heavily indebted. An official who served in 
Zanzibar in the 1870s and 1880s estimated that two^thirds of the prop¬ 
erty in Zanzibar and Pemba was mortgaged to Indians.Mackenzie, 
who visited Zanzibar in 1891, also claimed that the great majority of 
mashamba were encumbered. He saw records of 2,350 shamba 
mortgages in Zanzibar, for an average of $580 per shamba. plus 946. 
averaging $876 each, in Pemba. 

Even Zanzibar's most progressive businessman and most extensive 
landlord, the Sultan, turned to Indians to raise funds. Seyyid Said took 
a year's advance in revenue from Jairam Sewji, and his son Majid was 
deeply in debt to Jairam as well. The debt had to be deduaed from the 
customs farm.*®’ 


108. Burton. Ztmxxbor» t: 407. Some Arabs financed traders headed to the interior, 
induding the two most imponant up-countiy traden. Tippu Tip and Rumalyza. Tharia 
Topan later became the principal alitor of Tippu Tip. Tippu Tip.Aiou^. p. 91. 

103. Hameiton to Willoughby. 9 October 1643. P^tic^ Consultations for 8 June 
1844, INA. Reel 1; Rigby to Anderson. 14 May iMi. FO 84/1146. 

104. See. for example, Memorandum by Frere on Banians. PP >873. LXi, 767. p. 108; 
Zanzibar Govemmeni, ^‘Report on (he Indd)tedness of the Agricultural Classes. >933>'' 
by C. A. Bartlett and J. $. Last, >934, and "A Note on Agriculcural Indebtedness in the 
Zanzibar Protectorate." by Sir Ernest M. Dowson. 1936. 

105. Memorandum by Fredric Holmwood on the Clove Trade of Zanzibar. 4 February 

1888, FO 84/1915. Similar views may be found in Guillois to MAE. 15 October 1873, 
MAE, 3; Macdon^ to Salisbury, 3 March 1888. FO 84/1906; Baumann, p. 27. 

and Pmha, p. is: Fit^erald, Travels, p. 611. 

106. Mackenzie, p. 94. The surveys conducted by the colonial government confirmed 
the extent o£ indebtedness to Indians. aUhough a more detailed study of mortgage 
records might yidd a more nuanced picture. Bartlett and Last, Dowson. 

107. Webb to Ward, 87 September 1851. Ward Fxpm, NEMA, p. 488; Churchill to 
Bombay, 4 March 1868. FOCP 4207. p. 157; Prideaux. Report. 1873-74, FOCP 8915, 
P- 79- 
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The efficacy of Indian finance for slave plantations was severely 
shaken in 1874—just when Pemba needed capital to stock its planta* 
tions. Kirk began, repeating Rigby's brief efforts of 1860-61, to enforce 
a law which forbade Indians, as British subjects, from possessing sla* 
ves.^^^ Indians could no longer accept the most valuable capital good — 
slaves—as security, nor could they obtain the labor needed to make use 
of the second most valuable capital asset—land.*®* In the aftermath of 
Kirk's actions, plantation owners in Pemba found it difBcult to obtain 
credit at all, and the best risks had to pay high interest rates—often 15 
or 25 percent. Mortgages on land remained the dominant form of 
credit, at a continued high cost.**® 

The constraints on creditors was the major reason why massive 
mortgaging of plantations did not lead to massive transfers of land, 
even when clove prices fell once again and slave prices rose. Then too, 
Indian specialization in commerce and Rnance was profitable, and 
many were reluctant to become planters or estate managers."* Often, 
an Indian creditor would rewrite a debt when the debtor defaulted. 
Hiereafter the creditor could collect as much of the interest as the 
debtor could afford, while maintaining financial control over his prop* 
erty. As interest payments kept mounting, the debtor stood little 
chance of ever being able to redeem his property.*** 

This arrangement was to an extent mutually beneficial—the debtor 
did not lose his plantation or his status and the creditor received pay* 
menis, even if they were less than he was entitled to receive, without 
losing financial control over the property. This control could be used to 


108. Kirk's actions are sununarized by Expioitatum, p. tig. Tharia Topan, 

who had gone deeply into dove production, had to free hundreds of slaves. According to 
hb bic^raphy, he gave his freed slaves huts and hired many as wage laborers. 

109. Under some dreumstanm. the loan was made on the dove crop. Euan-Smith to 
Derby, 51 July 1876. FOCP *915, p. 209. 

110. Guillois to MAE. 15 October 1875. MAE. 3; Smith, Report on Pemba. PP 1885, 
LXXiii, 390, p. 30. High interest rates continued. Hardinge to Salisbury, 10 January 1896, 
PP 1896, Lix. 395. pp. 25-86; Fitzgerald. Travels, p. 611. 

1 u. This tendency was still evident after aboliikm. putting Indians and Arabs on the 
same footing in the competition for labor. Even when Indians foreclosed, the former 
owner often remained on the pKanution, legally a tenant. Zanzibar. Annual Report. 1913. 
dted by Zanzibar. '‘AgriculturaJ Indebtedness.*' pp. 3-4; Zanz^r Government, ''Zan* 
zibar: The Land and Its Mortgage Debt.” by C F. Strickland. 1938. p. 4; Christie, ''Slav¬ 
ery,” p. 50. Indians, like Omanb, stuck to certain roles in the economy, and Arabs con¬ 
tinued their domination of plantation ownership, espedally of the larger units. Zanzibar, 
''Zanzibar Clove Industry.'* p. 5, artd Batson. "Social Survey,*” MS, vol. 15. 

US. Smith, PP 1884-85, LXXIII. 385. p. 50; Zanzibar. "Indebtedness of the Agricul¬ 
tural Classes.*' p. 6; O'Sullivan. Report on Pemba, PP 1896. ux. 395. p. 44. 
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force the owner to sell cloves to him.“^ Such arrangements enabled the 
plantation system to go on, even when the ability to foreclose, normally 
considered an essential part of finance, was severely curtailed. It was 
not conducive, however, to encouraging landowners to develop their 
properties further, since they would only be making foreclosure more 
inviting. Nor did financial failure result in the transfer of property to 
more efficient landlords. 

The system therefore had a fragile stability: squeezed between low 
prices for cloves and high prices for slaves, compounded by high inter* 
est rates, Arab estate owners maintained their position as the propri¬ 
etors of land and slaves.’'^ 

A full explanation for Indian predominance as merchants and 
money-lenders must await further study of the Indian Ocean commer¬ 
cial system and the Indian communities. What can be said here is 
that it was part of a more general problem: factors and creditors in 
other plantation economies formed a distinct group from planters and 
siphoned off much of the profits. Part of the explanation may lie in 
access to credit in economic centers. The factor in the Southern United 
States could himself get credit from the North or from Europe and was 
in a position to control its distribution to planters."^ The Indian firms 
in Zanzibar, although they did not necessarily come from India with 
trading capital of their own, could channel it through the complex In¬ 
dian Ocean system, thanks to their widespread networks. Similarly, 
marketing required a chain of contacts, in India as well as Zanzibar. 

113. O'Sullivan, p. 45. and Hardinge 10 Salisbury. 10 January 1S96, PP 1S96. Ltx, 
395’ P 

114. In a survey of dove-tree holdings done in 192a, 1,218 Arabs owned 1.869 
shamba with an average of 394 trees ea^ on the islaxKi of Zanzibar, while 2.973 Arabs 
owned 6,819 mashamba with an average of 130 trees on Pemba. The next largest cate¬ 
gory of clove-tree owners were Swahili, who generally owned small mashamba. Indians 
and othen constituted only 3.1% of the dove growers. The Arab owner of a large estate 
was still the dominant factor in the clove economy, although the African smallholder had 
become more important since abolition. Zanzibar. “Memorandum on the Zanzibar Clove 
Industryp. 6. 

115. One explanation that is dearly incorrea is that the Islamic religion was the cause 
of Omanis' lack c^ entrepreneurial vigor. Many of the Indians in Zanzibar, Tharia I'opan 
included, were Muslim, and Islamk jurists have developed numerous ways of avoiding 
the Koranic restrictions on usury. Any explanation for what Muslims did and did not do 
must rest on analyses of particular Muslim groups in specific economic and social situa- 
tiwts. See Rodinson, hUtm and Capitalism. 

116. Woodman, passim. See also Pares, pp. 38-50. and Stein. Vassouras, pp. 17-19. 30. 
Sheridan notes how West Indian capital was drained olT to England, but shows that, 
unlike the case of Zanzibar, there was a close connection between planters and merchant- 
fanors. Sheridan, pp. 262-305. 
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Such networks were especially likely to follow ethnic or communal 
lines in preinduscrial societies—where impersonal institutions to en* 
force contracts were weak, where economic information was dissemi*^ 
nated slowly and narrowly, and where commodity markets took the 
form of personal contacts. Relationships of trust and cooperation based 
on kinship or common origins could be mobilized for economic pur¬ 
poses. Close relations among a trading community discouraged out* 
siders from cheating or attacking it. In other words, ethnic specializa¬ 
tion was not the result of the idiosyncratic preferences of different 
peoples, but was an effective way of organizing economic activity. 

Omani specialization in plantation agriculture was also socially ratio¬ 
nal. As in many societies that were heavily involved in slavery, the fact 
of slaveowners!)ip was a source of presdge which other, more individ¬ 
ualistic, endeavors failed to provide. In addition to plantation agricul¬ 
ture, the commercial activities in which Omanis did best—the dhow 
and caravan trades—relied for their success not Just on personal acu¬ 
men. but on the supervision of dependent followers: slaves, clients, and 
others. The most successful traders, such as Tippu Tip, were in fact 
chieftains commanding immense personal followings. Values are never 
fixed, but the slave plantation—as a social as well as an economic unit— 
and older Omani social values, were mutually reinforcing. 

External forces and internal weaknesses meant that the rapid expan¬ 
sion of the clove industry in Zanzibar and Pemba did not lead to the 
further development of the Zanzibari economy. The incentives for 
growth in the clove industry diminished when prices fell, and while the 
size of harvests did pick up in the late i88os—possibly as a response to 
declining incomes, possibly as a result of improved labor supplies after 
1884—income from clove exports was no higher than it was in the late 
1870s. Nor did planters have much opportunity to diversify their inter¬ 
ests. Clove trees were long-term investments, and much capital had 
been committed to the slave-labor force. Labor could be shifted to co¬ 
conuts, but they provided only a little help. Most important, planters— 
squeezed by high slave prices, high taxes, and heavy indebtedness to 
Indians—had litde capital. And Indian capital was heavily tied up in 
mortgages that they could not readily liquidate, although they had in¬ 
vestments in other sectors of the Indian Ocean commercial system. 

The planters of Zanzibar maintained their position largely because 

117. The competitive advantage of Indians would lie in the centrality of India to the 
regional commercial system and the fact that their dia^x>ra followed the lines of that sys¬ 
tem. Abner Cohen, ’’Cultural Strategies in the Organization of African Trading Dia- 
sporas," in Claude Meillassoux, ed., Tki DMiofmeru <jf IndigeruAu Trade and Markets m 
Wiii Afrka (London, 1971), pp. ^66-84. 
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their commitment to export agriculture was not total. Some had trad¬ 
ing interests, and all could beneht from the rich variety of Zanzibar's 
food crops. The trend toward the rural life that began in the 1840s 
continued; the increasing orientation toward export agriculture did 
not. 


The problems facing the planters of Malindi and Mombasa were of 
the same nature, but not of the same magnitude. Then again, the scale 
of their economy was also more modest. In 1884 the sales of agricuU 
tural produce from Mombasa and Malindi combined came to less than 
half of Zanzibar's dove exports. As a trading center, Mombasa's stature 
was secondary; Malindi's was nonexistent. 

The slave supply of the mainland coast suffered after 1876, but it 
was in a better position than the islands to benefit from the upsurge 
after 1884. Just as important was the stability of grain prices. In the 
peak years tetween 1884 and 1887, prices for millet at Mombasa stayed 
at $.30 per frasila, maize rose from $.20 to $.25, and sesame from $.50 
to $.60. Grain prices remained constant through i8gi, although ses¬ 
ame fell to $.30.''^ Nevertheless, the markets for grain, mainly Somalia 
and Arabia, were not themselves developing, and the prospects for ex¬ 
panding exports still further were not bright, even if the labor to clear 
new land had been available. Nor was the dhow trade growing, and it 
might not have been able to handle a breakthrough in exports had one 
occurred. 

Ethnic specialization affected the mainland coast as well as the is¬ 
lands. Indian hrms, like that of Jivanji Mamuji in Malindi, were the 
most important exporters of plantation produce, although Hadramis, 
such as Ali bin Salim Basharahil, were active in this line as well.^*^ In 
Malindi, Omanis, Washella, and Bajuni stuck to farming, but in Mom¬ 
basa, virtually all communal groups participated in the active up- 

118. Gissing 10 Kirk. 16 Septen^)er 1884, FOCP 5165, p. 246; Holmwood, '"Estimates 
of Present Customs Duly upon the trade of His Highness the Sultan's Dominions be¬ 
tween Wanga to Kipini Indusive," 6 May 1887, in Sir William Mackinn^ Papers, Africa, 
13 EA, no. 943, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London; Fitzgerald, 
‘'Report on the Native Culttvatm. Products, and Capabilities of the Coast Lands of the 
Malindi District,*' 1891, copy in Royal Commonwealth Sodety, p. 4. 

119. The ecor>omic dedine of Oman after the mkl-nineteenth century is discussed by 
Landen. Oman since iS^6. On the dhow trade, see OaxeiU far Zaniibar and East Africa, no. 
16, 18 May 1892. 

120. See the brief iMographies in chapter 3. In addition to Jivanji Mamuji and his sons, 
two other Bohoras, Mohammedbhai Ta 3 >ji in Malindi and Taibji Waliji in Mambrui, were 
important traders, as well as rntmey^lenden. MAL 10. 42. 
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country trade. The port’s import-export houses, however, were proba¬ 
bly dominated by Indians, plus a few Hadrami firms.'^* 

The Indian role in supplying credit was substantial, but the problem 
of extensive mortgaging of plantations to Indians that is reported in 
Zanzibar did not beset the mainland coast. To be sure, leading planters 
often borrowed heavily. Suleiman bin Abdalla AUMauli, one of Ma- 
lindi’s biggest, fell short of cash at one point and borrowed from a 
Swahili family of Lamu. Unable to pay them back, he obtained a loan 
from Tharia Topan, the leading Indian financier of Zanzibar. To pay 
back Tharia Topan, he mortgaged his land to Salim bin Khalfan AU 
Busaidi. He was also in debt to Islam bin Ali Al-Kathiri, a Hadrami 
from nearby Mambrui. When the British confiscated his plantations 
because he had fought against Zanzibari authority on the coast, he was 
$15,000 in debt, while the nominal value of his land and slaves was 
$25,000.*** 

This example suggests that wealthy individuals from many commu¬ 
nal groups were involved in money-lending. Although records are lack¬ 
ing from the period when credit was primarily needed to buy slaves, 
the deed files from the period before the abolition of slavery—a dif¬ 
ficult ume for landowners—bear this out. Salim bin Khalfan lent out 
more money against more mashamba than anybody in Mombasa, and 
he was aaive in Malindi too. Although few Swahili in Mombasa were 
money-lenders, in Malindi, Abdulla Hussein, the wealthy Mshella, lent 
large sums of money to rich members of other communal groups.*** 
Baluchis were particularly important in Rnancing the ivory trade in 
Mombasa.**^ 

Overall, the Malindi land records from 1905 to 1906 contain only 15 
mortgages on mashamba by Arabs or Swahili, compared with 24 
mortgages of town plots or houses. Of the mortgages on mashamba, 
half were to Indians, and most of these occurred just before aboli¬ 
tion.*** Similarly, in Mombasa, deeds from iSgi to 1905 contain twice 

121. Macdonald to FO. 19 December 1SS7, FO 84/1853; MSA 16, 17, 18; Berg, 
“Mombasa," pp. 198-408. 

144 . Another confiscated estate, valued at $2,100. was encumbered by debts of $4,000. 
Bell Smith to de Winion, 5 January 1891, FO 84/4146; Staiemeni of Ali bin Salim Al- 
Busaidi, 24 December 1908, Ali bin SaJim to Provincial Commissioner, Coast. 16 July 
1908, Minute by C. R. W. Lane, 15 August 1904, on petition of Raya binti Suleiman bin 
Abdalla. 18 June 1904—all in CP/1/64/48. See also chapter 5. 

123. Abdulla Hussein lent $7,000 to Bi Salima and $3,603 to Lali Hadaa. See his biog¬ 
raphy in chapter 3. Data on Mombasa come from a cwnputer analysis of the 20% sample 
of Reg., Msa, A>series. 

124. See Table 3:4. Abdulrehman bin Mirza was notable among the Baluchi financiers 
and traders, as his many recorded loans indicate. A-series, B-series, and MSA 1 \. 

125. A-series, Malindi. Fourteen of twenty-four urban properties were mortgaged to 
Indians. 
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as many mortgages of urban property as of mashamba. Indian credi* 
tors accounted for 47 percent of farmland mortgages. 56 percent of 
urban mortgages. 43 percent of debts involving ivory, and 60 percent 
of loans without collateral.While an unsure guide to the nineteenth 
century, these records suggest that shamba land may have been second 
in importance to urban property as collateral for loans, and that In¬ 
dians had an important—but not exclusive—role in finance. 

For the people of the mainland coast, grain proved a steadier source 
of income than spice did for the people of Zanzibar. Its planters were 
not so tightly squeezed by falling prices and heavy indebtedness, and 
the plantation economy was more self-sufficient.**^ Yet. constrained by 
the shortage of slaves and the lack of a dynamic market for its produce, 
there was litde opportunity for further, large-scale expansion. Grain 
did not have the same effect on Malindi as sugar did on Cuba. 

The problems of the plantation economy of the islands and mainland 
cannot be attributed solely to the measures taken by the British against 
the slave trade between 1873 and 1890. Stagnation and dependence af¬ 
fected plantation economies in many parts of the world and in many 
eras. But despite the scarcity and high price of slaves, the uncertainties 
of international markets, the lack of control over marketing and fi¬ 
nance. and (in Zanzibar) overtaxation, the plantation economy was not 
collapsing. The slaves continued to provide for the plantation resi¬ 
dents. as they raised and harvested vast export crops. 

The Arab and Swahili landowning and slaveowning elites still domi¬ 
nated Zanzibar and the mainland coast when slavery was abolished in 
the early colonial era. To a large extent, they even survived abolition— 
poorer than before, but with their status in the society of the coast 
largely intact. The ownership of slaves had put them in a position of 
privilege, but the ownership of land kept them there. As in other plan¬ 
tation societies, landowners tried to retain a dependent labor force— 
although more expensive and less well-disciplined than before—by 
transforming slaves (and others) into tenants. But in this situation the 
planters of Zanzibar prospered more than those of the coast of Kenya, 
a change in fortunes that points to the crucial role of coercion—in one 
guise or another—in plantation economies. The British rulers of Zan¬ 
zibar. fearing social change and depending on clove exports for gov- 

136. A-serics sample. Mombasa <i6s mortgages), and B-serks. Mombasa. 1692-99. 

137. The mainland coast oi Kenya was also rKX overburdened by taxation. In Malindi 
in i 887« duties were about 11% of the value of exports. This was partly the result of price 
stability, but more important, it was the result of politics. In the East African dominions 
of the Sulun of Zanzibar, the nearer a pon was to the seat of power, the higher the du¬ 
ties. See Sheriff. '"Rise of a Commercial Empire." 
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ernmenc revenues, helped the old landowners obtain cheap labor 
through the enforcement of the ex-slaveowners' land rights, taxation, 
forced labor, assisted migration of labor, vagrancy laws, and a variety 
of court-enforced tenancy systems. In Kenya, such labor supply mecha¬ 
nisms served white farmers, especially in the Highlands of central 
Kenya. Lacking the political and economic power to make their tenants 
work, coastal planters could only enjoy the sodal rewards of having 
dependents on their land. In the one case, the colonial economy ab¬ 
sorbed the older plantation economy; in the other, colonialism subordi¬ 
nated it to a new group of farmers. Economic success depended on 
power over labor—to obtain and control it—as it had in the nineteenth 
century.**® 


Conclusions 

The period from 1873 >890 was an eventful one in East Africa, 

but on the plantations surprisingly little was changed. The islands were 
legally cut off from their slave supply in 1873, the mainland in 1876. 
Slaveowners were forced to devise new ways of obtaining slaves. They 
partially succeeded, but by 1880 slaves had ceased to be the abundant 
and cheap item that had made possible the rapid expansion of the 
plantation economy. Yet the slaves' work was getting done: clove and 
grain exports were higher at the end of this period than ever before. 

This was the era of decisive European intervention in Africa. There 
is no denying the economic impact of Europe on the Indian Ocean 
commercial system, but plantation crops were of decidedly secondary 
concern to the imperial powers in this period.*” Even the early years 
of colonial rule affected the plantations mainly by completing what was 
supposed to have been done before 1890—cutting off the slave supply. 

But the threat to the slave-trade routes and the other dimensions of 
coastal involvement in an international economic system had a great ef¬ 
fect on the continued evdution of the plantation economy. In Zanzi¬ 
bar, declining prices in the 1850s slowed the earlier pace of plantation 
growth even though slaves were abundant, while a sudden price rise in 
1873 led to the development of Pemba's clove plantations despite the 
prohibition on importing slaves and a crisis in the credit system. But 
the export economy and the income of the planters were severely ham- 


laS. 1 intend to follow up this study with a sequel axnparing the effects of s^»oliuon 
on agriculture and agricultural in Zanzibar and the Kenyan coast. 

129. A full understanding of the indirect effects of European capitalism's involvement 
in the Indian Ocean ccHnmerdal system upon the plantation economy—through changes 
in credit and marketing—awaits a study which treats that system as a totality. 
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pered by declining dove prices, rising slave prices, high interest rates, 
and overtaxation. 

On the mainland, plantation development was steadier. Mombasa's 
expansion after the 1840s was limited by the lack of land and the 
complexity of its urban setting, but Malindi became the center of im* 
mense grain plantations that continued to flourish in the 1870s and 
1880S. In Malindi, the shortage and high price of labor, particularly in 
the early and late years of the 1880s, may well have restrained further 
expansion. 

As in most plantation economies, expansion did not lead to a further 
transformation of the economy. The profits to finance economic 
change were probably the highest in Malindi, but its assets as a planta* 
tion center made the development of a strong local economy unlikely: 
relative isolation, abundant land, a small number of planters with large 
numbers of slaves. Zanzibar had a more substantial population and was 
the focal point of a regional trading network, but its planters were con- 
trained by falling incomes, heavy debts and the loss of the profits of 
marketing and finance into a wider commercial system. 

Had the profits of the plantation economy been greater or more last¬ 
ing, or had they led to diverse new forms of investment and consump¬ 
tion, the imperatives of produaivity might have had even more influ¬ 
ence on the lives of masters and slaves than they did. But the earlier 
trends toward increasingly commercialized agriculture did not con¬ 
tinue, and its influence on social organization and values did not be¬ 
come pervasive. Instead, the development of a more rural, more self- 
sufficient economy left Zanzibar and the mainland with a land- and 
siaveowning elite that had limited incentives to intensify production 
and also a cushion against the failure of the export sector. Slaves were 
still part of their master's following, and their presence was valued even 
when the income they generated fell. That following was now part of 
plantation society, and slaves had become an important means of pro¬ 
duction. 
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5 Slaves at Work 


The most obvious question to ask about slavery is **How harshly were 
slaves treated?*' Scholars in the Americas initially tried to decide which 
slave systems were harsher than others. Their attempts have revealed 
more about the scholars than about anything the slaves actually experi¬ 
enced. Harshness certainly includes a material element: the hours the 
slaves worked, the way they were punished, the amount and quality of 
food they received, and the quality of housing in which they lived. By 
such standards, the treatment of slaves in the United States compares 
favorably with, for example, Jamaica. 

However, it is possible to argue that, psychologically and socially, the 
Old South had a more deleterious impaa on its slaves than did Ja¬ 
maica. North American slaveowners provided their slaves with more 
food, but Jamaican slaves—working their own small plots on their own 
time—achieved a measure of self-reliance as well as nourishment. Ja¬ 
maican masters' indifference to the lives of their slaves may have given 
slaves more scope to develop their own social and cultural practices, 
thus preserving themsdves from their masters' notions of superiority.^ 

To declare a slave system '‘good,’* “bad,” “harsh,” or “mild” is to say 
very litde at all. Slavery is fundamentally a form of subordination and 
the problem is to andyze the dimensions which that subordination 
takes. No matter what the master wanted from his slaves, he had to 
make them bend to his will. 

Control required more than a whip. The act of violence that un¬ 
derlay sodal control in all slave societies was the enslavement process it¬ 
self. Stanley Elkins was correa to emphasize the dehumanizing tenden¬ 
cies inherent in capture, the Middle Passage, and the slave market, 
although he underestimated human resilience in the face of them.’ 
This process did not turn slaves into children or strip them of the cul- 

1. Among the best treatments o( these methoddogicaJ problems are Eugene D. Geno¬ 
vese. The Treatment of Slaves in Different Cou nines r Problems in the Applications of 
the Comparative Method,” in Foner and Genovese. SttMry m the New World, pp. 202-10; 
Sidney W. Mintz, *'Sbvery and Emergent Capitalisms," in ibid., pp. 27—37; Davis. The 
ProbUm Slavery m Western Culture, esp. pp. 54^^* 223-61; Genovese, The World the 
Slaveh(ddtrs Made; and Ltmibardi. **C«nparative Slave Systems in the Americas," 
PP 15 ^ 74 - 

2. Elkins, Slavery; Ann J. Lane, ed., The Debate over Slavery: Stanley Elkins and His Critics 
(Urbana, 111., 1971). 
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ture of their homelands, but it did cut slaves loose from social institu¬ 
tions, taking away the context in which the culture had meaning. 

The slaves' acute needs for protection, access to land, understanding 
of a new society, and the opportunity to develop social relationships 
could themselves allow slaveowners to set the conditions under which 
slaves became pan of the society they were forced to enter. 
Slaveowners could, in some circumstances, make loyal followers out of 
people they had bought, but only by actually meeting the needs the 
slaves had of them and by ensuring that the personal ties of superior to 
inferior were closer than those among the slaves themselves. 

In other cases, above all where most slaveowners were absentee land¬ 
lords, coercion was the predominant element of control. With society 
sharply polarized into the owners and the owned, the power of the 
state and substantial unity among the slaveowners were both needed to 
repress collective action by the slave class. 

In the Southern United States, the state played an essential role in 
maintaining slavery, but Eugene D. Genovese has stressed the dynamic 
role of the plantation itself. For planters who made the plantation a 
way of life, the intimacy of day-tc^ay existence left them little choice 
but to confront their slaves' humanity and create a social order out of 
an agricultural enterprise. 

To argue that a paternalistic social order developed in the Old 
South, as Genovese makes clear, is not to minimize the extent of eco* 
nomic exploitation, brutality, or intimidation.^ All these were part of 
the relations of subordination in a plantation economy. However, the 
slave was not a worker who performed a specific function for a limited 
portion of each day, but a dependent person, under the master's au¬ 
thority. 

Paternalism is often seen only from above, as the benevolence of a 
superior person toward his inferiors. That was the image the slaveown¬ 
ers were trying to create.* Genovese stresses reciprocity. What to the 
slaveowners appeared as generosity, appeared to the slaves as an ob¬ 
ligation. If he did not fulBII it, the master might still have his whip, but 
not his authority. 

Violence was part of paternalism. Without it, the awe that slave¬ 
holders tried to instill lacked substance; but without the sense of awe, 

3. Genovese. Roll, Jordan, Roll, Genovese does not ex|^ain the way paternalism devel¬ 
oped. and his analysis of the contradictions in Southern society and ideology raises many 
questions. 1 will take up the question of how fully the concept of paternalism explains dif¬ 
fering patterns dass rule in my Condusions. 

4. E. P. Thompson writes that in ei^teenth-century England, '‘paternalism was as 
much theater and gesture as effective responsibility." It was *"a studied technique of rule." 
"Patrician Society, Plebian Culture/'/ountf/ qf Social History 7 (1974): 397. 
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force had to be applied continuously. A slaveowner who punished judi> 
ciously—in terms he himself defined—might get his slaves to acknowh 
edge, however grudgingly, that their condua was limited by certain 
rules, that they had certain obligations. 

The reciprocal obligations between masters and slaves were worked 
out by continual testing before they acquired the status of customs; and 
even then, the tacit understandings that emerged regarding the work 
load, personal rights of slaves, and punishments were continuously 
stretched by both groups. Obviously, the master had more effective 
sanctions, but precisely because the master wanted obedient subordi¬ 
nates, not just unwilling laborers, slaves did have ways to influence the 
system, to “transform paternalism into a doctrine of protection of their 
own rights.” * They could stage slowdowns, damage property, withhold 
the respect the master desired, and—if conditions were desperate 
enough—attempt to escape or rebel. Seeing paternalism as an interac¬ 
tive process, a “subtle equilibrium,” allows us to understand the contra¬ 
dictions of plantation life: the coexistence of obedience and resistance 
on the part of the slaves, and kindness and brutality on the part of the 
masters.^ 

Paternalism was also an ideology, an attempt by slaveowners to justify 
the social order, not only to themselves, but to those whom they wished 
to control.^ The planters' hegemony depended, in large part, on their 
ability to manipulate cultural and legal norms. Their position had to 
appear as a matter of superiority—be it cultural, social, or racial—and 
not just as a matter of force. 

That was why the life the slaves built for themselves was so impor¬ 
tant. The combination of physical power and cultural control was for¬ 
midable, but it was not all-powerful. For slaves, acts of resistance that 
appear to us merely symbolic and futile could be attempts to attack the 
edifice of ideological and cultural domination. They chipped away at 
the awe with which the slaveowner tried to surround himself; they de¬ 
nied chat the planter's law was justice; and they refused to believe in 
the slaveowner's superiority.® By developing a culture of their own— 
with its own values, beliefs, and forms of expression—they were deny- 

5. Genovese. Rotl» p. 49. 

6. Gerald W. Mullin. Flight and RAtUion: Staue Rtsistancf m EighUenth-Cfntury VirgiTm 
(New York, 197a). p. 7a. 

7. Genovese is arguing chat paternalism was a social reality, although he is aware of the 
hypocrisy and contr^iciion that entailed. Others stress paternalism as a myth. William R. 
Taylor, Cavolier and Yankee: The Old South and the American Natumal Character (New York, 
1961). 

8. Thompson writes of a plebian “ooumerthcater** that confronted the theater of the 
patridans. Plebian culture deliberately blasphemed the deferential culture of paternal¬ 
ism. Thompson, esp. p. 402. 
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ing that they were nothing but inferior members of their master’s soci¬ 
ety. They had to understand and use the ways of their owners’ society* 
but at the same time they could deny their superiority. To create a 
social life in the slave quarters was not easy* but it proved to be the best 
defense Southern slaves had against their dependent position in a pa¬ 
ternalistic order. 

The development of paternalism in the Southern United States was a 
movement in the opposite direction from the currents of European 
and American history, toward a more organic social organization 
within a culture that was becoming increasingly market-oriented and 
individualistic. The process led to deep contradictions between the rela¬ 
tionships and values engendered by the plantation and the political, 
economic, and cultural structures of the wider society. 

On the coast of East Africa, the historical process was different: the 
agricultural roles of slaves grew out of a form of slavery that had 
emphasized the relationship between leaders and followers, within a so¬ 
ciety characterized by closely knit communal groups and patriarchal 
relationships. In the one case* paternalism grew out of the plantation; 
in the other* the plantation grew out of paternalism. 

Slaves and Cloves 

A British visitor to Zanzibar in the period of the clove industry’s most 
rapid expansion observed* *'Since the recent introduction of profitable 
articles of cultivation, slavery in Zanzibar has assumed a form more 
resembling its condition in America." * However imprecise the com¬ 
parison* the direction of change in Zanzibar was apparent: the lives of 
Zanzibar’s slaves—swelled by new imports from the interior of East 
Africa—were altered by the demands of plantation agriculture. 

The clove tree has very particular demands. It requires concen¬ 
trated labor for several months of the year* the picking season. There 
are ordinarily two clove harvests each year* a large one around No¬ 
vember or December and a small one in July to September. The 
clove-^a bud that grows from the tips of the branches of the tree- 
must be broken off together with the stem but without injuring the 
branches. A careless picker is likely to damage the delicate branches of 
the clove tree. It is necessary to go over the same tree several times, 
carefully picking the doves as they ripen. If not harvested promptly, 
cloves are likely to spoil. In Zanzibar the rainy season often coincides 
with the large harvest, making conditions for the pickers unpleasant 
and drying a difficult chore. 

9. Pickering, 7 ^ Races pf Man, p. 190. 

10. Tidbury. The Clout Tree, pp. 96-87, Warburg. “Vegeutionsbilder aus 

Deuuch-CHufrika.'* p. 849. 
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Slaves harvested cloves under the supervision of older, trusted slaves. 
A supervisor kept track of the number of baskets a slave picked, and a 
lax slave could be beaten or deprived of a holiday. Female slaves were 
mainly responsible for separating the buds from the stems and for 
spreading them out on mats to dry. Cloves were taken in each night 
and during rain. The drying process took six to seven days—longer in 
the event of bad weather.** Once dried, cloves were packed in gunny 
sacks and carried to Zanzibar town by the slaves, or else sold to an en* 
ter prising middleman, like the young Tharia Topan, who would take 
them to the Indian clove brokers in town or, in Pemba, ship them to 
Zanzibar.*^ 

The principal demand for slave labor thus occurred at the dme of 
the harvest. Dr. Christie, who lived in Zanzibar in the early 1870s, said 
that labor could not be found beyond the estate. Others, however, said 
that it was possible to supplement the labor of the slaves attached to the 
plantation by employing iHbcrua —slaves who were hired out by their 
masters for day^labor.*^ Some landlords, however, did not like to do 
this, believing that only their own slaves would take proper care of the 
trees. In addition, most vibarua were concentrated in Zanzibar town, 
far away from most plantations, so that the demands of the clove har¬ 
vest essentially determined the number of slaves a landowner had to 
own.** 

During the harvest, these slaves had to work very hard. They picked 
cloves eight or nine hours a day, seven days a week, instead of the cus¬ 
tomary five days of labor. However, two Englishmen with long experi¬ 
ence in Zanzibar and Pemba indicate that slaves were paid for the two 
extra days of work, one saying that they were given one-third to one- 
half of the cloves picked, and the other saying they were paid four pice 
(about three cents) for every pishi (about one-half gallon).*^ 

The work was not only intensive but skilled. A French visitor in the 

ii. Loarer, O.K., 5/23. notebook 4; Guillain, DonmMs, vol. s/i. pp. 145-46: 
Fitzgerald. Travels, p. 559: Hardinge to Salisbury. 10 January 1896. PP ux, 595, 
p. *5 

18. Clove marketing is described in chapter 4. 

15. Christie. Cholera Epidemics m Easi Africa, p. 314; Quass, '"Die SzuH's. die Kuli's 
und die Sdaven in Zanzibar,** p. 443: Vice Adm. Macdonald to Admiralty, 98 May 1887, 
FOCP 3686, p. 725; Lieut. Smith. Report on Pemba, 1884. PP 1884-85. Lxxni. 385, 
p. 50; Fitzgerald, "Report on the Spice and Other Cultivation of Zanzibar and Pemba 
Islands.** ind. Portal to Rosebery. 8 October 1898. FOCP 656a, p. 100. 

14. Fitzgerald, Travels, pp. 539. 549-50. 601-09. A limited number of Wapemba and 
other laborers were paid to assist in harvests. Smith. PP 1884-85. Lxxiii, 385. p. 50. 

15. Christie. '"Slavery in Zanzibar As It Is.” p. 34; Hardinge to Salisbury, to January 
1896. and *"Report by Mr. O’Sullivan upon the Isl^d 6 ( Pemba," ind. Hardinge to Salis¬ 
bury, 18 June 1896, PP 1896, ux. 395, pp. 85.48: O'Sullivan to Hardinge, 26 September 
1895, Zanzibar Archives, c^y in papers of Sir John Gray. Cambridge University Library, 
box 97. 
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early days of large-scale clove growing thought the slaves were careless 
and broke many branches unless carefully watched. But others were 
impressed by the slaves' expertise and noted the crust that plantation 
owners placed in the skill of their own slaves.^* 

The delicacy of the harvesting process most likely accounts for the 
custom of paying slaves for piece-work. Zanzibari planters did not 
make such payments for other, less precise, agricultural tasks; and in 
Malindi, where careless harvesting of the annual crops could cause no 
permanent damage, no such payments were made. In the United States 
South, positive incentives often supplemented punishment, but these 
were generally occasional gifts or races and prizes rather than a system 
of regular payments.'^ Nevertheless, in Zanzibar a difficult job had to 
be done and the slaves had no choice but to do it. Compared to some 
other slaves, the delicacy of their duties gave them a reUUively strong 
bargaining position to obtain customary payments and sec customary 
limits on work; but they were still slaves. 

Clove trees are not sugarcane—and the difference had much to do 
with the working lives of slaves. In the sugar industry, economies of 
scale were considerable, and West Indian plantations were usually very 
large. Harvesting involved more back-breaking labor and less care than 
picking cloves. Highly skilled slaves were required in processing, but 
for most the work was heavy and dangerous. Round-the-clock opera¬ 
tions during the harvest were not unusual.^^ Market conditions and val¬ 
ues shaped the organization of labor, but in itself the clove tree was a 
weaker force than sugar in pushing slaves toward a life of nearly un¬ 
bearable labor. 

16. Loarer. 0 . 1 .. 5/15. notebook 4; Fit^nkJ. TravHs, pp. 601-02; McClelbn* '"Agri- 
cultural Resources of the Zanzibar Protectorate.’* p> 4)5. 

17. Fogel and Engerman. 1: 148-^0, 206. emf^asize positive incentives, but they ap¬ 
pear to have exaggerated both the regularity of payments and rewards and the chances 
slaves had for upward mobility within the plantation hierarchy. See Gutman. Shvfry and 
the Numbers Gapte, pp. 42-^. See also Genovese. Rotf. pp. 313-14; Kenneth Siampp, The 
Pecuitar Institution (New York, 1956), p. 151; and Robert S. Starobin. Industriai Slavery in 
(he Old South (New York, 1970), pp. 99-t^. 

18. The brutal similarity of sugar plantations, regardless of the cultural background of 
their owners, is emphasized by Knight, 5 ^^ Society m Cuba. This and other studies stress 
the impersonal structure, heavy workload, and reliance on physical punishment, rather 
than positive incentives, to ensure disdpime for all but the most skilled slaves. Ibid., 
p. 75; Dunn, Sugar and Slaves, pp. 190-98; Patterson. The Sociology of Slavery, pp. 65-69; 
and Elsa Goveia, Slave Society m the Bnttsh Leeward Islands at the End <f the Eighteenth Cm- 
tury (New Haven. Conn., 1965), pp. 130-31. 

19. That crop requirements did not com|^tdy determine labor utilization is dear 
from the fact that West Indian planters deliberately stuck to inefficient farming tech¬ 
niques in order to keep the labor force occupied all year round. Dunn, p. 200. In eight¬ 
eenth-century Cuba, c^ee growing did not lead to heavy overwork for slaves; in nine¬ 
teenth-century Brazil it did. Knight, Stein, yassovras, pp. 1 35-37* 
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Outside of the clove*picking season work still had to be done. The 
most exacting cask, also demanding skill and care, was planting new 
clove trees on an expanding shamba. Cloves were grown from seed* 
lings, which were brsc planted in a special shaded nursery. After nine 
to twelve months in the nursery and a one* or two*month exposure to 
sunlight, they were planted. Slaves dug a series of holes, kept in line by 
a rope, each of which consisted of a four-foot-deep hole to serve as a 
catch-drain and a further hole one foot deeper to receive the plant. 
Young trees had to be watered, and the ground around them had to be 
weeded.Once planted, the clove tree needed litde attention and, ac* 
cording to mosc observers, received even less. Weeding was done with 
short*handled hoes made by local blacksmiths.^^ Visitors to clove plan¬ 
tations in the nineteenth century found that weeding was not done 
thoroughly and that the trees were rarely pruned.*^ 

This work—and the task of growing grain, fruit, coconuts, and other 
items—occupied the slaves all year round. The customary work*week 
for both men and women was five days. Slaves had Thursdays and 
Fridays off, the former to cultivate for their own subsistence and the 
latter to observe the Muslim sabbath.*^ According to Consul Kirk, this 
custom broke down to some extent after the ruin of Zanzibar's clove 
trees in the hurricane of 1872 and the extraordinarily high demand for 
slaves in Pemba, but even in Pemba the two days became customary 
free time again. 

Daily assignments varied. Christie claimed that slaves somedmes 
worked from daybreak until 4:00 p.m., but more typically they quit by 

io. Tklbury, p. 46; Fitzgerald. Travels, |4>. 

81. Speer to Seward, 26 November 1862. US Consul. 4; Osgood, (^Travel, p. 86; 
Lyne,Zamibar m Cmiemporary Times, p. 868; Hardinge to Salisbury, 10 January 1896, PP. 
1896, ux, 395. p. 85. 

88. Portal to Chappel. no. 17, nd. [1898], Portal Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford Uni* 
versiiy, si08; R. L Playfair. ''Extract from the Administrative Report . . . p. 282; 
Hines to Seward, 25 Oaober 1864. US Coruul, ^.NEMA, p. 527; Burton. Zand^, 1: 
362; William E. Hines. Report. United States Cammereial Relatians, 1865, p. 505; Warburg, 

p. 248. 

83. RuKhenberger, A Voyage Round the World, pp. 54-35; Speer to Seward. 26 Novem¬ 
ber 1862. US Consul, 4; Bunco, Zanzibar, 1: 466; Rigby. "Report." 1660. reprinted in 
Russell, General Rigby, p. 334; Ludwig Krapf, "Additional Remarks on the Island of Zan¬ 
zibar or Ongoodja." irtcl. Krapf to Coates. 10 June 1844, CMS CA5/016/25; Caume, 
Voyage d ta Cdie orieniale, p. 258; Cdomb. Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean; pp. 373*74; 
Kirk to Derby. 1 May 1876, FO 84/1453; Rashid bin Hassani. The Story of Rashid inn 
Hassani," p. 99; MSA 21. 

24. Kirk to Derby, 1 May 1876. FO 84/1455; O'Sullivan. "Report 1896," pp. 41-42. 
When the British set up machinery, in connection with the decree of 1897 abolishing 
slavery, to receive the complaints of slaves, one of the most comrrton ones in Pemba was 
denial of the customary two days crfT. "Report by Vice-Ccmsul O'Sullivan on the Island of 
Pemba, 1896-97,’* PP 1898. lx. 361. p. 6. 
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noon. On many visits to the shamba areas during the day, he only saw 
slaves working on their own plots.** 

How hard did slaves work? The opinions of observers are bound up 
in their own cultures’ prejudices about work. They should not be taken 
literally, but their Judgment is accurate enough to confirm that nothing 
like a Caribbean work routine befell Zanzibar’s slaves. Rigby felt that 
the ’’Arab is too indolent and apathetic to make his slaves exert them- 
selves.” *• An American wrote that slaves “do less work, on the average, 
in a month than a Mississippi slave does in a week,” a situation he at* 
tributed to a climate that made it possible to raise crops with little ef¬ 
fort. Another American asserted that Arabs generally owned more 
slaves than they could keep profitably employed, an observation that 
may reflect the relative slackness outside the harvest season.** 

It would be valuable to see if the labor regime changed in response 
to fluctuations in clove prices and the labor supply, but the data are not 
systematic enough. Ob^rvations like those cit^ above are vague, but 
they span the 1840s and 1850$. when high clove prices and expanding 
plantations put a premium on produaivity, as well as the 1860$, when 
expansion had slowed. However, G. A, Fischer, a German with long ex¬ 
perience in Zanzibar, argued that the slave shortage of the 1880s, by 
forcing planters to rely on fewer slaves to pick the same quantity of 
cloves^ resulted in heavy overwork.** His argument is logical, but 
planters also had to consider that increased rates of mortality, deser- 
don, and resistance would reduce the slave supply still further.** In¬ 
deed, another contemporary. Consul Miles, felt that conditions had 
improved and the mortality rate fallen as a consequence of the higher 
price of slaves.** 

85. Christie. '^Slavery/* pp. 54-35. 

96. Rigby. “Report,” p. 354. The same view is expressed in Felly to Forbes, 1 s Febru¬ 
ary 1862, Felly Fapen, FO 800/954: and Grandidier. ScUct sur tisU de Zanuhar, p. 15. 

27. Browne. a Whaiing Cruise, pp. 454-55; Osgood, p. 51. Similar views 

were expressed by Speer to Seward, 96 Novemb^ 1869, US Consul, 4; Loarer. 0 . 1 .. 
5/25, notebook 5; aixl Journal of Lieut. Christopher, entry for 18 July 1845. ind. Bom¬ 
bay to Secret Ctxnmission, no. 54. Ind. Off., ITP&S/So. 

28. Fischer, Meftr Ucht, p. 68. He could have added that falling dove prices, by making 
it necessary to pick more doves to maintain a steady income, might have exacerbated the 
situation. 

29. An economist has at^ed that working slaves to death is in fact an economically ra¬ 
tional response to certain circumstances, including low supplies with high interest rates. 
Nathaniel H. Le^, **Lcmg-Term Viability of Slavery in a Backward Closed Economy.'* 
Journal Interdisciplinarj History 5 <1974); io5-h> 8. Fischer's observations, it should be 
said, came in the context of a critkum of British antislave trade policy. 

50. Miles to Granville, 1 March 1883, FOCF 4914* p* >24. He daims that the annual 
death rate was 8—12%. compared with an estimate of 22^5% by Hamerton in 1844. Nei¬ 
ther estimate is based on demographic data, and a lowering of the death rate could also 
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The evidence is inconclusive. However, no matter how responsive 
planters were to changing incentives, the structure of the plantation 
economy tended to soften fluctuations in income. The economic down* 
turn of the 1850$ had discouraged a trend toward a high-incentive ex¬ 
port economy. That the plantation was integrated into a sodal system 
which stressed dependency by no means implied that owners would not 
try to extract more labor from their slaves when they needed it, but it 
does make it unlikely that they would sacrifice the continuity of planta¬ 
tion life altogether. Nevertheless, such labor ^'regulations'* as the five- 
day week should not be seen as invidable rules, but as customs which 
slaveowners might try to bend without undermining the social struc¬ 
ture, and which slaves might try to alter if they could. 

However long or hard slaves worked, the essence of plantation labor 
was supervision. Plantations depended on a chain of command. On 
large estates, there were three levels of supervisors, called msimamizi, 
nohoa, and hadamu. Tlie latter two, almost ^ways slaves, dealt directly 
with the field hands. On a larger shamba, the msimamizi was often an 
Arab, a poor relative of the master, or another landless person. On a 
smaller estate, he was more likely to be a slave or a freed slave. Other 
individuals were put in charge of specific tasks. Locally born slaves, 
termed ivazaliaj were preferred for these leadership roles, and they 
received certain privileges. The master could come and go as he 
pleased. As indicated in chapter 2, some slaveowners in Zanzibar pre¬ 
ferred an urban life, leaving the supervision of the estate to the msima- 
mizi, while others lived continually on the plantation, especially in 
areas—notably Pemba—that were far from town. Even resident land¬ 
lords had to delegate responsibility, for the wealthy often owned more 
than one plantation.^' 

For Muslim slaveowners, the provision of food, shelter, clothing, and 
medicine was a religious and le^ obligation. More important, in order 
to integrate slaves into the Zanzibari plantation economy, their attach¬ 
ment to the estate had to be firmly secured, while they had to be settled 

be explained by aiding that disease would take a heavier loll during a period of heavy 
new imports than during a low point in the slave trade. Later reports by consuls in Zan¬ 
zibar provide no evidence of increased workloads, although the vice<onsul in Pemba 
called the Arab ‘'a stem arxl exacting task*ma5ier. <^ien a cruel one as well.” Hardinge to 
Salisbury, 4 May 1896, PP 1896, ux, 595, p. 37; C. S. Smith. "‘Slavery.” in A. £. M. An¬ 
derson-Morshead, The HisUfry the UmversitUs' Mission to CerUnU Africa (Lon¬ 

don, 1909), pp. 406-07; O'Sullivan. “Report. 1896,” pp. 41-42. 

51. Christie. “Slavery." pp, 31-32; Hardinge to Sal^bury. 10 January 1896, PP 1896, 
595 * R 35; Friu Weidner. Die HaussUaverei m OstAfrika (Jena. Germany. 1915), p. 
33; Fitzgerald, Travels, pp. 588-604; MSA 4, si, 34. On privileges accorded supervisers. 
see chapter 6. 
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in such a way that they would not constitute a burden on their owners. 
The concentration of land in dove-growing areas in the hands of a 
moderate number of Omani planters helped give them the ability to 
create these des of economic dependence. In virtually all cases, a land¬ 
owner provided each slave or slave family with a plot from his estate 
upon which to grow food and build a hut. The master had to feed new 
slaves until their crops came up.^^ The attachment of slaves to the mas¬ 
ter could be further strengthened by the distribution of fish or meat to 
supplement their diet. Tharia Topan, for example, reportedly gave his 
slaves fish once a week and beef or camel curry on occasional Fridays.^^ 
But most of the slaves' food came from the small plots their owners 
gave them and which they worked on their own dme. Cassava, a root 
crop that is the staple in many pans of Africa, was the basic element of 
the slaves' diet. Although dependable and requiring little labor, cassava 
has a lower protein content than grains and other crops.Slaves cared 
for their cassava, as well as some fruit and vegetables, on Thursdays 
and Fridays, and presumably during whatever free ume was available 
on other days. They were often able to produce a marketable surplus 
of small crops.According to Chrisde, slaves were allowed to culdvate 
as much land as they could in the dme given them, and they kept goats 
and fowl as well. Masters, he felt, encouraged slaves to raise their own 
crops and animals to create an attachment to the estate. 

Since only certain parts of a plantadon were usually suitable for 
growing cloves, the master had little to lose and much to gain by foster¬ 
ing this kind of dependence. From the master’s point of view, depen¬ 
dence meant attachment to the estate; from the slaves', a chance to 
plant what they wanted, to farm at their own pace without the regimen¬ 
tation of collecdve labor, and to feel that they were providing for them¬ 
selves. Neither the demands of the economy nor the values of the 
owner required that all aspects of life be governed by plantadon dis¬ 
cipline. Here Zanzibar paternalism diverged from that of the United 

38. Hamerton to Bombay, 9 January 1842, PP 1844. xlviii, i, p. 419; Christie, *'Slav- 
ery,” pp. 53-34; India Covemfneni, A MedicthTopogn^ifuail Report on Zanzibar, by Robb, 
p. 16. 

33. T<^n, '*Biograf^y." MS. p, 136- 

34. William O. Jones. Aforwv m Africa (Sunford, Calif.. 1959), pp. 6-9, 80-83. 

35. Ruschenberger, pp. 34-35; Loarer. 0 . 1 .. 5/93. notetxwk 5; Krapf, Additional 
Remarks"; Rigby. "Reponp. 334: Capt. H. A. Fraser, 'Zanzibar and the Slave Trade," 
in Steerc, Slave Trade, p. 17; Burton, ZonuSor, 1: 466; Devereux,/^ Crwe in the “Oorgtm” 
p. 107; Colomb. pp. 373-74; Kirk to Derby, \ May 1896. FO 84/1453; Fitzgerald, Travels, 
p. 516; Baumann, SonWiar, p. 29; GrandkJier. p. 13. 

36. Christie, "Slavery," p. 33. This system was also used in the British West Indies, but 
it tended to break down when sugar demanded more land and labor. In the Leeward 
Islands, planters in the eighteenth century relied increasin^y on imported food. Goveia, 
pp. 136-37; Patterson, pp. 216-23- 
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States South, where most food was produced by group labor under 
supervision and supplied to slaves by the master, and where gardens 
were only supplementary. In this sense, Zanzibari slaves had more per¬ 
sonal control over the rhythm of their daily lives. 

The extent of slaves' personal control over farming also derived 
from their ability to take advantage of the opportunities offered. 
Doubtless, slaves could have learned how to care for a garden, but all 
the peoples who contributed to the slave population of Zanzibar were 
already agriculturalists, and most consumed the principal crop of Zan¬ 
zibari slaves—cassava—as well as other important foods like maize and 
millet.*® 

Slaves lived together as families in a hut near their gardens. Masters 
supplied slaves with the modest materials—mainly wooden poles to be 
used as a frame for mud, and dried coconut leaves—to build a house. 
Observers generally found the huts were '"good sized" and reasonably 
clean.*® Scattered among the fields, with building materials readily 
available and labor supplied by slaves themselves, housing was basically 
similar to that of free Africans in Zanzibar and the mainland. As with 
food, slaves largely provided for themselves. 

Masters were supposed to supply slaves with clothing, although slaves 
apparently wore litde of it. According to Hardinge, the customary allot¬ 
ment was a shirt or gown every six months for males and two pieces of 
cloth for females.^® However, some sources claim that slaves did not re¬ 
ceive clothing and were forced to purchase it with the modest earnings 
of their plois.^* 

Islamic law required the master to care for slaves regardless of their 
ability to work.^* Hardinge reported that Zanzibari slaveowners were 
indeed obliged by law to provide for sick slaves.^* Another official 

S7. Genovese. ^Treatment,*' in Foner and Genovese, p. S05. Wood notes that the plots 
which slaves in South Carolina had during the eariy days of the colony were taken away 
from them as the intensity of rice cultivation intreased and the level of repression 
mo^xTii^. Stack Majority, p. 159. 

3S. George P. Murdock, Africa: Its PtopUs and The& CuUurt History (New York; 1959). 
pp. S95-313. The importance of slaves' prior experiences with agriculture and cattle-rais¬ 
ing to life on the plantations is emphasi^ by Wood, pp. 35-62. He raises the possibility 
that slaves taught their masters how to grow rice. 

39. Rigby, ‘'Report,** p. 334; Christie. “Slavery." pp. sa-ss; Devereux. p. 107; Cran- 
didier, p. 16; H. A. Fraser, p. 17. 

40. Hardinge to Kimberley. s6 February 1695, PP 1695, Lxxi, 143, p. <9; Guillain, 
Documents, vol. a/i, pp. 82-84; Mackenzie. ‘'Report on Slavery and the Slave-Trade in 
Zanzibar. Pemba, and the Mainland," p. 88; GrandkJicr, p. 8. 

41. O'Sullivan, "Report. 1896," p. 41; Gaume, p. 258; Baumann. Sonstbar, p. 22. 

42. Hamilton, The Hedaya, 1: 418; Ridiard Nieae. Air Persanen- und FamiiienredU der 
Suaheit (Berlin, 1902), p. 44. 

43. It was consider^ disgraceful to evade this obligation by freeing a slave who was 
unable to support himself. Hardinge to Kimberley, 26 February 1895, PP 1895, lxxi, 
143, p. 29; Cave to Grey, 18 June 1906 (telegTam). FOCP 8932. p. 771. 
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claimed that slaves freed by the British sometimes refused to accept the 
deed of freedom because then no one would support them when they 
were sick or old.^^ An old slave could be supported by the gift of a por* 
lion of the estate to cultivate for his own use while remaining free of 
obligations to work for the master.^* There is contradictory evidence 
from missionaries, however. Bishop Steere claimed that “masters turn 
out their sick slaves to die or get well as they may, only if they get well 
they claim them again.’* Others witnessed several instances of the aban¬ 
donment of sick slaves.^* Some masters lived up to the standards of Is¬ 
lamic ethics; others found the cost and trouble too great. 

The Prophet Muhammed said that masters should forgive their 
slaves seventy times each day. The master who beat a slave was warned 
that he could then only find redemption by freeing that slave. The 
most serious transgressions of slaves should be punished by the kadi, 
not the master, for such acts—including theft, illegal intercourse, and 
apostasy—were crimes against Allah. Crimes such as murder were cov¬ 
ered by retaliation or the payment of blood money. If a slave should be 
killed, the master was protected against property loss, but a master who 
killed his own slave did not pay blood money: he had destroyed his 
own property.^^ 

But the Koran offered little guidance on the punishment of breaches 
of plantation discipline. Certain points of jurisdiction had to be worked 
out between the masters and kadis. The courts tended to leave matters 
such as failure to finish assigned tasks and running away, to the mas¬ 
ters—provided that they did not inflict overly severe punishment.In 
a letter to the governor of Mombasa, the Sultan of Zanzibar in 1881 
defined the jurisdiaions: no slave should be given more than ten 
lashes, and if a slave’s crime could not be adequately punished that 
way, then the case should go to the authorities. In cases of cruelty, the 
master should be punished and the slave confiscated.*^ Hardinge wrote 

44. Rodd to Rosebery, 51 December 1893, PP >895. lxxi, 145. p. 17; Fischer, Mfhr 
Uchi, p. 67. An early colonial ofRdaJ wrote that he knew of an uppet'dass Arab who took 
a job with the government because he had inherited many old slaves and was obliged to 
support them. W. P. James Fawcus, ^'Experience in Zanzibar and East Africa,** Mandt^sUr 
Cfogmphkai Sociay Journal 94 (1908): 7-^. 

45. Mackenzie, p. 77. 

46. Steere to R^ins, 97 July 1S78, DMCA Archives, Al (iii), box 9, fol. 489; Letter of 
J. P. Fader, 4 July 1895, reprinted in AnA-^latffryReportn. 4th ser. 16 (1896): 49; O'Sulli' 
van, "Report, 18^," p. 42; Le R. P. Horner, lener, 31 October 1877. St. Esprit. ig6/xii. 

47. Muhammad Kasim Mazrui, Hisiotia Ya Utumwa KatiMa Uislamu na Dini Nyengim 
(Nairobi, 1970), p. 3; Hamilton, Hedaya, s: 12. 13; Brunschvig, "'Abd." 1: 99; Joseph 
Schacht,< 4 n Introduction to Islamic Law (London, 19^), p. 177, 182. 186-87. 

48. The jurisdictional problem was expbined to me by the former and present chief 
Kadi Kenya. MSA 21, e6. 

49. Kirk to Granville, 28 March 1881, FOCP 4626. p. 236. 
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in 1895 chat the maximum penalty a master could inflict on his slave 
was nineteen lashes or a short imprisonment. A slave could complain to 
the kadi if excessively beaten, and if the master committed this offense 
twice, the kadi could force the master to sell the slave.^^ 

Other observers claimed that most punishment was inflicted judi* 
dally and harsh measures were seldom used by slaveowners.^^ Wit¬ 
nesses, in fact, saw slaves being punished by government ofBdals. For 
such crimes as escape and theft, they were put in chains and assigned 
tasks on public works or thrown into prison until reclaimed by their 
masters. Eleven of the thirty-six prisoners a missionary saw in a Pemba 
prison in 1897 were slaves jailed for refusing to work, running away, 
and threatening or quarreling with their masters.’^ 

However, other visitors saw stocks on plantations or in towns used to 
punish slaves personally.It is difficult to tell what went on in parts of 
Zanzibar and Pemba far from the eyes of kadis and visitors, but such 
experienced observers as Hamerton, Rigby, Burton, and Christie be¬ 
lieved that whipping was not routinely used and cruel punishments 
were rare.^^ O'Sullivan, however, said that flogging for small offenses 
was frequent on Pemba, and occasional cases of extreme brutality did 
occur. Governmental authority was particularly weak on that island, 
and masters tended to whip slaves themselves, turning slaves over to 
the government mainly for imprisonment.” The government's will¬ 
ingness to handle the masters' problems of controlling slaves hardly 
meant that the slaves' offenses were studied impartially, but at least it 
reduced some of the personal element in the punishment of slaves. 

Should a master excessively punish his slave in violation of Islamic 
law or Zanzibari customs, the slave had limited recourse. Hamerton 
said that if a slave could escape to the Sultan, he would be protected 
and his evidence against his master received at law. A kadi could order 
a master to sell a slave if the slave complained of cnielty.^^ According 
to Hardinge, masters who killed their slaves had to pay one-half the 


50. Hardinge to Kimbericy, 26 February 1895, PP 1895, LXXi, 145. p. 28. 

51. Playfair, "Report on the Result of the Observations and Enquiries/' p. 265; Christie, 
“Slavery," p, 36, 

52. Rigby, “Report," p. 351; Devereux. pp. 106-07; Mackenzie, p. 73; Jerome Becker, 
La Vii En Afriqut ou Trots Am Dam CAfri^ CmLroU (Pahs-Bnosels, 1887), 1: 27: Quass, 
p. 446; Grandidier, pp. 16-17; l^^rler to Buitt, 7 November 1897, Friends Archives, Lon¬ 
don, PZ(F)/3. 

53. Miss Allen, 'Glimpses of Harem Life," Central Africa 1 (1883): 147-48; J. £. E. 
Craster, Pmba, The Island of Zansjbar (London; 1913), p. 212. 

54. Hamerton to Bcxnbay, 2 January 1842, PP 1844, XLViii. 1, p. 419; Rigby, Testi¬ 
mony, PP 1871, XII, I, p. 47; Burton, The lake Rt^Lom, 2: 375; Christie, “Slavery," p. 43. 

55. O'Sullivan, “Report, 1896," p. 42. 

56. Hamerton to Aberdeen, 2 January 1844, FO 54/6. and Christie, “Slavery,’* p. 47. 
See also Joseph 'thomson, To the Central African lakes and Back, 1:17. 
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blood money for a free person into the public treasury and were sub- 
jecl to imprisonment at the Sultan's pleasure.*’ However. Donald 
Mackenzie, who visited Zanzibar and Pemba on behalf of the British 
Anti'Stavery Society, claimed that the authorities, being themselves 
slaveholders, did nothing to check abuses, and that slaves were in fact 
subject to arbitrary punishments. After the abolition act of 1897, Brit- 
ish ofhcals charged with enforcing it received frequent complaints of 
unfair punishment from the slaves.*® 

As in all slave societies, the practical limits of enforcing laws and 
group norms on individual slaveowners were considerable. Zanzibar, 
moreover. lacked a police force and a bureaucracy even if its rulers had 
wanted to maintain standards of conduct. In areas most distant from the 
seat of government, especially Pemba, the influence of Islamic jurists 
was especially weak, and there is some evidence that cruel abuse of 
slaves was more common there than in Zanzibar.*® Nearer the capital, 
slaves had some chance to complain if the customs of Zanzibar and the 
laws of Islam were violated, but as in most societies, judges came from 
among the powerful, not the weak. The desire to increase productivity, 
plus the heat of anger at a slave, could counter the norms regarding 
punishment. Still, it is important to be aware of Zanzibari notions of 
which punishments were right, even if Zanzibaris often did what was 
wrong. 

Governmental weakness had another meaning, however. In most 
American plantation areas where slaves, as in Zanzibar, vastly outnum* 
bered their owners, and even in the Southern United States, where 
slaves were most often a minority, police forces, militias, and slave pa¬ 
trols were important instruments of social control. They could catch 
runaways and back up the master who was unable to maintain order 
himself. Soldiers did imprison or return runaways, but Zanzibari mas¬ 
ters could not rely on such reserves: armed forces existed mainly in 
Zanzibar town and were not exactly awesome.®® Divided as they were, 
Omanis could not count on mutual support unless the entire system 
were threatened.®^ Such considerations would not have deterred a 

57. Hardinge to Kimberley, 26 February 1B95. PP 1^95, lxxi, 145, p. 29. 

58. Mackenzie, p. 79; PP 1898, lx, 361, p. 61. 

59. O'Sullivan, **Report, 1896.** pp. 41-52; Hardinge 10Salisbury, lojanuary 1896, PP 
1896, ux, 395, p. 24. 

60. Newman, p. 185; Burtcm, Zonudor, 1: 265-66; Adrien Germain. **N6te sur Zan¬ 
zibar," pp. 542-43. On the mechanisms of social control in the Americas, see, for ex¬ 
ample, Dunn, e$p. pp. 256-62; Patterson, pp. 31-33. 281-82; Genovese, Roil, pp. 22, 
594; and Wood. pp. 271-84. 

61. The one major slave revolt that is documented was put down with the help of 
Had rami mercenaries (see below). In general, American planter societies were relatively 
homogeneous in ethnic terms, i*hile class and other divisions were most often set aside 
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slaveowner from punishing an individual slave, but for a master to ter¬ 
rorize systematically his entire work force would have been a risky 
course of aaion. 

In their overall assessments of slavery in Zanzibar. European officials 
and visitors made it dear that they had not observed overwork and 
brutality of the sort evident in accounts of West Indian slavery. Similar 
opinions come from people with different prejudices and experiences, 
and cover good and bad periods of the Zanzibari economy. These 
opinions do reflect personal biases and incomplete understanding of a 
foreign society, but some reveal the insights of sensitive observers. 

Hamerton, the British consul during the expansion of clove cultiva¬ 
tion in the 1840s, wrote that *'the Slave is well fed in general, and ill- 
treatment or cruelty on the part of the master is of very rare occur¬ 
rence." So little coerdon was used that "the master has litde control 
over his slaves," Rigby, the most vigorous of the oflidal opponents of 
the slave trade, acknowledged that Arabs were "not cruel to their 
slaves," Hardinge was struck by the ways in which Zanzibari customs 
provided "relaxations and indulgences" not found in Islamic law. Limi¬ 
tations on the amount of work required were generally adhered to, 
while food, clothing, shelter, and medical care were provided.*^ 

The one official who felt otherwise was the vice-consul in Pemba dur¬ 
ing the 1890$, O'Sullivan, who wrote that Arabs were "often cruel" and 
look no interest in their slaves' welfare other than to provide them with 
land for their own use. He singled out the case of Ali bin Abdulla Al- 
Thenawi, who punished a slave who had tried to run away by Hogging 
him and then keeping him tied to a tree on his plantation for seven 
months, However, other slaveowners in Pemba disapproved of Ali, and 
O'Sullivan admitted that he knew of other masters whose slaves "ap¬ 
pear to be happy and contented with their lot.'* Conditions may in 


when ii came to controlling sbves. Genovese, Aotf, p. 24; Patterson, p. 28^; Genovese, 
World, pp. 98-102. 

62. Hamerton to Aberdeen, 2 January 1844, FO 54/6. reprinted in Anti-Slavfry Rt- 
porter, 4th $er. 14 (1894): 35; Hamerton to Bombay Secieury, 2 January 1842, FP 1844. 
XLV]II. I. p, 419. 

6^. Ri^y. Testimony. PP 1871, xn, 1. p. 47. Other consuls held similar opinions. 
Pla^^air to Russell, 30 May 1865. FO 84/1245; Rodd to Rosebery. 51 December 1893, PP 
1895, Lxxi, 143, pp. 16-17; Smith, *^lavery,'' pp. 406-07; Hardinge to Kimberley. 26 
February 1895, PP 1895. lxxi, 145, p. 29. 

64. Hardinge. p. 29. Hardinge U wrong in calling the provision of food, clothing, etc., 
customary rather than legal. Providing food was a Koranic rctpiirement, although the 
way implementing it was customary. 

65. Hanlinge, to Salisbury. 10 January 1896, PP 1896. ux, 595, p. 24; O'Sullivan, 
“Report, 1896." p. 42. 
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fact have been worse on Pemba than in Zanzibar. Nevertheless, O'Sulli¬ 
van’s reports should serve as a reminder that paternalistic norms in 
East Africa, as in other slave societies, could be forgotten and slaves 
subjected to rigid discipline or wanton abuses. 

The fact that missionaries shared the opinions about the mildness of 
slavery is significant in view of their opposition to both slavery and 
Islam and their experience with freed or escaped slaves. Bishop Steere 
said, “There are all kinds of masters; some starve their slaves, and some 
beat them; but, as a rule, they fare well." David Livingstone de¬ 
scribed the cruelties of the slave trade in great detail but felt that slaves 
who survived the journey to Zanzibar had a better fate in store for 
them: “The Arabs are said to treat their slaves kindly, and this may be 
said of native masters; the reason is, master and slave partake of the 
general indolence." As civilization progressed, he believed, the wants of 
the masters would multiply and slaves would be driven harder.^^ Liv¬ 
ingstone’s last point shows considerable perception—the treatment of 
slaves depends less on the race of their owners than on the extent to 
which the social and economic system provides incentives to increase 
productivity. Such incentives were much stronger in 1870 than in 1810, 
but they were still limited by the weakness of the clove economy and 
the restricted importance of wealth to Zanzibari society. 

Other visitors to and residents in Zanzibar made similar points. 
Loarer, a dispassionate Frenchman studying Zanzibar’s commerce in 
the late 1840s, wrote that slaves suffered greatly en route, but once in 
Zanzibar experienced “moral and material well-being." The British 
explorer John Speke felt that the material conditions of slaves were bet¬ 
ter than those of free Africans in the interior, and that the burden of 
slavery lay in social degradation and separation from kinsmen. 

A few observers were able to sec the condition of the slave within the 
context of a social system. Captain Colomb, a British naval officer sta¬ 
tioned in Zanzibar, thought that the good condition of slaves derived 
not only from the “gentle indcJence" of their Arab masters, but from 
the fact that the Arab was the “feudal chief of his dependents, and 

66. Bishop Steere, Testimony, PP 1S71, xii. >. p. 76. 

07. David Livingsione, Tht Last Jcamais of tkarid Uum^sUme, m Centra/ Africa, from j 86 ^ 
to his Death (London; 1874), ** 7 * ^ similar argument, see Quass. p. 442. 

68. Captain Loarer, O.I., 5/23, notebook 5. An American merchant who was also 
there in the 1840$ had similar views. Mkhael Shepard, MS log of Star, 1844, NEMA, 
p. 262. 

69. John H. Speke, Joumai <f the Discovery of the Source of the Niie (London; 1865), 
p. xxvi. Another explorer, Richard Burum. who was paniculariy acute, also felt that 
Arabs generally created their slaves weU. Zamibar, 1: 463-B4, and Lakes, 1: 570. For some 
American viewpoints, see Speer to Seward, 26 November 1862. US Consul. 4; W. G. 
Webb CO State Department, 11 May 1861, US Consul, ^,NEMA, pp. 517-18. 
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offers them the proieaion we understand by the term.” James Chris¬ 
tie, the physician, found the social and moral conditions of slaves in the 
town, where relationships were impersonal, to be inferior to those in 
the countryside, where slaves were more like family members. In rural 
areas, masters and slaves came to a tacit understanding of what they 
could expect from one another: 

The masters, knowing the latent power they have to control, 
manage their slaves with great prudence and tact, and never have 
the least fear of a servile revolt. 

The slave knows very well that there are certain orders that he 
must obey, and that he must do a certain amount of work for his 
master, but he knows equally well that the master dare not and 
would not transgress the understood privileges and acknowledged 
rights of their slaves.^* 

Christie's remarks—coming from a trained and perceptive social ob¬ 
server—suggest that Arabs in the 1870s retained a sense of the slave¬ 
owner’s role as provider and patron. They used force as the ultimate 
means of discipline, but did $0 sparingly. This paternalism contains 
reflections of Islamic ideals and Omani practices of a previous era. but 
its continued viability in the 1870s was also the result of the particular 
form which economic change took. Clove cultivation and plantation life 
demanded intensive labor for part of the year and dependence for the 
rest. As a result, the ideology and practice of paternalism was not $0 
much eroded as transformed. A rural landlord, surrounded by depen¬ 
dents who must work for him when he required their help and farm 
their own small plots when he did not need them, was the new ideal. 

The portrait of Zanzibari slavery that emerges from the accounts of 
foreigners hardly suggests that the Arabs of Zanzibar were kinder peo¬ 
ple or more indulgent task-masters than slaveowners in other parts of 
the world. Instead, they point to an adaptation of the master-slave rela¬ 
tionship to the rhythms of clove cultivation and rural life. Slave life in¬ 
cluded much hard work and the constant threat of punishment, but 
social control also depended on the slaves’ attachment to their masters' 
land and positive incentives. Islamic law and—more important—Zan¬ 
zibari customs, laid out a set of norms governing the amount of work a 
master could expect from his slaves, his obligations toward them, and 
the means he could use to discipline them; but the slaves' means of en¬ 
forcing these norms on the master were weaker than the master's 
means of coercing his slaves. Those who might confuse paternalism 
with benevolence on the part of the masters and submissiveness on the 

70. Colomb, pp. 318. 374. 

71. Christie, “Slavery,** pp. 49-43. 
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part of the slaves should note that slaves ran away with considerable 
frequency and that at least one major slave revolt took place* a topic 1 
shall take up later on. Resistance was not merely symptomatic of the 
oppression inherent in slavery, but it was the major weapon slaves 
could wield to preserve whatever rights they had. Its prevalence tes* 
tifies to the uneasiness of the confrontation between the demands of 
the master for labor and deference* and the desire of his dependents to 
live their own lives. That visitors to Zanzibar did not find a scene of un¬ 
mitigated exploitation even in a time when labor was increasingly 
needed, points to the partial success of this effort on the part of the 
slaves, not just the limited requirements of the masters.’* 


Grain, Coconuts, and Slave Labor in Malindi and Mombasa 

As in Zanzibar, the expanding agricultural economy of the Sultan's 
mainland dominions created a need for new forms of labor organiza¬ 
tion appropriate to the scale of production, the particular crops being 
grown, and local conditions. In Mombasa, where the incentives to in* 
crease productivity were least, slaveowners were often content with 
loose supervision; but in Malindi. where efficient labor led to the great¬ 
est returns, slaveowners developed a form of gang labor under con¬ 
stant surveillance. 

Kirk, visiting Malindi in the 1870s, observed '*gangs of field la¬ 
bourers" at work on the Malindi mashamba.’* Fitzgerald, the agricul¬ 
tural expert sent in i8gt to manage the confiscated slave plantation of 
a rich Malindi landowner, described gang labor in some detail. Slaves 
worked in groups of five to twenty under a headman who was also a 
slave. When cultivating, slaves worked from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
When sowing grain, they began work at dawn. The clearing of new 
land was done on a task basis—each slave had to clear a fixed area of 
bush, 100 by 4 yards, each day. Similarly, an area of 200 by 4 yards was 


72. Thai slaves in other African sodeties had even greater rights may have had some¬ 
thing to do with their owners' greater weakness. In trying to find why slaves in the West 
African kingdom of Gyaman were freed of most of their labor obligations after the hrsi 
generation. Emmanuel Terray rejects the argument that this society had a relatively great 
need to assimilate new memben via enslavement. However, locally bom slaves—unlike 
new slaves imported from diverse areas—were all too likely to unite in the face of heavy 
burdens. It was safer to allow the children of slaves to advance beyond their parents, 
where they might be useful in preventing rebeUkm among a new batch of imports. Slaves 
in Zanzibar had to face slaveowners who were less threatened from outside than those of 
Gyaman, but who lacked the strength and solidarity of New World planter classes. Em¬ 
manuel Terray, *'La optivite dans Ic royaume abron du Gyaman.** in Meillassoux, L'escia- 
vage en Afrique preeohnkiU, pp. 437-48. 

73. Kirk to Derby, 4 April 1877, FOCP 3686, p. 563. 
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the daily assignment for hoeing.The only tools were a billhook for 
clearing bush and a short-handled hoe for digging, planting, and weed¬ 
ing—held labor was indeed arduous.^’ 

Most informants in Malindi. including descendants of both slaves 
and slaveowners, also describe this reladvely rigid organization of 
labor. All slaves worked, men and women alike.Slaves usually had to 
clear one ngwe, named after the length of rope used to estimate the size 
of the plot to be cleared, each day. After that, their required work was 
done. Informants of slave descent (watalia) generally said that this task 
took all day, while descendants of free people {waungwana) more often, 
but not always, claimed that an ngwe of ground could be cleared in a 
morning.” 

Judging by the wide agreement among different types of informants, 
the customary limits on workloads were deeply ingrained. In any slave 
system, there is a point beyond which slaves cannot be driven, and in 
most cases tacit agreements between master and slave about the limits 
of the system emerge. Even Jamaica had customary limits on the work¬ 
load. Yet these limits were very high-^up to eighteen hours a day dur¬ 
ing peak seasons. The United States South—despite its patriarchal ten¬ 
dencies—was part of a competitive society, and even the most genteel 
slaveowners had little choice but to use their slaves efficiently or face 
bankruptcy. By custom, slaves had at least one day off per week plus 
certain hc^idays, but during peak periods the workweek could average 
70 to 75 hours.In Malindi, the pressure on everybody to work with 
such intensity was less, even though Malindi was more oriented toward 
efficient production than Mombasa or even Zanzibar. The workweek, 
in the most critical accounts, could not have exceeded 40 to 50 hours, 
and according to others was considerably less. Work in the grain fields 
of Malindi was regimented and difficult, but the customary work load 
was less arduous than on most sugar or cotton estates of the New 
World. 

A second difference between Malindi and many Western plantations 

74. Fitzgerald, pp. 51. Later. European planters near Malindi required am- 

ilar tasks of their Tree"* bborm. Msdindi District,/^nnuo/ Report, 190S-09, KNA. 

75. Fitzgerald, '"Report,"' in FO 84/2176. 

76. MAL 17, 25, 55, 46. One informant, however, said that female slaves only worked 
on their husbands' plots, and one said they worked in the home. MAL 12, 52. 

77. Wazalia sources on this point are: MAL 24, 31,34, 35, 51. One mzalia said ^ves 
were made to work even after completing an ngwe; another said they might be given 
household tasks. MAL 30, 35. Waungwana informants indude MAL 17, t8, 37, 40, 44, 
46. 

78. Pauerson, pp. 44. 66-68; KnIghL pp. 68, 72-84; Govcia. pp. in, 123-25, 130-33; 
Fogel and Engerman, 1: 208; Genovese, pp. 314-^5; Scampp. pp. 43. 77-85; J<^n 
Blassingame, The Stave Community (New York, 1972). p. 155. 
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was the status of supervisory personnel. Although Malindi's planters 
tended to keep a personal eye on their plantations, the supervision of 
the gangs of slaves was left to the nokoay a slave headman. Selected 
from among a master's experienced slaves on the basis of ability and 
loyalty, the nokoa pcHnted out to slaves what land they were to clear 
and kept track of their performance. Rich landowners generally owned 
more than one shamba and relied on trusted slaves to exercise overall 
supervision when they were not present.^* Only once, in oral or written 
sources, did I hear of an overseer who was not a slave.*® 

Slave supervision was essential to plantations in the Southern United 
States as well, but a slave*supervisor was generally only a driver, not the 
overseer, who along with the owner was in overall charge of the estate. 
In parts of the British Caribbean, where absenteeism was rampant, es¬ 
tates were commonly left in the hands of white managers.*' Often a 
young, landless man eager to enter the world of the planters, the 
overseer lacked the master's long-term interest in the welfare of his 
slaves and stood to gain by showing short-term profits. Overseers were 
the most hated figures on the plantation. Of course, slave supervisors 
had to impress their masters to gain privileges, but with years of close 
contact with their fellow slaves and with opportunities for mobility only 
within the bounds allowed for slaves, the slave driver had strong emo 
tional and practical reasons for not pushing the slaves too hard. If he 
was the representative of the master to the slaves, he was also the 
spokesman for the slaves to the master.** The absence of an overseer 
from a different racial and soda) group was a load off the backs of 
Malindi's slaves. 

Informants in Malindi rarely mentioned any of the less rigid ways of 
organizing labor that were found elsewhere on the coast. However, 

79. One planter had an overseer on each of his fourteen mashamba and three mano- 
koa supervising them all. MAL 96. Other sources indude the son of a nokoa of a leading 
planter, MAL 35, and MAL 5. 17. 27, 38, and 44. 

80. Thb overseer was an Omani who supervised the other manokoa on an enormous 
planution belonging to Malindi's largest lai^owner, Salim bin Khalfan. This information 
comes from the overseer's grandson. MAL 53, and the son of a slave on that plantation, 
MAL 34. 

81. Many plantations in the Old South were relatively small arxJ supervised directly by 
the owner. Gutman daims that about 3% of slave men held managerial positions in the 
agricultural sector and that nearly all were drivers. He is critkal of Fogel and Engerman's 
higher estimates. See Gutman, pp. 66-69; Fc^l and Engerman, t: 3oo-os, aio-i3, 3: 
151-53; and also Stampp, pp. 3^44. On Caribbean absenteeism, sec Carl and Roberta 
Bridenbaugh, No Poate 3 fy<md the Line: The Engbsh m the Caribbean 1624^16^0 (New York. 
i 97 <)> P* Douglas Hall. “Absentee-Proprietorship in the Eriiish West Indies, to 
about 1850,*' in Lambros Comitas and David Lowenihal; eds., Slaves, Free Men, Citii^ns: 
West Indian Perspectives (Garden City; N.Y., 1973), pp. 105-36. 

83. Sumpp, pp. 83-83; Blassingame. pp. 173-77; Patterson, p. 95; Covei^, Slave Sod- 
ety, p. 110; Genovese, pp. 378-88. 
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some sources indicate that on coconut mashamba, slaves received a 
share of the harvest to encourage them to work.®^ There are also a few 
recorded instances of slaves farming on their own and providing their 
masters with regular payments in kind or cash.^^ Occasionally, a single 
master had some of his slaves working in gangs, some on coconut Reids 
with incentive payments, and some on their own.^^ 

Where gang labor prevailed, slaves were given their own plots to cul¬ 
tivate for their subsistence. Their size, according to Fitzgerald, varied 
from 200 by lo yards to 200 by 50 yards. Slaves kept all the produce of 
these plots, as well as any poultry or domestic animals they raised. Dur¬ 
ing the dry season, slaves were given Thursdays and Fridays to tend 
their own plots. In the wet season, they only had Fridays off but were 
given a ration of grain each day.^* Oral sources conRrm Fitzgerald's ob* 
servations, but they do not agree on whether slaves had Thursdays off 
as well as Fridays.*^ Most informants claimed that masters provided 
slaves with a daily ration of food and that the produce of the slaves' 
own plots was a supplement to this.^* Masters were also expected to 
provide their slaves with clothes.^* 

The same types of sources that describe gang labor in Malindi 
present a different picture of Mombasa. Arabs and Swahili did use 

^ 5 * J* Monson. **Report on SUvery and Free Labour,** PP 1905, XLV, 745. p. 5; 
MAL 47. However, most waialia informants said that the master took the whole harvest. 
MAL «4. 54. jS. 

64. Slaves on a large block of land conhscaied by Sultan Bargash in 1877 from an 
Arab farmed in this way, paying the gover7>or, who represented the Sultan as owner of 
the laiKl and the slaves, a sum called in the records dachdi (correct form •dakiii. meaning 
irwome from a shamba). a/c aD of 1912. Such a payment 10 a civilian was mentioned in 
the case of Secretary ijf State foe the Coiantes vs. Afodma benti Jemedar, Civil Appeal 121 of 
1908. High Court, Mombasa. 

85. a/c 2D of 1912. 

86. Fitzgerald, TraveU, pp. 31-52; Kirk to Granville, 6 November 1873. PP 1874, 
LXii, 749, p. 102; statement of Kenneth MacDougall, Distria OfBcer in Malindi in the 
1890s, to H. S. Newman, reported in letter of Newman, 18 January iSgy,/inh-SIavery Re¬ 
porter, 4th ser. 17 (1S97): 15. 

87. This discrepancy actually confirms Fitzgerakl's view that the number of days off 
varied with (he season. Informants have simplified this. The different versions and their 
sources are: only Fridays oH’—MAL 5. 24. 30. 55. 37; Thursday aftemocms and Fridays 
off—MAL 17. 54; Thursdays and Fridays off—MAL a 8, 26, 27, 38, 44. Wazalia ad¬ 
vocated all three of these positkms. but most believed slaves only had Fridays off. Slaves 
working on the specialized task of upping coconut trees for palm wine got no free days, 
but could keep and sell whatever palm wine they drew on Fridays. Fitzgerald, '"Report,** 

P* 7 - 

88. MAL 5, 12, 18, 26, 28, 44. Orte mzalia and one Arab said that slaves did not have 
their own plots, and the master provided 1 to i^ratiU of grain per day. A ratdi is about 
one pound. MAL 34. 37. 

89. MAL 5, 12, 28, 46. 
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slaves on their mashamba.’® In the 1840s, Krapf observed the Mom¬ 
basa Arabs settling their slaves in “hamlets” outside of the town *1 New, 
in the 1860s, described a “settlement of Mombassian slaves” north of 
the town.®^ Hardinge, in the 1890s. gave a more detailed description of 
slave villages. Slaves, not all necessarily belonging to the same master, 
lived in villages of fifty to three hundred people. They worked their 
masters' nearby fields on their own. but set aside a certain quantity of 
grain for their town-dwelling owners, who came to collect it periodi¬ 
cally. According to Hardinge, 

the coast Arab shows little energy in protecting his interests, and 
very rarely visits his land to claim his share of the crop, or to ascer¬ 
tain that his slaves are not keeping it back or selling it on their own 
account, a practice which 1 have reason to suspect is by no means 
unfrequent among them. He is content if a certain number of bags 
of coconuts or of grain, which he sells to the Indian traders, are 
sent down to him.*® 

The slave village, with its lax supervision on a daily basis, was in fact 
one of several ways of organizing slave labor in the Mombasa area. 
Some slaves worked on their own and paid their masters a monthly or 
annual sum known as ijara.^^ On at least some coconut plantations, 
slaves were allowed to keep a certain percentage of the nuts.*® 

On some of the bigger mashamba on the outskirts of Mombasa, the 
demands of agriculture could be similar to that of Malindi. One of the 
forty slaves of Mwijabu bin Isa EUChangamwe, among the richest Swa- 

90. See the testimony of many ex-slaves in the cases brought by the Three Tribes and 
Nine Tribes of the Mombasa St^ili to obtain bile for land, a/c 42N of 1918 and a/c 15N 
of 191a. 

9k. Krapf to Coates, 25 September 1844. CMS CA^/oiS^sS. 

98. Charles New, ^‘Missionary Notios," United Methodist Free Church Magaiine 10 
(1867): 570. 

95. It is clear from the context that Hardinge meant his remarks to apply to Mtmibasa 
but not Malindi. Arthur Hardinge, ‘'Report.'* PP 1898, lx, 199, p. 61. The tendency of 
masters to stay in the city, leaving their slaves in the country, is also noted by Le Roy, 
"Zanguebar." p. 465. 

94. A judge who heard the testimony of many slaves being freed under the 1907 aboli¬ 
tion act described the ijara system as one of the two variants of coastal slavery, the other 
being the requirement of hve days' labor on the masters' helds. Mervyn W. H. Beech, 
"Slavery on the East Coast of Africa,"/wmo/ the Afnea Society >5 (1916): 147-48. Spe¬ 
cific instances the payment of ijara are mentioned in testimony, in Jwna bin FarjoUa vs. 
Abdulla bin Mohamed, Civil Case 548 of 1911, Town Magistrate's Court, Mombasa, and AH 
Inn Abdulrehman vs. Secretary cf State for the Cotonies, Civil Appeal 15 of 1909, Court, 
Mombasa. The amount of ijara In these cases varied from Rs 8 to Rs 5 per month. An ap¬ 
parent case of ijara is also mentioned in Reg., Msa. 167A 1907. 

95- McHison, "Report," PP J903, xlv, 745, p. 3. 
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hili of Mombasa, told a land court that the slaves would clear bush and 
then plant millet. The harvest occurred five months later. In the third 
year, new ground had to be cleared again.Other evidence indicated 
that many masters had only two or three slaves working on the rela¬ 
tively small plots that were most characteristic of Mombasa.*^ 

The written sources, then, suggest that agricultural labor in Mom¬ 
basa was organized in a variety of ways but in general supervision was 
more lax than in Malindi. Oral sources differ considerably. Some claim 
that Mombasa Swahili owned few slaves and that these worked together 
with their masters on the mashamba.^^ Another informant said that a 
few slaves worked on their own and paid their masters an annual rent 
(one or two bags of maize out of every ten), but most worked under a 
nokoa on their masters' mashamba. They worked for part of each day, 
six days a week, but were not assigned fixed tasks.Others claimed 
chat slaves were setded on their masters* land, generally cultivated for 
their own use, and worked for their masters mainly when a special task 
requiring collective labor arose. Finally, some informants said that 
slaves, as in Malindi, worked under a nokoa, each being assigned an 
ngwe to cultivate each day.*®* 

These different ways of using labor reflect the variety of agricultural 
units in the Mombasa area. The slave villages which observers saw on 
the fringes of the region probably correspond to what local people call 
makcmde (singular konde), which are large farms for the cultivation of 
grain.*®® There, slaves worked on their own or under a nokoa, depend¬ 
ing on the town-dwelling master's concern for discipline and productiv¬ 
ity. However, such large makonde were unusual in the vicinity of Mom¬ 
basa, for land was relatively scarce and plots smaller than in Malindi.*®® 

The smaller gardens, usually closer to or inside the town and de¬ 
voted to coconut trees, subsistence crops, and vegetables, are known as 
viunga (singular hunga). Only a few slaves could work a kiunga, and on 

96. a/c 15N of 191s, testimony of Faniri bin Aziz. See also Monson, p. 5. 

97. Testimony of Razi binti Rashid £I-Jeneby, in case of CharUsw/rth arid Arsden vs. 
Ebrahimji AiUbhai, Civil Case 55 of 1915, High Court, Mombasa: Musa bin Khamis to 
Craufurd, 1515 A.H. (« 1897 a.o.), CP/1/67/14; Reg., Msa, 150A 1894; MSA 29, 51. gs; 
Krapf, Memoir on the East Afncan Slave Trade, 1855, CMS CA5/016/179. 

98. MSA 9, 99, 37. 

99. MSA 14. 

100. MSA la. Testimony in a land case indkaied that the property in that case was 
divided into twelve pieces, one for each of the slaves, a/c siN 

101. MSA 22, 29, 31. Krapf wrote that some slaves were given a daily ration of com 
while others were allowed one or two days ofT each week. “Memoir,** CMS CA5/016/179. 

102. MSA 3, 14, 29, 22. 

103. MSA 17, 19, 35, 37. Oral evidence thus confirms the analysis of plot sizes in the 
Mombasa area, which showed that laxge p>lou, needed for makonde, were rare. See Table 
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this type of farm any of the several informal labor arrangements de¬ 
scribed by informants and visitors was likely to prevail.*®^ The opera¬ 
tion was too small and the potential profits too meager to provide in¬ 
centives for a more rigid organization of labor. 

The labor requirements of particular crops affected the utilization of 
labor as well. Much less grain was grown than in Malindi, while co* 
conuts—which could be profitable even on a small scale—were a major 
crop. Fortunately for Mombasa's slaves, the coconut tree required even 
less labor than the dove tree. If slaves kept the area beneath the trees 
clear of bush, they were doing almost all the year-round labor that 
their master needed for his cash crop. One informant claimed that a 
single slave could care for two hundred coconut trees.Coconuts 
required care at planting and skilled work by tree climbers at harvest. 
Sometimes the latter task was done by specialists in tree climbing hired 
in the town and paid a percentage of the nuts. At other times, the plan¬ 
tation slaves did this work, but even then, acording to some informants, 
only certain slaves had to climb trees, and they were given compensa¬ 
tion.*®^ Whatever the arrangement of the harvest, slaves on coconut 
mashamba did not face the continuous drudgery of their brethren on 
the large grain estates of Malindi. 

The differences in slavery between Mombasa and Malindi were pri¬ 
marily in the size of slaveholdings. the regimentation of labor, and the 
closeness of supervision. In Mombasa, which had more people and less 
land, there was less use for large holdings of slaves and less reason to 
squeeze extra work out of the slaves one had. The economic elite of 
Mombasa had trading interests as well as farms, and urban life offered 
attractions which Malindi lacked. Finally, its principal crop required 
less labor than that of Malindi. The need to develop new ways to orga¬ 
nize agricultural labor efficiently was stronger in Malindi than in Mom¬ 
basa. 

One would expect that slaves would be subject to more coercion in 
Malindi. However, most foreign visitors did not exclude Malindi from 

104. MSA 3, 14, 55. A simibr disiinction between grain makorKle (on the adjacent 
mainland) and coconut mashamba (on the islands) %vas made at Lamu. Ylvisaker. 'The 
Lamu Archipelago/' pp. 75-74. 

105. MSA 5s. See also. Kirk to Granville, 3S May 1878. FOC? 4206. p. 55; Hines to 

Seward. 25 Oaober 1864. US Consul, 5; Monson. ‘"Report.'* p. 5. In Monson's estimate, 
three slaves would be needed for 200 coconut trees, which is a good-sized plantation by 
Mombasa standards. See also the Report on Bagamoyo Mission in BtdUtin de la Congrega^ 
turn du S<uni Esprit ^ 1016. 

106. MSA 5, 9, 15, 14, 26, 28. 29. 52. 55. The provision of payments for a task re¬ 
quiring special skill U consistent with practices in the dove harvest in Zanzibar. There 
were also specialists in tree climbing in Lamu. Ylvisaker, p. tog. 
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their observations that coastal slaveowners generally did not resort to 
force. The most negative view of coastal slavery comes from the mis* 
sionary Charles New, who visited Malindi in the mid-1860s, precisely 
the time of its most rapid expansion. He stated that, “The treatment of 
the slaves was to the last degree heartless and cruel; it was indeed a 
reign of terror.** He claimed to have witnessed slaves being beaten and 
placed in stocks under the harsh sun, while others were chained or 
collared with wooden beams.Yet even he admitted that slaves were 
“not so hard driven in East Africa as they were, say, in America, simply 
because there is less pressure.** Slaves were often treated “with human¬ 
ity, upon the same principle that many men treat their horses 
kindly.*’ 

Another missionary, Krapf, who lived in the hinterland of Mombasa, 
emphasized the drudgery and compulsion of slave labor during the 
period of agricultural expansion. Muslim masters, he wrote, were 
harder and less pleasant than Mijikenda of Kamba slaveowners, be¬ 
cause the latter lived and worked along with their slaves, while the 
Swahili had their slaves work for them. Slaves worked “under compul¬ 
sion, lazily, unwillingly, and mechnically.** Krapf saw distinaions be¬ 
tween different slaveowners in terms of religion and tribal identity, but 
his own remarks indicate that the crucial difference was between situa* 
dons where close personal relations and similarity of life-style between 
masters and slaves prevailed, and situadons where a more systematic, 
less personal organizadon of labor was dominant. 

Other European observers had a more benign view of slavery on the 
coast. Kirk found mainland slavery, even in Malindi, milder than it was 
in Zanzibar and Pemba, largely because it was easier for the slaves to es¬ 
cape. The Reverend Henry K. Binns, a missionary with long experi¬ 
ence in East Africa, said that cases of cruel treatment were rare, while 
Mervyn Beech, who judged many slavery compensation cases after 
1907, described the life of slaves—obviously with exaggeration—as a 
“comfortable existence.*’ Hardinge believed that masters did not 

107. New Wandiringi and Labours in EasUm Africa, p. 166. GrefTuIhe had a harsh 
view of slavery in Lamu. comparing it unfavorably with conditions elsewhere in East 
Africa. Greffulhe. "Voyage de Lamoo a Zanzibar.*' p< 

108. One of the incidents whkh New described turned out to be the punishment of a 
convicted thief. New, L^e, p. 500; Thomas Wakefield. “Rev. Thomas Wakefield's Fourth 
Journey to the Southern GalLa Country in i877rPrdcredmgs (f die RGS 4 (idBs); 571. 

109. Krapf. "Memoir,” CMS CA5/016/179. See also his Travels. 

110. Kirk to Salisbury, 23 February 18^. FOCP 4496, p. 414. He found slaves in 
Malindi "well fed and seemingly well cared for.” Kirk to Derby. 4 April 1877, FCX^P 
3686, p. 563. See also Gissing 10 Kirk, 14 September 1884, FOCP 5165, pp. 242-43. 

111. Rev. Harry K. Binns, “Slavery in British East Africa," Church Missionary Intelligen¬ 
cer, n.s. 23 (1897): 462; and Beech, p. 145. 
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supervise their slaves closely and contrasted the coast» except for Ma- 
lindi, with Zanzibar and Pemba. This laxity stemmed * 1 ess from good 
nature or even Oriental indolence than from a knowledge that the mas¬ 
ter’s hold upon his slaves is too slight to enable him to be grasping in 
his dealings with them.” Fitzgerald, who knew Malindi intimately, 
made much the same point: 

It is entirely against an owner’s interest to ill-treat or overwork 
them, for if ill-used or harshly dealt with in any way, they invaria¬ 
bly escape to the various runaway-slave setdements up the Sabaki 
and elsewhere in the bush.**® 

More will be said about runaway slaves, but the remarks of witnesses 
like Kirk, Hardinge, and Fitzgerald make it clear that the balance of 
strength between masters and slaves—unequal as it was—had much to 
do with forming the customs and patterns of behavior that governed 
plantation life. 

It is difficult to get beyond these general remarks to specific informa¬ 
tion about punishment. Hardinge claimed that slaves were rarely pun¬ 
ished because they would take this as reason to run off.*'^ However, 
other observers, mainly missionaries, have recorded acts of severe pun¬ 
ishment which they themselves saw. Most of them involved slaves 
placed in heavy chains that barely allowed them to walk or with yokes 
placed around their necks. One slave boy in Mombasa reportedly was 
Rogged and hung by his thumbs for infractions of discipline. Two 
others claimed they had been kept in irons for seven months and were 
suffering from sores caused by the fetters.**® 

Whatever the attitudes of the slaveholders, it is not clear that they 

1 19. Hardinge. '*Reponr PP 1898. uc. p. 61. Hardinge's ability 10 distinguish between 
the conditions of slaves in dinereni social ar>d economic environments within East Africa 
make his testimony especially valuable. 

113. Fitzgerald. Ttavth, p. 39. 

114. Hardinge to Salisbury. 10 January 1896. PP 1896. ux. 595, pp. 94-2$. Another 
British ofhcial said that runaways were not returned to their masters for punishment, but 
were made over to the Arab governor, and the master was required to sell them if the 
slave wished to change masters. George Mackenzie to Euan-Smith. 19 October 18S8. FO 
84/1910. 

115. William Yates, Dado; or Storia of NuthY m Afma (London. 1886). 

pp. 22-23: Price to Hutchinstm. 29 May 1875. CMS CA5/o23/26; Price, Journal, 
21 May 1876. CMS CA3/023/76; Menzies to Hutchinson, 31 January 1881. CMS 
G3/A5/0/1881/24. A recently purchased woman in MaJindi was put in chains to prevent 
her return to Mombasa, where she came from; but she escaped anyway, walking to miles 
to Mombasa in her chains. Russell 10 Lay Secretary. 7 November 1877. CMS CA5/M5; 
Price, Journal, 19 February 1889. reprinted in W. Sailer Price. My Third Campaign in East 
Africa (London. 1891). pp. 310-11. 
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had the means to go beyond this level of oppression. Should a 
slaveowner in Malindi fail to control his slaves himself—and some 
owned as many as 250—he could call on only thirty soldiers stationed 
in the town. At this time—1874—Mambrui had a garrison of 10 and 
Mombasa 180, mosUy to guard the fort.*'* As in Zanzibar» the in¬ 
struments of coercion were relatively weak and mainly effective against 
individuals. It is impossible to compare quantitatively to extent to which 
slaveholders in different societies relied on force and the threat of 
force to “break** their slaves. But East African slaveowners had less 
leeway in the use of coercion than their American counterparts. The 
impressionistic data we have, suggest that, however brutally certain 
slaves were treated, the roudne use of physical punishment to indmi- 
date the labor force was less important than in the more paternalistic 
American slave societies, let alone the West Indies.' 

Nevertheless, the stick did make an impression on the slaves. Much 
as informants descended from planters and slaves agreed on the spe¬ 
cifics of labor organization, they diverged on the quesdon of severity of 
treatment. As one might expect, descendants of slaveowners universally 
claim that slaves were treac^ kindly, in accordance with Islamic norms. 
They do admit that slaves were somcdmes punished, however, mainly 
by beatings with a cane, for disobedience or running away, and most 
say that only the master himself, not the nokoa. could punish a slave. 
Descendants of slaves agree that beadng was the main form of punish¬ 
ment, but add—as New saw in 1865—that slaves were sometimes put in 
stocks. Most agree that the nokoa could only refer disciplinary cases to 
the master for punishment. Slaves were punished for not working hard 
enough—failing to complete an ngwe in a day for example—but also 
for running away and for disobedience."^ 

However, the wazalia assert that punishment was severe, using 
phrases like “adhabu kubwa kabisa,** or “adhabu sana“ (very big pun¬ 
ishment. much punishment). Masters were *"kali kabisa** (very herce). 

116. Frederic Holmwood. Report, ind. Prideaux to Derby, 94 November 1874, FOCP 
9915, p. 15. 

117. The best source on disdpline in the Southern United Slates remains Stampp. 
Fogel and Engerman cry to argue against Stampp*s view by relying on a diary kept by one 
plantation owner, which reveals that the average slave was whipped only 0.7 times per 
year. However, as Gutman points out, their own data indicate that a slave on this planta- 
tltxi was whipped every 4.6 days—a potent lesscm for all to see. Systematic intimidation of 
a plantation labor force b a mudi better measure of the use of '^negative incentives'* than 
the frequency with whkh any orte slave fdt the whip. Fogel and Engerman, >45; Gut¬ 
man, pp. 17-41. 

118. MAL 17. 96. 44. 46. Only the last of these informants admiued that punishment 
could be severe. 

119. MAL 30, 31. 34, 55,61. 
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When I mentioned that 1 had been told that masters and slaves used to 
live together in friendship, an mzalia angrily exclaimed, “Urongo!” (“A 
lie**).*’^ Wazalia, however, did distinguish between good masters and 
bad ones. The better ones treated slaves like members of the family 
and did not punish them. Salim bin Khalfan and Bi Salima binti Ma- 
sudi were mentioned more than once as having been kind or gentle 
(“mpole”) masters, and others were graded as ‘'mpole kidogo” (some¬ 
what gentle). Others were judged particularly bad.'^' Against a bad 
master, slaves had little recourse except escape, for the officials to 
whom a slave might complain were Arabs and slaveowners too, and 
would support the master.Some sixty-five years after the abolition of 
slavery, the memory of cruel masters could still excite strong feelings 
among the sons of Malindi's slaves. 

For the slaves of East Africa, the significance of plantation agricul¬ 
ture was not simply that they had to work longer and harder than free 
farmers or slaves on small units where their labor was merely supple¬ 
mentary. The plantatioiv^a large, internally structured unit—brought 
about fundamental changes in the conditions of labor and the meaning 
of labor-lime. Outside of the plantation, small-scale Swahili agriculture 
made use of collective labor for certain casks, such as clearing bush, but 
most cultivation was performed by an individual or a narrow kinship 
group.Gang labor in Malindi was an entirely different matter: it was 
done on command, not out of cooperation, and as part of a work 
group that was unique to the plantation. Whatever the positive incen¬ 
tives in slave labor, discipline came more from the plantation hierarchy 
than from the laborers' own needs and aspirations.’’^ 

The work rhythms of the plantation slave were also different from 
those of the small-scale farmer, slave or free. As E. P. Thompson has 
argued, the concept of working for fixed periods of time was alien to 
preindustrial peoples. As hard as agriculturalists labored, their work 
rhythms generally followed seasonal changes and the requirements of 
subsistence. The fixed pace and rigid workday of the factory represent 

ISO. MAL 50.54,35. 

131 . MAL 30.34.35,38. 

12s. MAL 30. 

12$. This legacy of bitterness can be compared to the narratives of ex-slaves from the 
Southern Unit^ States collected in the 19305 by the Works Progress Administration. Sec 
George Rawick» ed., Thi American Sktvt: A CmposiU Auiobiography (Westport. Conn., 
197a). 

124. Ylvisaker. pp. 85-^. See also Bujra, *'Politka] Actiem in a Bajuni Village.'* 

125. Likewise, the development of gang labor was the most important change in older 
patterns of European slavery, and it was the most hated feature of slave life. After Aboli¬ 
tion in the United States, slaves siru^led to avoid any form of farm work that resembled 
the gang system. Joel Williamson. AJter Siavery: The Ntgro in South Carolina During Recon¬ 
struction, 1861^1877 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1965), p. 126: Genovese, Roll, p. 323. 
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an altogether different concept of time, while American plantations 
were ‘'a halfway house for Africans between their agricultural past and 
their imposed industrial future.” Working from ”sunup to sun¬ 
down,” bound to the pace of the slave gang, slaves learned that labor 
had more to do with their master's dictates than with nature or local 
needs. Yet the rural setting and seasonal flow of tasks made plantadon 
labor very different from factory work.**' 

In this respect, the plantations of the East African coast occupied an 
intermediate position between societies where the slaves originated and 
American plantations. Especially in Malindi, where several enormous 
harvests were produced each year, slaves did not work according to the 
seasonal pattern of the peasant—they worked continuously. Still, im¬ 
portant phases of the agricultural cycle were performed on a task basis: 
completing the ngwe, not the maintenance of steady work rhythms, 
was what mattered. In Zanzibar, seasonal work patterns were more im¬ 
portant, for the labor requirements of the principal marketable crop 
fluctuated so gready over the course of a year. But a customary work¬ 
week developed, even if a customary workday did not. The work 
rhythms of Mombasa's slaves also followed the cycle of a tree crop, and 
slaveowners lacked the incentives to develop grain cultivation into a 
continuous process. But in all cases, the pattern of work was largely de¬ 
termined by the slaveowner’s crops and the slaveowner's needs. 

It was the predominance of the plantadon. then, that set coastal slav¬ 
ery in the second half of the nineteenth century apart from forms of 
slavery in nearby African sociedes and from earlier forms of slavery on 
the coast itself. The Mijikenda, for example, also bought slaves in the 
nineteenth century, used them in agriculture, and exported maize 
through Mombasa and other coastal ports. But the scale of export agri¬ 
culture never approached that on the coast, and plantadons did not 
come into being. Slaves were added onto existing Mijikenda subgroups, 
and their labor supplemented that of their owner's kinsmen and free 
followers.*** 

is6. As Thompson and Genovese make dear, lask-orienied time, as opposed to dock- 
oriented time, was charaaeristk: of prcindusuial culm res throughout the world. E. P. 
Thompson, 'Time, Work Disdpline and Industrial Capitalism.'' Past and Presml 38 
(1967); 56-97. and Genovese, RUl, pp. 285-324. The quotation is from p. 292. 

127. Clock-time was most important to the gang system, while the cask system used in 
certain drcumstances allowed slaves to follow, to a greater extent, their own work 
rhythms. Most slaves had experience with both systems, and everywhere the work load 
was such that work rhythms were always brisk. Stampp, |^. 54-55; Genovese. RoU, pp. 
» 9 i- 94 - 

128. Spear, ''The Kaya Complex,'* pp. 162-63. 168-71. Slaves, in the changing Miji¬ 
kenda society of the nineteenth century, were among the followers of the "new men” who 
came to power. Like free followers, they contributed in diverse ways to the power of their 
owners- 
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Because of the plantation, the organization of slave labor on the coast 
bore a greater resemblance to labor systems in New World slave socie- 
ties than to those of the coa$t*$ immediate neighbors. However»in some 
other parts of Africa, the complexity of regional economies or the ex¬ 
tent of external demand for agricultural commodities created similar 
incentives. At times, slaves worked under similar conditions to free 
people. In other situations, they were settled in slave villages, like those 
of Mombasa, while in areas where levels of production were high and a 
small elite was able to gain control over large quantities of slave labor, 
the plantation system became an important part of economic and social 
organization.**® 


Old Roles in a Changing Society 

Agricultural development throughout the East African coast meant 
that the role of held hand became predominant over the diverse roles 
that slaves had long filled in terms of both numbers and contribution to 
the economy. Nevertheless, slaves continued to perform a great variety 
of tasks in nineteenth-century East Africa. Although a minority of 
them were soldiers, domestics, artisans, all-purpose laborers, and 
concubines, these functions were important to maintaining older con¬ 
ceptions of what a slave was, and to avoiding the confusion of the status 
of slave with work on the plantations. 

As in all slave societies, domestic servants not only did such house¬ 
hold tasks as cooking, cleaning, and fetching water, but they were also 
marks of social status. In Zanzibar, according to Hardinge, nearly every 
free household had slaves to cook and watch the house. In Mombasa as 
well, the many small-scale slaveowners employed their slaves in the 
household as well as in the fields. The wealthy could afford a special 
corps of household slaves, and these servants were a principal means of 
conspicuous consumption. Christie wrote that the size of the domestic 
retinues of Zanzibari Arabs—selected from the owner’s locally born 
slaves—was out of proportion to the work they did in the house.*®* Vis¬ 
itors to Zanzibar saw such sights as a veiled Arab princess going down 

I89. See my Iniroduction and **Siudying Slavery in Africa." Slave villages seem to have 
been best suited to situations where, as in Mombasa, masters wanted to enjoy the fruits of 
slave labor but where incentives were not great enough for them to organize and control 
it as tighdy as possible. In addition, slave vill^es were means of establishing a protective 
buffer around a society or colonizing new land. 

130. No quantitative breakdown of slave occupatkms is possible, but the hipest es¬ 
timates of the number of urban laborers in Zanzibar is 10,000 to 15,000 (and the low¬ 
est, 1,000 to a.ooo), while the total number of slaves was well over 100,000. 

131. See Hardinge to Kimberley, 26 February >895. PP 1695, lxxi, 143, pp. 32-33; 
Christie, "Slavery," p. 36; Thomson, Central African 9: 75; Quass, p. 443, on Zanzibar; 
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che street on a donkey followed by a half-dozen slave attendants, and 
''crowds of household slaves'* in Arab homes.The Sultan had a vast 
number of domestic slaves, who attended him in his palace and formed 
an enormous caravan whenever he went to one of his country es¬ 
tates. 

Some slaves were given positions of trust in the management of 
household and business affairs. There was even a category of slaves 
known as watumwa uxx shauri^ "advice-giving slaves." Such slaves were 
likely to be wazalia, locally born and raised within the master's house¬ 
hold. The wealthiest Arabs preferred Nubian or Ethiopian slaves for 
positions of trust, and these Causasian-featured slaves commanded a 
higher price than field hands. 

Since the importance of domestic slaves lay largely in their presence, 
they probably led a less strenuous existence than agricultural laborers. 
Even the wealthy lived relatively modestly. As a visitor remarked, *‘ii 
would severely tax the modest brain of a town Arab to devise hard 
work for his household attendants, so simple is his mode of living." 

As in the Southern United States, living in the master's house—as many 
domestics did—gave slaves more comfortable living quarters and better 
food than field hands, as well as more intimate personal relations with 
the master.*^* 


and Monson, ''Report," p. 5; Beech, "Slavery," p. 14S; and New. Uft, p. 499, on Mom* 
basa. A Swahili household studied by Margaret Strobel included four female slaves who 
did the marketing, cooking, and caring for children, plus two concubines. "The Interac¬ 
tion of Slave and Freeborn Memben of a Swahili Domestic Umt,** p. 9. 

132. Speer to Seward, <6 November 1862. US Consul, 4; Christie, "Slavery," p. 36; 
Mrs. Wakeheld, Mfmdn cf Mn. Reb^cai Wokefieid, Wife cf the Rev. T. Wakefield (London. 
1879), diary entry for g December 1870, p. 145. 

133. Ruschenberger, p. 52; R. O. Hume, "Extracts from the Journal of Mr, Hume," 
MUswmry Herald 36 (1840): 60-62: L'Abbe Fava. letter, 25 July 1861. St. Esprit, 195/11. 
The many services of the Sultan's domestic retinue are described in Ruete's account of 
her life as a Princess. 

134. Kirk to Derby, 1 May 1876. FO 84/1453: Bunon, Ztmxidor, 1: 467-68: Weklner, 
p. 33. Various categories of trusted and special-purpose slaves are listed in a pam^let by 
a ^nzibari that summarizes informally collected traditions. Abdul Aziz Lodhi, "The In¬ 
stitution of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba," Research Report No. 16, The Scandanavian 
Irutitute of African Studies (Uppsab, Sweden, 1973), p. 6. 

t35« Nolloth. p. 139; Quass, p. 443: Baumann, Sanh^r. p. 22; Monson, "Report," p. 3. 

136. Mwana Kupona's warning to Swahili wives. "Do not associate with slaves/Except 
during househcM affairs," suggests that they did in faa associate quite closely. The Advice 
of Afuuna Kupona upon the WfHy Duty, trans. and cd. Alice Werner and William Hichens 
(Medstead, Eng., 1934). p. 45. The intimacy of free and slave women within the house¬ 
hold is also noted by Margaret Strobel, "Muslim Women in Mombasa," p. 323. Male in¬ 
formants also remember the dose rdations with house servants, even though some admit 
that relations with held hands were im per s o n al. MSA 11. 20. 25. 37. For more on house 
servants, see Kirk to Derby, 1 May 1876, FO 84/1453; Burton, Loibs, 2: 369-71; Farler to 
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This intimacy could have a negative side to it, as Genovese has noted 
in the case of the Southern United States. It often deprived domestic 
slaves of life in the slave quarters—their one chance to be out of the 
sight of whites and to behave in their own way.’^^ It is impossible to tell 
if East African slaves felt this same ambivalence. Yet being part of a 
household had a different meaning in an Islamic or African society 
than in a Western one. A person's identity was defined less in terms of 
his individuality and more in terms of the social group to which he 
belonged. A household was not just a residence but a social and politi¬ 
cal unit, and belonging to it carried meaningful rewards.’^* 


If domestic servants had the closest relations with their masters, town 
laborers had the most independence. The demand for laborers in a va¬ 
riety of guises was greatest in Zanzibar, for its growth as an entrepot in 
the late eighteenth century created a need for port workers and service 
employees. Mombasa, a lesser port, had similar but more modest de¬ 
mands for such labor, while Malindi had minimal need of nonagricul- 
tural labor.European and Indian firms, which needed workers to 
load and unload vessels, were legally barred from owning slaves, so that 
a regular business of hiring out slaves developed. Some free labor was 
available in the port as well, especially recently arrived Arabs from the 
Hadramaut. However. Hadramis invested their earnings in slaves, and 
by the 1870s a large portion of Hadrami port workers had become 
labor contractors.*^® They would hire out slaves on contracts with pro¬ 
visions like the following: the owner agreed to supply the hirer, an In¬ 
dian, with twelve slaves for hve-and-a-half years for $300. The owner 
had to replace slaves who ran away or died.*^' 

By the j 870$ a clear distinction was made between two types of port 
workers: hamali (plural mahamali) and kibarua (plural vibarua)^ Maha- 


Mathews, 96 January 1900. PP 1901, xlviii, 173, p. 12; Baumann, SoTuifrar, p. 22; ¥is- 
chtr, Mehr Luhl, p. 67. 

137. Genovese, RoU. pp. 397-65. 

13S. Hardingc daim^ ihat ihe domestic slaves of wealihier Arabs were the least likely 
to claim freedom when the 1897 law in Zaruibar allowed them 10 do $0. largely because 
of the amenities that were allowed them in the househt^. Hardinge to Salisbury, 93 
April 1898, PP 1898. LX. 559. pp. 79 ' 73 * See also Fischer, p. 67. 

139. Hardinge toSalisli^ry, 19 April 1896, PP 1896, ux, 41, p. 91; MAL 18, 96. 

140. Rigby to Anderson, 11 February j86o, Fort William Proce^ings for May i860. 
INA, Reel 9; Chrisue. ^'Slavery.’* p. 40; Kirk to Derby, 9 Jantiary 1878, FOCP 3998, p. 
307; Germain, p. 552. Hadramis did cemtinue to arrive in Zanzibar from their homeland, 
so that some Hadramis continued to work in the port. Mackenzie, p. 90; Quass, pp. 
497-99. 

141. Sample contracts induded in Kirk 10 Granville, 97 May 1871, FO 84/1344. 
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mall were the cop porters who did the heaviest work in loading and 
unloading ships. The master was paid directly, but the actual super¬ 
vision was done by the merchants’ employees. In 1895 there were a few 
hundred mahamali. The ownership of these workers was concentrated 
in the hands of a few Hadrami Arabs.The mahamali worked hard, 
but they were apparently better fed and provided for than other town 
slaves. Some lived in their own huts, others with their master. The lat¬ 
ter might even eat with their owner. If they performed work not 
required by their master or worked overtime, they were allowed to 
keep the proceeds. Mahamali, wrote Christie, *Torm a very distinct 
class, and look upon themselves as superior to the country slaves and 
ordinary day labourers.” 

Vibarua worked on a daily basis, doing any of the various jobs that 
had to be done in the port or around town—cleaning copra, carrying 
loads, doing construction work, carrying water, and the like. Slave 
women, as well as men, did such tasks. The vibarua usually appeared in 
the early morning at businesses that needed labor, or at the Customs 
House. The slaves were paid directly by the employer in the evening, 
who left them to make their own arrangements with their masters. 
The demand for such workers was high. Christie in 1871 estimated 
their number in Zanzibar at 10,000 to 15,000, which seems excessive, 
white Hardinge in 1895 said it was 1,000 to 2,000, which seems low.'^^ 
The hiring out of slaves was a way for a relatively poor, landless 
person—even a slave—to supplement other earnings and eventually 
improve his economic position. A slave, wrote Bartle Frere, was a ”safe, 
easy, and profitable investment” for the lower classes. It was possible to 
buy a slave or two and hire them out, giving the slave part of the wages 
for his subsistence and taking the rest.’^^ 

14*- Christie, “Slavery," p. 40; Fraser to Egerton, 14 August 1867. PP 1867-68, lxiv, 
657, p. lao; Mackenzie, p. 90; Hardinge to Kimberley. 13 March 1895. PP 1895. lxxj, 
143 * P 39 

143. Christie. “Slavery," pp. 39-41; Kirk to Derby, 9 January 1878, FOCP 3928. p. 
306; Weklner, pp. 30-31; Christie. pp. 329-30. 

144- Christie, ‘‘Slavery," p, 38; W. H. Beehicr, The Cruise of the ''Brooklyn’' (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1885), p. 174. BurtCHi claimed that shamba Uave$ were sent 10 do day labor during 
the slack season, but all other descriptions of plantation labor indicate that Uaves re¬ 
mained on the land. In any case, only slaves living near Zanzibar town would be able to 
perform both field and town labor. Burton, ZanxAar, 1: 4G6-67. 

145. Christie, “Slavery," p. 37; Hardinge to Kimberley, 13 March 1895, PP 1895, Lxxi, 
143, p. 39. For other observations on vibarua. see Coltxnb, pp. 362-63, and J, Frederic 
Elton, Travels and Researehes, p. 46. 

146. Frere to Granville. 29 May 1875, PP 1873, lxi, 767, p. 149. Ludwig Krapf, 
“Memoir on the East African Slave Trade “ 1853, CMS CA5/016/179; Rigby. "Repon," p. 
334; Grandidier, p. 13; Fraser, p. 15; Kirk to Derby, 1 May 1876, FO 84/1453; 1 ^^^ 
from corresporMlent, 11 June 1889, Anti-Slavery Reporter, 4th ser. 9 {1889): 124. On 
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The vibarua received between eight pice per day (128 pice = $i) for 
young children and fourteen to twenty for youths and adults. The mas¬ 
ter's share was often one-half, generally more if he also supplied the 
slave with food and lodging. If the slave was out of work, his master 
was responsible for his welfare. Most of the time, masters could 
count on earning $1 to $2 per month from a slave. A slave who cost 
$30 could work off his purchase price in about two years. 

As in cities in the Americas, this type of slavery could lapse into an 
arrangement that gave the slave almost complete independence on a 
day-t<^ay basis.In such cases, slaves paid their masters a fixed 
sum—often around $2 per month—or else a percentage of their earn¬ 
ings. They lived on their own and sought work by themselves, but cus¬ 
tom dictated that masters should care for these slaves when they be¬ 
came sick or aged.'*® 

The most independent slaves in many societies were skilled artisans, 
for the kind of work they performed did not lend itself to close super¬ 
vision and they were too valuable for masters to risk making excessive 
demands on them.'** Slaves performed all kinds of skilled labor—car¬ 
pentry, masonry, sewing, metal work, door-carving, and boat-building. 
Masters often insisted on having hrst claim to the services of their 
skilled slaves, but allowed them to work for others when not needed 
and to keep a share of the proceeds. Besides having some choice in de¬ 
termining their working conditions, these slaves earned higher wages 

vibarua in Mombasa, sec Harding to Salisbury, is April 1896. PP 1896. Lix, 41, p. 91, 
and W. Salter Price, journal entries for 16 March and 24 December 1875, CMS 
CA5/o23/6k. 70. ]n the household studied by Strobel. female slaves were hired out to In¬ 
dians to work as cooks, and a deed from 1898 mentions that one Zehra, slave of a Shirazi, 
was hired to an Indian at the rate of Rs 4 per month for fifteen months. In this case, the 
master was apparently paid directly by the employer. Strobe], ^'Interaction/' and Reg., 
Msa, 104B 1898. 

147. Hardinge 10 Kimberley. 36 February, and 15 March 1895, cxxi. 143. 

pp. 89, 39; Christie. “Slavery," pp. 37-39; Fraser, p. 13; Rigby. “Report," p. 334: Quass. 
p. 443; Burton. Zanubfir, 1; 466-67; Gaume, p. 258. 

148. Figuring on the maximum wage of 20 pke per day, the employer would pay just 
over $3 in the course of twenty working days. If the master was taking half, he would get 
S1.50 per month. Fischer (AfMr Lichi, p. 66) gave even more optimistic figures. 

149. Wade. Slavery in the Cities, p. 48; Mary Karasch. “From Porterage to Propri¬ 
etorship: African Occupations in de Janeiro, 1808-1850.“ in Stanley L. Engerman 
and Eugene D. Genovese, eds.. Race and Slavery in the Western Hemisphere: (^nUtative 
Studies (Princeton, N.J., 1975), p. 377. 

150. Sicere. Town Zamibar, p. 10; Rodd 10 Rosebery, 31 December 1893. PP 1895, 
1431 p> 17; Thomson, Central African, 1:17; Ernest Cambrier, extracts from his jour¬ 
nal of a trip to Zanzibar with the Belgian expedition. 1877-78, reprinted in Becker. 1: 
404. On Mombasa, see Beech. “Slavery.“ p. 148, who refers to such payments as ijara. 

151. Mullin, p. 83; Fogel and Engerman, 1: 56. 
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chan ordinary vibarua.^^^ Testimony in a court case in Mombasa pro¬ 
vides a rare glimpse into the life of a skilled slave. Fundi Kheri was 
born near Lake Nyasa around 1865, and eventually was bought by a 
Mombasan for $85, a high price. He worked as a silversmith, paying his 
master about $2 per month regardless of what he earned. He con* 
tinued to work and pay his master for over a year after the legal aboli¬ 
tion of slavery in Kenya and then left to go to Pemba.’** 

Just as slavery was adapted to fit the needs of the urban labor mar¬ 
ket, so it was flexible enough to supply the requirements of the caravan 
trade. Although many of the goods from the African interior were 
brought by African peoples like the Nyamwezi and the Yao, coastal car¬ 
avans also went inland, especially after mid-nineteenth century. Later 
in the century, European explorers, missionaries, and—in the i8gos— 
government officials, required many porters.’*^ There was a pool of 
porters in Zanzibar for hire, who came to be known as ^'Zanzibaris." 
Many of them were slaves. The master generally received half of the 
slave's wage, part of which was paid in advance and the rest at the 
conclusion of the Journey.’** Kirk estimated that a slaveowner could 
make a profit of $30 per year from a slave hired out as a porter.’** 


158. Chrutie. 'Slavery/' p. 41: List to Mathews. 98 February 1900, PP 1901. xiviii, 
175, p. 6; Beech. **$lavery * p. 148: Thomas Wakeheld. “East Africa/' THt MissUmary Echo 
I (18^): 156; “Pictures from Africa," Church Miuwnary GUaner 4 (1877): 64; Mon* 

son. “Repon.” p. 4; Hardinge to Salisbury, is April 1896. PP 1896, ux. 41, p. 91. 

155. Testimony of Abdulla bin Riiwani re Ap^kaixm of the Administrator General, 
administering the estate of Bakari bin Marwan, for compensation for his slave Fundi 
Kheri, case No. si 1 of 1909, Town Magistrate's Court, Mombasa. The father of one in¬ 
formant was a door-maker in Malindi, and the father of another, a halva-maker. The 
one's family was fed by the master, arxl be received none of his earnings, while the other 
subsisted from a plot which he and his wife fanned. MAL 94. MSA 37. 

154. At one lime the British consul com^ained that 1 .900 porters had recently left on 
British catavans, not counting the larger Arab and German expeditions. Ofbdals feared 
that the island would be “xa^ly denuded of adult male labor.” Portal to Salisbury, is 
September i8gi, PP 1899, Lxxrv. 499. pp. 4-6; Euan-Smith to Salisbury, 1 November 
1888, FOCP 5896, pp. 433 ~ 54 - 

155. Colomb, p. 387; Thomson. Central African, 1: 67-68; Mackenzie, p. 89; Allen to 
Salisbury. 16 February 1899. PP 1898. Lxxiv. 499, p. 6; Hardinge to Buxton, 96 Novem¬ 
ber 1896. Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House. Oxford University, G. 5; Lord Lugard, 
Rise <f Out East African Empire (Edinburgh. 1893). p. 447. As with vibarua, not all of the 
“Zanzibaris” were slaves. Freed slaves ar^, on the mainland, local Africans served along¬ 
side slaves on the caravans. Cambrier, in Becker. 1: 413; Burton, Zonzi^, s: in-ta; 
Steere to Robins, 27 July 1878, UMCA Archives, A1 (111), box 8, fed. 479. Porters were also 
recruited in Mombasa. Jackson, Early Days m East Africa, pp. 157^8; Hardinge. “Report.” 
pp. 59-53; Ridiard Thornton, Journal. Rhodes House, MSSAfr. $49, vol. 5, entry for 23 
June 1861; Bi Kaje. interview by Strobel, 17 April i973> 

156. Kirk to Granville. 29 September 1871, FO 84/1344. 
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Arabs also took their own slaves with them on trading expeditions. 
Slaves, usually wazalia who had served their master for a long time and 
acquired his trust, were even put in charge of caravans carrying goods 
worth many limes their own market value.Similarly, slaves often 
served as sailors on Arab or Indian dhows, and the captain himself was 
sometimes a slave.Ironically, one of the most important tasks such 
slaves performed was trading in slaves.*^* 

The uses of slaves as servants and laborers illustrate the diverse ways 
in which slaveowners responded to economic and social incentives. 
Masters and domestic servants had close contaa, while masters and 
slaves they hired out frequently did not. A master who sent his slave on 
an expedition to the interior was placing great faith in the bonds of loy¬ 
alty between master and slave, while the master who hired out his slave 
as a porter was receiving money but leaving the supervision of the slave 
to someone with no personal interest in him. Many porters and vibarua 
were living and working among freed slaves and some free laborers, 
such as Hadramis and Comorians.'*^ 

Slaveowners in the cities of the Southern United Stales faced similar 
conflicts between the impersonal demands of the economy and the per¬ 
sonal nature of the master’s control. The ways in which slaves were 
allocated to urban jobs, industry, and agricultural labor as economic 
conditions varied suggests that masters were very responsive to market 
forces.Yet other evidence suggests that Southerners had severe mis¬ 
givings about a process which ’’has weakened the close connection of 
master and servant.'* To allow slaves to live and work on their own was 
in most cases illegal, although widely practiced. Such laws and many 

157. Osgood, p. 51: Hines to Sewatd, October 186^, US Consul. p. 538: 

Speke, p. xxvi; Christie, "Slavery.** p. 35. The explorer William Asior Chanler encoun¬ 
tered a taravan in the interior of Kenya that consisted entirely of Zanzibaris who were 
the slaves of several Arabs. Each Arab furnished six to eight slaves and borrowed trade 
goods from Indians. The slaves banded together for protection, and the most experi¬ 
enced one served as leader. Each group of slaves traded on their master's behalf. They 
were poorly paid but could live well onoe out of sight of their masten. This caravan had 
thirty men, all armed with riAes. and had been gone five months. Through JungU and 
Desert, pp. 814-17. 

158. Speer to Seward, 86 November 186s, US Consul. 4: Captain Bedingheld, 1 De¬ 
cember 1866, FOCP 4801, p. 70; Miles 10 Granville, 16 OctobCT 1888, FOCP 4777, p- 
861; Kirk to Granville, 18 September 1880. FO 84/1575; Christie, "Slavery,*' p. 48; 0 > 
lomb. p. 59; Krapf, Travels, pp. 187-88. Ex-slaves are still among dhow crews on the 
Kenya coast. Funs, Sailing from Latnu, pp. 8IS-14. 

159. Osgood, p. 51; Prideaux 10 Dei^, 19 September 1874. PP 1875, lxxi. 759, p. 67. 

160. On freed slaves in dties, sec chapter 6: and on Hadramis and Comorians, see 
hxitxon, Zanzibar, 1: 542, and Quass, pp. 427-31. 

j6i. Fogel and Engerman, 1: 55-57. loi-oa; Scarobin, pp. 135-37- ^ see 
Karasch, pp. 377-89. 
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opinions expressed in newspaper editorials and elsewhere suggest the 
fear that social contrcJ would break down outside the context of the 
plantation.*** 

In Zanzibar, practices were not strikingly different, but there is no 
evidence of this fear of the masterless slave.*** While there was a cer¬ 
tain anonymity in the quarter of Zanzibar where vibarua and others 
lived, it was a small dty, where slaveowners were likely to have many 
relatives who knew their slaves, where the Sultan's authority was 
strongest, and where the available jobs were concentrated in the port 
and Indian and European areas. Slaves were likely to be located and 
disciplined if they failed to meet their obligations or threatened the 
social order, but, on a daily basis, they worked and lived without the 
owners* supervision. Perhaps masters had less fear of their slaves' in¬ 
dependence in day-to-day life because they had more confidence in the 
reality of dependence—a point to which 1 shall return. 

What did this independence mean for the mahamali, vibarua, and 
artisans? Employers lacked a long-term interest in the slave's welfare, 
but slaves did have some choice of employers. According to Christie, 
most employers of vibarua did not treat them harshly, precisely be¬ 
cause they would refuse to work for a bad employer.*** Some officials 
believed that slaves enjoyed the chance to manage their own affairs and 
preferred working in town to life in the clove fields.*** On the other 
hand, the work was hard. Conditions were worst on caravans, for the 
slaves could not change employers in the middle of a trek and so had 
little influence over their own treatment. Loads were heavy, the pace 
rapid, and the discipline of the caravan leaders severe.*** Despite the 
risks, slaves had some choice over when they worked and got to keep 


i 6 z. Wade, pp. 45-54* phrase quoted is from the New Oritans Daity Puayune in 
Wade, p. 51. Wade’s evidence of fears and misgivings about urban slavery is persuasive, 
but his argument that this in fact led to a dedine in urban slavery by 1850 is controver¬ 
sial. See Fogel and Engerman, x : qS-tos, and papers by Claudia Dale Goldin and Harold 
D. Woodman, in Engerman arid Genovese, pp. 427-54. In Rio, however, a 40% slave 
peculation did not seem to threaten order. Karasch, in ibid., pp. 369-93. 

163. Christie, **Sbvery,” p. 43. 

164. Ibid., p. 39. Elton, Mwever. in traveling on the mainland, found that some slaves 
hired by Indians from Swahili slaveowners were worse off than slaves working for their 
own masters. Ellon to Pridcaux, 18 March 1874, FOCP 8499. p. 15. 

165. Rodd to Rosebery, 31 December 1893. PP 1895, ucxi, 143. pp. 15-17; C. S. 
Smith, “Slavery.” pp. 406-07. 

166. For expose of a scandal involving mistreatment on European caravans, see the 
Anti’Slavery Reporter, especially during 1894. See also Mathews, “Memorandum on Zan¬ 
zibar Porters,” 15 May 1894, FOCP 6557, p. 18, and Allen to Gresham, s April 1894, US 
Consul, 9. On hamali labor, see Kirk to Derby, 9 January 1878. FOCP 3928, pp. 306-07, 
and Fischer, Mthr Lkhi, pp. 65-66. 
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half their pay—part of which they received in advance. Above all, a car* 
avan wasn’t a clove shamba.**^ 

if the confidence of masters in the loyalty of slaves is evident in the 
independence under which many of them worked» it is even more 
striking in the willingness of masters to allow their slaves to carry arms. 
The use of slaves in military and official capacities had long been com* 
mon in Oman and elsewhere in the Islamic world, and the continued 
importance of such service in the face of new economic pressures in¬ 
dicates the persistence of older notions of what slaves could be ex¬ 
pected to do. In 1811, the garrison in the fort at Zanzibar included be¬ 
tween 400 and 500 slave-soldiers. The governor of the island was 
himself a slave, an Abyssinian eunuch named Yakut. After a long 
period of service, Yakut was succeeded by another Abyssinian slave, 
Ambar bin Sultan. Only after Ambar, did Seyyid Said begin appointing 
Arabs to this post, perhaps because the increasing Arab population of 
Zanzibar coveted this post. Not surprisingly, the Arab governors had 
signiBcantly shorter reigns than the loyal Yakut. 

Slaves continued to serve as soldiers. In 1844, the Sultan’s personal 
guard consisted of Bfty African slaves. Seyyid Bargash had 300 slaves 
in his army, whom he rewarded by a provision in his will promising 
each freedom and a gift of $200 on his death.'^^ In addition to having 
a permanent guard of slaves, the Sultan could distribute guns to his 
slaves whenever a threat arose. Seyyid Majid did precisely that when a 
split between the heirs of his father brought a threat of invasion from 
his brother, who was ruling the dominions in Muscat. Majid also called 
on other Arabs to arm their slaves when danger threatened.*^® The 
sailors of the Sultan’s navy were largely slaves, although the officers 
were Arabs, some of whom owned the slaves who were manning their 
ships.*^* As late as the i8gos, the Sultan still had a palace guard of 
armed slaves, and some of the regular soldiers in his army were slaves 
of the Sultan, who took one-half of the pay the soldiers were receiving 
from the recently installed British administration.*^’ 

167. Zanzibaris who had a choke, wrote a German resident, preferred urban or cara* 
van work to the fields. Fischer, AfrAr Lk/U, pp. 65, 70. 

168. Captain Smee, ^'Observations,'* 1811, reprinted in Burton, Zanziter, 2:492; Letter 
from Captain Dallons, 1804, reprinted in Freeman-Grenville. Tfu East African Coast, p. 
198. See also Gray. A History of Zamibor, pp. 97, 126-27. 

169. Krapr "Additional Remarks/* CMS CA5/016/25; Will of Seyyid Bargash, re¬ 
port^ by Euan-Smith, 7 April 1888, Gray Papers. Cambridge University Library, box 
26; Euan-Smith to Salisbury. 31 May i888« PP 1888. lxxiv, 255, p. 19. 

170. Rigby to Bombay. 4 April 1859. Enclosures to Bombay S^ret Letters, (nd. Off.. 
LyP&S/5/i4o; Germain, "Zanzibar,** p. 535. 

171. Germain, "Zanzibar," p. 538; Speer to Seward. 26 November 1862, US Consul, 4. 

172. Portal to Rosebery, 22 August 1892, FOCP 6341, pp. 286-87; Rodd to Rosebery, 
3 April 1893, FOCP 6454* P* ^4* 
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In addition to slaves, the Sultan relied on mercenaries from Baluchis¬ 
tan or the Hadramaut to serve in his army.‘^* The least reliable group 
he could call upon consisted of his own Omani subjects, for the notion 
of a central state to whom all subjects owed loyalty was poorly devel¬ 
oped. People supported their own kinship groups in times of trouble, 
and the Sultan was regarded as an Al-Busaidi as well as a Sultan. He 
had a degree of legitimacy as a ruler, but it was still necessary for him 
to rely on followers who were attached to him personally. 

As one would expea, the other Omani subgroups behaved in analo¬ 
gous fashion. Internecine disputes were common, although much less 
so than in Oman, and subgroups mobilized not only their kinsmen but 
their dependents—clients and slaves—as well. The principal rivals of 
the Al-Busaidi, the Al-Harthi, relied heavily on slaves for political and 
military support. In 1854. during a crisis in the ruling dynasty, the Al- 
Harthi brought a large h»nd of slaves from their plantations into Zan¬ 
zibar town to demonstrate their power. A crisis was averted only with 
the help of the British consul and the Baluchi commander of the garri¬ 
son, who ordered all plantation slaves out of town.^'^ Five years later, 
the Al-Harthi joined forces with Seyyid Bargash in an unsuccessful 
rebellion against Bargash's brother, Seyyid Majid, who had recently 
succeeded to their father's office. Again, both fighting parties mobilized 
their slaves, and many of them were killed in this conflict among 
Omanis.Dying to advance their masters' political interests, they 
showed that slaves—even plantation slaves—could still be loyal fol¬ 
lowers. 

On the mainland, central authority was even weaker, being repre¬ 
sented only by small mercenary garrisons in major towns, and 
slaveowning groups had an even greater need for supporters. The 
types of conflict that plagued coastal society in the nineteenth century 
were varied. They included attacks by hinterland peoples on coastal 
settlements, such as the Kwavi raids of the 18505, and efforts by coastal 
people to extend their power inland—for example, the Mazrui raids on 
the Mijikenda. Local Swahili and Arab groups in Mombasa, Lamu, and 
elsewhere often resisted Omani authority, and some individuals, such 
as Suleiman bin Abdalla Al-Mauh, tried to sec themselves up as local 
potentates independent of the Zanzibari sultanate. Ancient rivalries—for 


173. The Sulun himself told the British consul that he relied on mercenaries because 
he could not trust Omanis. Hamerton 10 Willoughby, so August 1841, FO 54/4. 

174. Gray, Zaraibar, p. 276.. 

175- Rigby to Bombay. 4 April 1859, Endosures to Btxnbay Secret Letten, Ind. Off., 
L/P&Sy5/140; Ropes to State Department. 20 October 1859, US Consul, 4. Another in- 
ddence of slaves fighting on behalf of their masters is described in the case of the conflict 
between the Maviti and the At^>s and Indians of Kilwa. Churchill to Secretary of the 
Government of Bombay. 4 March 1868, FOCP 4202, p. 136. 
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example, that between Lamu and the nearby island of Pate—continued 
and were exacerbated as each side sought new allies. Even within com¬ 
munal groups, power stru^les between faaions took place—for ex¬ 
ample, between two factions among the Mazrui. In these cases, al¬ 
liances—often shifting—among Arabs, Swahili, and inland Africans 
were formed, but each group invariably depended on its ability to 
mobilize its members and their ft^lowers. Political stability—as in Ma- 
lindi—depended more on the balance of power among local groups 
than on governmental authority or common acceptance of the state. 

In Malindi, despite the planters' common economic interests, slaves 
remained important as loyal followers and soldiers. When Islam bin Ali 
Al-Kathiri. the Hadrami settler in Mambrui, fell into his dispute with 
the Omani governor, he went to Zanzibar to buy slaves who knew how 
to use guns. Suleiman bin Abdalla's challenge to Zanzibari authority 
depended on the armed strength of his slaves—who were also making 
him one of the leading grain-producers in the area.'^^ 

The political and military importance of slaves was greatest among 
the coast's most obstreperous group, the Mazrui, especially those led by 
Mbaruk bin Rashid of Gazi. Forced from Mombasa in 1837, they not 
only had to cope with strong Mijtkenda subgroups in the hinterlands of 
their new homes, but remained anxious to reassert their former power. 
Mbaruk instigated major confrontations with Mombasa in the 1870s 
and 1880s and with the British in 1895-96. Mbaruk's Mazrui sup¬ 
porters recruited a wide variety of followers: converts to Islam from 
nearby Mijikenda, freed slaves, escaped slaves from rival coastal peo¬ 
ples. and others. They also purchased large numbers of slaves. The 
Mazrui's military requirements did not stand in the way of agriculture: 
slaves farmed under Mazrui headmen or on their own.'^^ But when¬ 
ever trouble flared up or the Mazrui went on one of their campaigns 
against their enemies, many of their slaves were given arms and fought 
side by side with their masters. Some slave-soldiers rose to positions of 
command. The evidence indicates that they fought loyally, especially in 
the rebellion of Mbaruk against the British. After his defeat, many 
slaves who could easily have deserted their hapless masters returned or 

176. The best iiudies of conflict on the mainland coast are Spear; VtvUaker; McKay. 
"‘Southern Kenya Coast.** and Koffsky, forthcoming dissertation on Takaungu. 

177. MAL 18, 26,40. See also the biographies of these men in chapter 3. Suleiman was 
allied with Khamis bin Kombo, a Swahili of Momba&a. who himself had a large ft^lowing 
of armed slaves. Price, Journal, 17 February 1889, reprinted in W. S. Price, p. 510; and 
n. 179, below. 

178. Ludwig Krapf, Journal, entry for 84 June 1845, CMS CA3/016/168: Gissing to 
Kirk, 14 September 1884, FOCP 5165. pp. 340. 247: Rqx>n of Hdmwood, ind. Zanzibar 
Annual Report. 1873-74, POCP 2915, p. Ra^id bin Salim to Hinde, 39 October 
1908, CP/1/62/46. 
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followed Mbaruk into exile in Tanganyika.Mazrui slaves were evi^ 
dently followers.'®® 

One can find examples of slaves being used for military purposes in 
the Western Hemisphere too: the inclusion of slaves who were given 
promises of freedom in militias in the French Antilles; the use of staves 
to fight Indians in the early days of South Carolina; or the reliance of 
some Brazilian slaveholders on their tn-avi, slaves, free blacks, mulat- 
toes, and Indians, in the inter family feuds that were endemic to the 
Brazilian aristocracy.*®' Yet, as colonial governments became more en* 
trenched and the exploitation of slaves more intense, giving arms to 
slaves became a desperate last resort. On the contrary, the police forces 
of the state and paramilitary organizations of whites became increas* 
ingly directed against slave runaways and rebels. 

Part of the difference was that slaves were not needed in the role of 
soldiers. Feeble as cc^onial and settler governments sometimes were, 
they were at least recognized as central authorities and could be ex¬ 
pected to provide a measure of security.*®® On the coast of East Africa, 
communal and kinship groups relied on their collective strength for 


>79. On the role of slaves in the Mazrui rebellion, see the following letters of Hardinge: 
1 May. 13 November 1895. and 17 February, ts April 1896. in PP 1896. ux, 41, pp. i-a, 
48, 6a, 9a. Some slave-soldiers rose 10 high rank in the Mazrui forces, notably Akida 
Songoro, a leading commander. Khamis bin Kombo Al-Mutah, a leader of one of the 
twelve tribes of Mombasa and an ally of the Mazuri. similarly had 300 ‘‘armed slaves and 
retainers.'* Hardinge to Salisbury, la April 1896, ibid., p. 87; MacDougall to Piggoit. 8 
January 1896, CP/i/7y46. Koffsky's forthcoming study will also shed much light on po¬ 
litical and social relationships among the Mazrui and their followers. 

180. Farther south, the Swahili of the Mrima made use of slaves in fighting, while in 
the interior. Arab and Swahili trader-chiefs relied heavily on slaves, freed slaves, and 
other people detached frmn their own communal groups. Burton, Lakes, 1: 17. a: 
3a8-a9; Melvin Page. ‘The Manyema Hordes of Tippu Tip/' InUmaiumai Journal of Afri¬ 
can Historical Studies 7(1974): 69-84. 

181. Wood, pp. 125-26; Freyre. The Masters and the Slaves, p. 312. Rather than arm 
slaves. American slaveowners generally preferred to use free t^ks or blacks who were 
pixKnised freedom. They needed to separate their supporters from their slaves, and at 
limes sou^t to recruit mulatioes or free blacks as allies agohu< their slaves. Leo Elisabeth. 
*The French Antilles.'* and Gwendolyn Midio Hall. '"Saint Domingue," in David Cohen 
and jack Greene. ed$., Neither Slave Nor Fret: The Freodmen of African Descent m the Slave 
Societies of die New World (Baltimore. 1972), pp. 136. 173. In Venezuela, the need to 
recruit slaves and runaways into the armies fighting a civil war contributed to the collapse 
of the plantations. John V. Lombardi, "The Abolition of Slavery in Venezuela: A Non- 
Event.'* in Toplin, ed.. Slavery and Race Relatians in Latin America, pp. 252-33. 

182. Where the state was extremely weak, as in medieval Europe, feudal lords relied 
on personal dependents—including, at times, slaves—for miliury support. Where Por¬ 
tuguese settlers were even more isolated than in Brazil, they recruited slave-armies. 
Bloch, Feudal Society, i: 256; Allen Isaxm^n.Moxambujue: The Africanisation tf a European 
Insdtuticm: The Zambesi Praios, / 756-/902 (Madison. Wise.. >972). pp. 54*55. 
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protection, while individuals venturing outside areas where their own 
social groups were stronger relied on personally loyal followers. But 
the use of slaves as soldiers in East Africa also shows an absence of fear 
of what they could do with their weapons chat would strike Che most 
paternalistic planter of the United States South as utter folly. This con¬ 
fidence—and the fact that it was not betrayed—is evidence chat pater¬ 
nalism in East Africa was not a mere rationalization. Through their ties 
to their masters, slaves formed part of a soda! and political unit. Ties of 
dependence, the most salient dimension of Omani slavery, remained 
important, even as slaves became more valuable as laborers.’*^ 

From the slave's point of view, loyal service made good sense. If he 
could offer his master support, the master could offer him protec¬ 
tion.*^^ Not only did he belong to his master's own sec of retainers, but 
through the master he belonged to the wider communal group: a slave 
of a Mazrui was himself a Mazrui and could benefit from the security 
ofTered by membership in a strong communal group. Deserting or 
rebelling against the masters would have required joining another simi¬ 
lar group for protection. In fact, as noted Mow, many slaves who ran 
away did just that. Service was not only a realistic response to commu¬ 
nal politics and conflict on the coast but was consistent with the political 
experiences of slaves in their homelands. Most coastal slaves came from 
peoples like the Yao, Nyamwezi, and Shambaa, who were undergoing 
conflia and political restruauring in the nineteenth century. Conflict 
was so intense that membership in a kinship group did not provide suf¬ 
ficient security, and free people needed the protection of a powerful 
chief. These patrimonial chiefs extended their own kinship networks to 
include other free followers and slaves as well.*^^ This is not to say that 
the link between chief and free fcdlower was the same as that between 
master and slave, but only that the slaves on the coast were all coo 
aware of the consequences of failing to have a proteaor who was suf¬ 
ficiently powerful. 

183. Prevalent as the slave-soldkr is in IsUmk countries, his role cannot be attributed 
to the content of Islam. Rather, the potitkal organization of sodety is the most important 
variaUe, and slaves frequently serv^ as soldiers in non-Muslim African societies where 
chiefs and kings had similar needs for personally loyal f< 4 !owen. Except for slave-soldiers 
belonging to the Sulun, coastal slaves used in fighting do not s eem to have been military 
specialists, and no training progr a ms for slave-soldiers existed, as with the Mamiuks and 
janissaries of the Middle E^. Military action was cme part of the functions of a follower, 
not a specialized task. 

184. Living on outlying plantations, slaves were likely to be the hrst victims of an at¬ 
tack directed against their masters. Such was the case with Galla raids on Malindi. Kirk to 
Granville, 6 November 1873, PP 1874, LXti, 749. p. 103; Gissing to Kirk, 14 September 
1884, FOCP 5165. p. 243. 

185. Among the best studies of omflkt aiKl pditkal recruitment in the East African 
interior are Feierman. Shambaa Kingdom; Alpers, *Trade. State and Sodety amtmg the 
Yao,” arwl Andrew Roberts, The Nyamwezi," in Roberts, Tamania btfore 1900, pp. 
117-50. 
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Dependence on their owners for protection was not a happy situation 
for coastal slaves, but once com away from their homelands, the alter* 
natives were few. Masters, as well as slaves, knew this, and it was a 
major underpinning of the slaveowners* hegemony. The slaves* need 
for incorporation into a collectivity was the reason why their masters 
had the conBdence to give them arms, and it was vital to maintaining 
discipline where the forces of physical repression were comparatively 
weak.*” 


Just as the military role of slaves reveals the continued political needs 
of the masters, so the rde of slave women as concubines points to the 
social importance of dependents. Miscegenation was part of all slave 
societies, the sexual dimension of the subordination of slaves to their 
masters. Compared with both Catholic and Protestant societies of the 
Western Hemisphere, the important feature of miscegenation on the 
East African coast was that it was fully accepted within the norms of 
upright conduct, that it was regulated by law, and that the offspring of 
such unions were regarded as legitimate. 

Islamic law, in contrast to its neglect of rules governing work, regu¬ 
lated sexual conduct with considerable precision. For the free woman, 
the only legal way of having sexual relations was marriage. The man. 
however, was allowed to marry four wives and keep concubines, who 
had to be his own slaves. Any female slave was legally at the sexual dis¬ 
posal of her master, although on the East African coast the consent of 
woman was apparently required.*” By law, the child of a concubine by 
her master, provided he acknowledged his paternity, was free and 
equal before the law to the children of the master's free wives. A con¬ 
cubine who had borne her master's child was given a special status, urn 
wallid, could not be sdd, and would be freed upon her master's 
death.*®® 

An indication of how much concubines were valued is the price the 
people of Zanzibar paid for them. In 1877. concubines sold for any¬ 
thing from $80 to $700, while laboring slaves fetched only $30 to $60. 


186. Bloch links the need for protection with the origins of another form of depen¬ 
dency and oppression—serfdom ifewkd Society, i -. S55). The connection of the slave’s 
marginal status to his utility as a soldier is also made in Meyers's study of Moroccan slave 
armies, ‘The *Al 5 d 'L-Buhari." 

187. Schacht, Isiamk taw, p. 178; Hardinge to Salisbury. 25 April 1898, PP 1898, lx, 

559. p. 77; MSA 21. The advantages of being a concubine—freedom for one’s children 
and eventually for oneself-nnade refusal unQkely, while the atmosphere of slavery was 
not conducive to free choice in any case. Female slaves who were not concubines faced 
much the same drudgery as males—agricultural labor, menial Jobs, and dt»nestic service. 
See Newman, Baruani. pp. 35-36; Gharmetant, 4 ZaniHxu , p. 14a; Cambrier, in 

Becker, 1: 404; Mackenzie, pp. 61.88; Smith, pp. 406-07. 

188. Brunschvig, p. 26; Hamilton, Hadsya, i: 435; Weidner, pp. 4—5. 
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In the dosing days of the slave trade* a shamba slave sold for £5 to £8, 
a hamali, £6 to £10, a slave for supervisory jobs, £8 to £12, a domestic 
servant, £12 to £25, and a concubine, £15 to £50.'^* In other words, 
slaves who were consumption items were worth more than slaves who 
were factors of production, and concubines were the most expensive of 
all. 

Among the ordinary Arabs of Zanzibar, African concubines were 
numerous; the children of concubines may well have outnumbered the 
offspring of free wives. According to a missionary, a concubine was 
usually chosen as a young girl and taken into the home. She was 
treated more or less as equal to the freeborn children until she reached 
puberty. She was then put into seclusion for a certain time and taken 
into the harem. If she had a child, she would be treated almost the 
same as a freeborn wife. If she did not, the master could marry her off 
to another slave or sell her.‘*' Children of these mixed unions were not 
regarded as half*castes but as Arabs, and were the legal equals of their 
half-brothers and sisters by freeborn wives. 

On the mainland coast, African concubines were also common.'*^ Ev¬ 
idence from court cases and interviews indicates that concubines— 
especially if they had borne a child—were generally treated in the same 
manner as free wives. If a concubine failed to bear children, however, 


169. Kirk to Derby. 4 December 1877, FOCP 5998, p. 985: General Mathews. Memo¬ 
randum, 93 April 1891. FO 84/915$' Other estimates—from 1811 onward—indicate that 
female slaves generally cost more than males, and attractive girls intended for con¬ 
cubinage were consistently (he most expensive. Smee, “E>escripiion of the Island of Zan¬ 
zibar." Ind. Off.. L/MARyc/5d6, p. 104; Lieut. A. B. Kemball. "Papers Relative to the 
Measures Adopted by the British Government between the years 1890 and 1844. for af¬ 
fecting the Suppression of the Slave Trade in (he Persian Gulf." Bombay Records, N.S. 24 
(1856): 649; Horace Putnam. Journal. August 1849. pp. 497-98; Burton. 

9: 376; Elton, p. 55; Kenten, Von der Dechens Reisen, 1: 80. 

190. Hardinge to Salisbury. 95 March 1898, PP 1896. lx. 559. p. 65; Dcvereux, p. 98; 

Mansheld to Hay. 98 April >900. US Consul, 10; R. P. Waters. Journal, 94 May 1837, 
cited by Philip Northway, "Salem and the Zanzibar-East African Trade." Essex Institute 
Historical ColUctUms 90 ( 1954): 382; Burton. ir 374; O'Sullivan, "Report," p. 41. 

Indians also cohabited with African women arKi left them to a friend or sold them when 
they left Zanzibar. Hamerton to BcMnbay Secretary. 15 February 1850. FO 84/830. 

191. Emily Hutchinson. ''Report to Monthly Meeting, 7 April 1909." Minutes. Vol. 9, 
Society of Friends Archives. London, PZ(F)/3. See also Kersten. 1:81. 

192. Hardinge to Salisbury, 28 Mardt >898. PP 1898, Lx. 559, p. 65; Hardinge to 

Kimberley, 96 February 1895. MS* P* * 9 * O'Sullivan. "Report 1896,*' PP 1896. ux. 
395. p. 41: Burton. 1:464. 

193. Emery to Cooley, 5 February 1854. Emery Papers. RGS, London; Newman, Ban- 
ani, p. 132; MSA 3. 11. C^rt records and registers oi deeds conuin references to con¬ 
cubines or children of concubines. Marriage, as exposed to concubinage, with freed 
slaves also took place. Such couples are mentkmed in 17B 1895 and 136B 1697, Reg.. 
Msa. 
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her status might—although not always—decline to that of a domestic, 
and she could be sold or married to someone else.*^^ Concubines' chiU 
dren were legitimate and were regarded as Arabs or Swahili. 

The Koranic rules of descent did not always ensure that the children 
of concubines would be treated as social equals, however. Strobel 
notes that in Mombasa their status was ambivalent, and that they there- 
fore acquired familiarity with the social worlds of both the slaves and 
the free.'*^ The gradations of status could be fine, depending on the 
person's ability to demonstrate that he or she belonged to the proper 
cultural milieu, as well as on the origins of the mother (local, Central 
African, or Ethiopian) and the way the father and his relatives chose to 
regard the child. The heritage of concubinage is evident and openly ac¬ 
knowledged in some leading Arab families. Such distinaions meant less 
in a town like Malindi—a frontier town settled by ambitious, and 
largely male, planters. There, full-fledged members of the wealthiest 
and most respected local families were borne of African slave 
women.**® 

The other extreme, according to an anthropological study by Abdul 
Hamid M. el-Zein, was found in Lamu. The sons of concubines were 
regarded as members of their father's kinship groups but not as the 
equals of their half-brothers by his free wives; daughters of concubines 
were slaves. Lamuans expressed their superiority over outsiders in 
terms of religious purity. They believed that a free mother was like a 
cooking vessel that would cook whatever her husband put inside her, 
while a slave mother was like a ftre and would burn—render impure— 
the child of a Lamuan.'** 

It is not surprising that the inward-looking society of Lamu would 
have a more rigid view of purity than the agricultural outpost of Ma¬ 
lindi or the cosmopolitan center of Mombasa. Nevertheless, it is unclear 
whether the evidence of el-Zein's informants applies to the period be- 


194. Haiima 6mA J\tma vs. Soim wa Ba Koisim Mama, Civil Case 151 of 1905, Town 
Magistrate’s Court, Mombasa; Chief Justice R. H. Hamikcm to Combe. 5 September 
1909, KNA, Judkial/i/soi; Fatwna bmti ShahaUtk Baluchi vs. Amina binti Vale and i^yanya 
bM Khamis, Civil Case 341 of 1902, Town Magistrate’s Court, Mombasa; MSA 11; Bi 
Kaje, interview by Margaret Strobel. 17 April 1973. 

195. MSA 3, n; MAL iS. 28. 45.61. 

196. Examples of discrimination against the children of concubines in other Islamic 

areas are cited by Goldziher, Mustim Studies, pp. and Lewis, Race and Color in 

Isiam, pp. 94-95. 

197. Strobel, “Women's Wedding Cel^rations.'* pp. 36-37. 

198. MSA 3, 11; MAL 18, 28,43,61. McKay's findings on the southern Kenyan coast 
are similar to mine on the Malindi area. McKay, p. 119. 

199. Abdul Hamid M. el-Zein, The Sacred Meadows: A Structural Analysts Religious 
Symbolism in on East African Toum (Evaruum, 111 ., 1974). pp. 31-33* 
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fore the abolition of slavery. Lamu has since fallen on harder times 
chan other coastal towns, and its citizens see their decline in terms of a 
loss of purity. The theme of the purityH^Mays-gone-by may be more of 
a sentimental view of the past than a nineteenth-century reality.*®® 

However varied the actual social standing of concubines and their 
offspring, slaveowners were not oblivious to color. The slave market 
offers contradictory evidence. Brown Ethiopians and, above all, white 
Circassians and Georgians, were expensive indulgences for the elite of 
Zanzibar. Ethiopians sold for $40 to $150 in the 1840s, as much as 
$200 to $500 in the t88os.*®^ Brown and white concubines were impor¬ 
tant parts of the Sultan's entourage. Seyyid Said possessed sixty to sev¬ 
enty, and his sons and successors, Majid and Bargash, were txirne of 
Circassian and Ethiopian mothers respectively.*®* Bargash supposedly 
had 44 women in his harem, and his will provided that at his death all 
concubines from foreign countries be offered free passage home, while 
those who wished to stay in Zanzibar be provided for.*®* 

Concubines, then, were a source of sexual pleasure and a mark of 
status, but also a part of family life. In a society that was divided into 
kinship and communal groups, the strength of such groups was an es¬ 
sential part of policies. The size and composition of the household was 
a better indicator of prestige and influence than income and material 
goods. The price structure for slaves—in contrast to that of the South¬ 
ern United States—emphasized the importance of women and their 
offspring.*®^ Reproduaion was a political and social act. 

800. Ylvisaker's historicaJ study of Lamu shows a society that was pragmatic in its rela¬ 
tions with surrounding peoples and was dosdy connected culturally, politically, and eco¬ 
nomically with nearby Africans—non-Muslim as well as Muslim. 

aoi. Capuin Guillain, “Rapport CommerdaJ.'* O.I.. a/10. vol. 1; Letter from a corre¬ 
spondent in Zanzibar. \ 1 June i8S9,<fnA-5ist^ Reporter, 4th ser. 9 (iSbg): 184: Bunon. 
Zar\zibar, 1:467-66. 

808. Farsy, Seyyid Said bin StUlan, pp. 10-13; Seward to Bombay. 4 August 1666. FO 
54/83. For a fascinating glimpse o( rebtions among these women of diverse origins and 
races, see the memoir by Seyyid Said's daughter. She claims that spite and jealousy char¬ 
acterized the interaction of these groups, but that the children made no distinction of 
color. Ruetc, pp. 33, 34-35. 

803. Msgr. R. de Courmont. ‘"Le sultanat de Zanguebar," p. 363: Euan-Smith to Salis¬ 
bury, 31 May 1888, PP t888. lxxiv, 855. p. 19. The ruling family's desire for concubines 
from northern areas caused much embarrassment to British officials, who were trying to 
stamp out the trade in slaves in the opposite direction. Kirk to Derby, 8 1 February 1876, 
FO S4/1453; Miles to Granville, 87 September 1883. FOCP 4777, p. 852; Kirk to Bom¬ 
bay. 4 C^ober 1869. FO 84/1307. Eunudis were also used in the harems of the elite. 
Ruete. p. 18; Mackenzie, p. 91; Kirk to Granville. 7 April 1885. FO 84/1725. 

204. Despite his exaggeration, Krapfs cemment is revealing: 'Every increase of prop¬ 
erty is immediately applied for the augmentation o( wives and concubines." "Memoir on 
the East African Sbve Trade," 1853. CMS CA5/016/179, pp. 49-50. On the other hand, 
male slaves in the United States were worth more than female, and slave prices in fact 
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The effects of concubinage on the social structure of the coast also 
differed from that of miscegenation in the Western Hemisphere. In 
the United States South, the children of illicit liaisons between masters 
and slaves were legally and socially defined as Negroes—the same as 
pure black slaves or ex-slaves. Elsewhere in the Americas, such children 
were called mulattoes or put in some other intermediary category, but 
they were still illegitimate and still slaves unless specifically freed by 
their master-father.*®* In neither case was the child of such a rela¬ 
tionship considered a member of the father's family. However, under 
Islamic law. as actually practiced in East Africa, the children of con¬ 
cubines by their masters were legitimate and belonged to their father's 
communal group. Even if el-Zein's view of Lamu is valid, the son of a 
concubine still Monged to his father's kinship group. This fact influ¬ 
enced the nature of race relations in East Africa. Color prejudice 
clearly existed; it was expressed crudely in the market pbee and in the 
preference for light-skinned slaves for sensitive tasks as well as for con¬ 
cubines. But that is not the same as saying that race defined the bound¬ 
aries of social groups. What counted most on the East African coast was 
who one's protector was and what communal group one belonged to. 
not what color one was. As long as the children of black women and 
brown men took the ethnic affiliation of their fathers, color was a poor 
guide to determining a person's social group.*®* 

What, then, was a slave? He or she could be a field hand working in a 
gang under the master's eye, or an urban laborer working on his or her 
own. He could be a caravan leader, whom his master trusted to serve 
him in distant lands, or he could be a caravan porter on whom the mas¬ 
ter counted for money and little else. He or she could be a domestic 
servant, whose presence contributed to the prestige of the household, 
or he could be a retainer on whose loyalty the master relied whenever 
conflict arose. She could be the mother of her master's child. The com¬ 
mon feature of all these roles is subordination. 

Agriculture required a dependent work force, always present on the 
plantation even if the intensity of labor varied. Urban laborers had 
much freedom in their daily lives, but only because masters could count 


follow^ quite dosely the pattern oT annual net earnings that could be expected from a 
slave of any given age and sex. Fogel and Engerman, 1: 76. 

205. Winihrop D. Jordan. “American Chiaroscuro: The Sutus and Definition of Mu¬ 
lattoes in the British Colonies,*' in Foner and Genovese, pp. 189-201; and Degler, Neither 
Btack nor White. 

206. The dark color of Zanzibari Arabs was noted by Ruschenberger, p. 58; Rigby, 
“Report," pp. 528, 351; and Edward VizeteHy.F'rom Cyprus to Zamsbar by the E^pttan Delta 
(London. 1901). p. 395, 
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on their loyalty. Both rural and urban sectors responded to the de- 
mands of the labor market, and the tightness of the master-slave bond 
adjusted to the situation. A concubine might be treated as the equal of 
a wife, but only because of her contribution to the household. The 
social and political dimensions of subordination were not always salient, 
but they were always there. 


Slave Resistance in a Paternalistic Society 

To emphasize the ties that bound slaves to their masters is not to say 
that slaves passively accepted their owners* conception of paternalism, 
but only that they were unable to deny it altogether. Most worked to 
build a life of their own within the structure of paternalism—a process 
to be described in the fcJlowing chapter—but substantial numbers took 
great risks to Bee a situation they could not frontally attack. Escape, the 
most common form of resistance on both islands and mainland, was the 
slaves* principal means of restraining the masters' desire to increase 
productivity in an expanding plantation economy. The prevalence of 
resistance throughout the nineteenth century suggests that skirmishing 
along the boundaries of mutual expectations was continuous and that 
the customary duties and rights of slaves were in part the outcome of 
such struggles. 

It is impossible to quantify the extent of acts of resistance on Zan¬ 
zibar and Pemba, but it is clear that they were not isolated instances. 
Resistance occasionally took the form of committing crimes for which 
the masters were responsible by law. Burton said that slaves in Zanzibar 
town had been seen around fires, adding fuel and singing and dancing 
with delight. Some slaves even murdered their masters. 

More commonly they ran away. According to Loarer, most runaways 
were recent arrivals in Zanzibar.’^* Although an island, Zanzibar of¬ 
fered opportunities for escape. One of the few European visitors to the 
south of Zanzibar, a coral area where cloves did not grow, found es- 

907, Burton, 2: 331,374-75. Similar actions by New World slaves are described 

by Patterson, pp. a6i-66; Knight, p. 78; and Blassingame. pp. 107-08. 

208. Loarer, O. 5/23, notebook 5. However, in a group of ten escapees from Pemba 
whom the British picked up thirty yean later, half had been bom on the island. Kirk to 
Salisbury, 8 May 1878, PP 1880. lxix, 313. p. 227. In the New World, recent arrivals 
were also among the most likdy to escape. The most acculturated slaves also ran away 
often, although frequently to dries where their knowledge of their masters* ways would 
enable them to disappear. Slaves in the middle were the least likely to escape or rebel. 
Mullin, The ^nzibari evidence agrees with the prc4>o$ition that new slaves were 
most likely to Bee, but there is no evidence that the most acculturated ones also did so. 
This may be the result of a h^h rate of manumission for slaves who had served for long 
periods. 
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caped slaves living there* subsisting on their crops of millet. They lived 
in detached huts, an indication that they did not feel in danger of at¬ 
tack. At the extreme north end of Pemba, some escaped slaves formed 
their own settlement, and the small government garrison at the other 
end of the island did not dare attack it. Other Pemba slaves took refuge 
on small islands off Pemba's coast.Closer to the Arab estates 
themselves, the plantation of an English planter attempting to grow 
sugar was plagued by fugitive slaves from other plantations, who hid 
on his estate and stole goods. When the Universities* Mission to Central 
Africa bought a shamba, it received a number of fugitives.^At the 
end of the century, fugitives fled to government stations as well as to 
the missions. Others '"simply disappeared,'* perhaps joining the large 
population of slaves, ex-slaves, and others living on their own in Zan¬ 
zibar town.*** 

Many runaways tried to leave the island altogether. A desperate 
slave, at least up to 1873, could sell himself to an Arabian slave trader 
operating in Zanzibar—within half an hour according to one ob¬ 
server.*** More positively, slaves had opportunities to steal a canoe or 
sailboat and make for the mainland coast, which was some forty to Rfty 
miles away. British vessels, searching for slave dhows off Zanzibar and 
Pemba, picked up a number of canoes in which fugitive slaves were ap- 
parendy trying to reach the mainland.*** Others sought refuge with the 
naval vessels themselves. One officer wrote that on a survey of Pemba 
his boats were "'besieged with slaves, who have requested to be taken on 
board, some from the land, some from canoes." Most of the fugitives 
complained of ill-treatment, and many showed signs of beatings, 
chains, or hunger. The descriptions of the naval officers strongly 

209. Belleville, *Trip Around the Souihern End of Zanzibar Island/* pp. 71-72; Play¬ 
fair, p. 957; Le Roy, *'Au Zanguebar anglais." p. 690. 

910 . Sir Bartle Frere. "Memorandum Respecting Captain Fraser’s Esuie/’ 10 Febru¬ 
ary 1873. PP 1873. txi. 768, p. 35; Bishop Steere to Robins, 97 July 1878, UMCA 
Archives, Al (in), Box 9, fols. 480-82. The refugees induded a w<Hnan who had been 
chained and beaten, a skk girl cast out by her master, and a man and woman who said 
they had lived free for six to seven yean but were about to be taken as slaves to Pemba. 

911 . Zanzibar Government. Agriculture Department, nnuo/ Rep(iTt, 1898. p. 33; Cave 
to Lansdowne, 15 April 1901. FO 2/454. Brazil. Salvador, a loosely struaur^ dty with 
a high black population also offered a potential refuge. Howard M. Prince. "Slave Rebel¬ 
lion in Bahia, 1807-1835" diss., Columbia Univenity, 1979). 

912 . Colomb, pp. 372-73. 

213. Euan-Smith to Derby, 5 July 1875, FOCP 2915, p.* 193; Comdr. L^ng to Rear- 
Adm. Fremantle. 6 June 1889, FO^ 6052. p. 3; C^pt. Brackenbury to Fremantle. 10 
May 1889. PP 1889. Lxxii. 279. p. 53; Comdr. Festing to Admiralty. 29 September, 3 Oc¬ 
tober, 29 November, and 15 December 1894, Docummis relatifi d la reprtssitm de la traiU <Us 
esclavfs, 1B94, pp. 37-40; ^pi. MacGill, "Further Report on the Detention ol a Canoe 
and 5 Slaves by H.M.S. Photbe on 14 April 1895,’' FO 107/46. 
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suggest that attempts to flee the islands were closely linked with specific 
instances of brutal treatment.**^ 

Some made it all the way on their own. Burton found ‘*a kind of East 
African Liberia*' formed by runaways from Zanzibar behind the main* 
land coast. The community was sufficiently strong to threaten the cara¬ 
van route between Mombasa and Usambara. In a mainland town across 
from Pemba, British officials found 103 runaways in 1897 and ob¬ 
served others arriving later in the year.*** Possibly, escape became 
more common in the last years before abolition because the presence of 
British officials on the islands made the consequences of failure less 
severe. Some slaves did fail—descriptions of the punishment of 
slaves often cite escape as the most frequent offense.*** 

At least one. possibly two or three, violent rebellions occurred in Zan¬ 
zibar. The known incident is similar to the formation of Maroon setde- 
ments in Jamaica, Brazil, and elsewhere in the Caribbean and South 
America by slaves who escaped en masse and defended themselves with 
force against recapture. It was not a direct attack on slaveowners, such 
as the rebellion of Nat Turner or the revolution in San Domingue.**^ A 
French naval officer writing in 1822 said that a few years previously 
slaves revolted, and the Arabs, assembled by the governor, chased them 
out of the woods, burning trees to get at them and shooting many.*** 
This appears to be the same revolt described in i860 by Richard Bur¬ 
ton, who erroneously stated that it had occurred twenty years before. 
Burton said that the rebels were all recently imported Wazigua, a peo¬ 
ple living on the mainland of what is now Tanzania. They "rose against 
their Arab masters, retreated into the jungles, and. reinforced by male- 

214. Capt, Sulivan to Rear-Adm. Macdonald. 5 Febniaiy 1876, PP 1877, Lxxvni, 511, 
P* 333 ^ Comdr. Wharton to Rear-Adm. Corbett, 17 Oaol^ 1878, TOCP 59«8, p. 546; 
Comdr. Lang to Capt. Woodward. 29 November 18^, FOCP 5161. p. 40: Miles to Gran¬ 
ville. 16 July 1883, FOCP 4914. p. 165; Lieut Nicholas to Comdr. Ar^ihnot. 24 April 
1889* PP 1889. Lxxii. 279, p. 40; Comdr. Boyle to Rear-Adm. Macdonald. Oaober 1876. 
FOCP 3686, p. 700, and many othen. 

215. Burton, Lakts. 2: 374: Disirkt Officer. Vanga. to Craufurd, 21 April 1897. and 
Triuon to Rogers, 30 October 1897, CP/i/97/183. See also Henry S. Newman. "Narrative 
of Visit of Theodore Burtt and Henry S. Newman to Zanzibar. Pemba, and the East 
Africa Protectorate. 1897," typescript in the library of the Society of Friends, London, 
MS 204. p. 51; Piggott to Smith. 11 February 1891. incl. Euan-Smith to Salisbury, 17 Febru¬ 
ary 1891. FO 84/2146; Smith to Salisbury. 5 August 1891. FO 84/2149; O’Sullivan, "Re¬ 
port 1896," PP 1896, ux, 395. p. 41. 

216. Rigby, "Report," p. 331; Devereux, pp. 106-07; Mackenzie, p. 73; Newman. 
"Narrative." p. 43. Some slaves drowned while attempting to escape to the mainlarKl. 
Comdr. Lang to Rear-Adm. Fremantle, 6 June 18S9. FOCP 6052. p. 3. 

217. Richard Price, ed., Maroon Societies (Garden Gty. N.Y., 1973); Patterson, pp. 
266^83; Dunn, pp. 256-62; Marion D. deB. Kilson, "Towards Freedom: An Analysis of 
Slave Revolts in ^e United States," 25 (1964): 175-87. 

218. Massieu 10 Minisire de la Marine et des Colonies, 9 October 1822, 0 . 1 ., 17/89. 
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factors and malcontents, began a servile war, which raged with the 
greatest fury for six months.*’ The revolt was put down by the governor 
of Zanzibar. Ahmed bin Seif, with soldiers from the Hadramaut.^'* 

This revolt, then, took place in the early years of expanded slave 
populations and among a particular group that had as yet received 
little opportunity to become acculturated or submerged in Swahili sod' 
ety. One would expect such a group, sharing common experiences of 
freedom in their native land, to react in the most hostile and coherent 
way to enslavement.**® The Arabs* reaction shows that collective resis¬ 
tance was a severe threat which had to be harshly repressed, but even 
in the heartlands of the sultanate, mercenaries had to be called in to do 
the job. 

The known revolt occurred under the most favorable drcumstances 
for collective action.**^ Later, slaves came from more diverse sources 
and could be integrated into a more established slave system. During 
the height of the clove economy no such revolts cook place, and in the 
1870s, Christie wrote, Arabs did not even fear them.*** 

sig. Burton, Loka, 1: 195. There are two reasons to suggest that this revolt actually 
occurred in the iSeos. Ahmed bin Setf was governor in the 18101. not the 1840s. (Ni- 
cholls. The Swahili Coast, p. S79.) Moreover, there were many Europeans and Americans 
in Zanzibar around 1840. bui their accounts fail to mention any slave revdt. If an event 
of sufficient importance to be related to Burton twenty years bier occurred, it is unlikely 
that eyewitnesses or people who came shortly after the revolt «vould have missed it. Bur¬ 
ton's description is simibr to the less detailed sutement by the Frenchman Massieu, but it 
is, of course, possible that a second revolt took place in the iSsos. Another desorption of 
a Wazigua revolt, apparently based on Wazigua informants on the mainland, came from 
a French missionary in 1886, who said the revolt occurred hfty years previously. This 
may also be the same revolt, or else another one by Wazigua. Pert Picard. ''Autour de 
Mandera,'* Mu5im5 Catholi^ues 18 (i886)r 997. 

990 . In Ptrt Pkard's version of the revolt, the rebels had actually been captured in 
one raid and were about to be divided among their aptors in Zanzibar when the revolt 
took place. This version, however, appears to have been inflated in the telling. Picard, pp. 
996-97- 

291 . Similarly, revolts in Bahb were concentrated in the period 1807 to 1855. Eco* 
nomic expansion and high sbve imports produced a high concentratk>n of sUves in the 
city of Salvador and worsening urt^ living conditions. The region was also politically 
unstable. Slaves were mostly African-bom, and many were of common origin or were 
Muslims. Tliese factors do not constitute a complete explanation for the revolts, but they 
help to explain why they occurred at a spedfk time. Prince, pp. 60-^9. See also Patter¬ 
son, pp. 974-83- 

222. Christie, "Sbvery,** p. 43. Baumann, who visited the islands in the early 1890s, 
mentions that a revolt took pbee in Pemba a long time before and that it, like the Zan¬ 
zibar revolt, Involved Wazigua. Given the time distance, it is possible that Baumann's in- 
fonnanis were referring to the same Zanzibar revolt, whkh tc^ pbee before their ances¬ 
tors moved to Pemba (femba, p. 11). However, a famine among the Wazigua in the bte 
1830s. followed by a period of political turmoil, may have resulted in high concentrations 
of Wazigua in Pemba during t^ early days of dove planting there. Feierman, p. 157. 
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Flight—especially on an individual basis—was easier to accomplish in 
Zanzibar than in most of the Western Hemisphere, especially the 
Southern United Slates. As shown in the next chapter, slaves in Zan¬ 
zibar lived in scattered clusters of huts and had considerable physical 
mobility. Their masters had few of the police forces, militias, and slave 
patrols that Western slave societies used. Nor could they count on na¬ 
tion-wide, impersonal mechanisms such as newspaper advertisements 
and law enforcement agencies in distant states to apprehend and re¬ 
turn escaped slaves. 

The actual act of escape, however, was all that was relatively easy. 
The islands were small and offered few places to hide. There is no evi¬ 
dence that the Wahadimu or Wapemba welcomed runaway slaves. 
Crossing to the mainland was risky, and once there, runaways, knowing 
little of the area, were likely to ^ reenslaved or killed by one of the 
coastal peoples. Slaves, like anyone else, were safe only if protected by 
their community, and the only available community was the plantation. 
To escape and begin life anew was a risky alternative to plantation life, 
but if a slave were desperate—faced with brutal punishment, excessive 
work, or loss of customary rights—he could walk away and take a 
chance on hiding out or trying to find a new home. Masters had to 
keep this in mind or risk losing substantial numbers of their slaves. 


The importance of joining or building a community was the prin¬ 
cipal reason why escape was a more effective sanction for slaves on the 
mainland. Political turmoil in parts of the coast meant that certain 
leaders and groups were glad to enlist slaves who could not abide their 
own masters, while the availability of sparsely populated land in some 
locations gave runaways a chance to build Maroon settlements.^^^ Es¬ 
cape had a particularly great impact on the lives of Malindi's slaves, for 
the low population behind the coast, which had itself led to the intense 
exploitation of slave labor, also made escape a greater possibility. Given 
that the demands of extensive grain cultivation were more continuous 
and heavy than in Mombasa or Zanzibar, the regimentation of labor in 
Malindi might have degenerated into brutality were it not for slave 
resistance. 

Resistance—mainly in the form of escape—was probably most severe 

22$. Several observers noccd that masters and slaves were both aware that mistreat¬ 
ment was likely to lead to escape. Burton, i: 463; Christie, '^Slavery,'* pp. 42-43: 

Holmwood to FO, 14 September 1S87. FO 64/1854; Hardinge to Salisbury. 10 January 
1696. PP 1696, ux. 395, p. 24. 

224. When some of Seyyid Majid s slaves found themselves with the better opportu¬ 
nities for escape which the mainland offered during their master's visit to Dar es Salaam, 
forty-one of them vanished into the nearby bush. Seward to Secretary to the Bombay 
Government, 10 November 1S66, FO 84/1261. 
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in Malindi, but wherever plantation agriculture expanded, many slaves 
ran away. In the 1840s, Mombasa's period of agricultural growth, a 
village inhabited by runaway slaves from Mombasa and other Africans 
who had become detached from their own societies grew up to the 
south of the town. Other slaves fled Mombasa for Gazi, where the 
Mazrui, eager to obtain adherents, took them in.^*^ Slaves continued to 
run away from Mombasa until the advent of colonial rule.^^^ 

Malindi’s planters were plagued by runaways from at least the 1870s. 
Kirk noted in 1873 that Arabs had unsuccessfully attacked a runaway 
slave setdement and that in retaliation, the runaways, known as waioro 
(from kutoroka, *'to run away**), were killing slaves on outlying planta¬ 
tions.**’ Local officials also tried to get the Calla to return runaways.*** 
Most slaves fleeing Malindi went to the watoro villages in the vicinity of 
the Sabaki River. This land, located behind a range of small hills 10 to 
15 miles inland, is ferdle and now supports a substantial population; 
but it is not as good as the coastal plain and was therefore ignored by 
the planters. Before the brge-scale northward migration of Mijikenda 
crossed the river around 1890, the population consisted mainly of scat¬ 
tered Galla and other nomads. Jilore, Makongeni, Chakama, Yameza, 
and Mlangobaya all came to be important Maroon villages in this area. 
Missionaries who passed through the region reported that there were 
three hundred watoro at Jilore in 1878 and a thousand at Makongeni 
in 1890; Fitzgerald found six hundred people in two of the villages in 
1891.*** These estimates seem high, and likely include offspring and 
persons from neighboring peoples. Nevertheless, these villages were 
substantial enough to fight off occasional attacks by the slaveowners of 
Malindi.*** The hinterland north of the Sabaki River even acquired the 
name—still remembered today—of Utorani, “the place of the runaway 

925. The runaway settlement was known as Muasangombe, after its leader, who was 
not a runaway but a Digo (a Mijikenda subgroup). He had as many as 4,000 followers. 
Unstable conditions among the Mijikenda, whkh enabled a skilled man who could ac¬ 
quire a personal following to rise to power, made it possible for such heterogeneous com¬ 
munities to develop. Ludwig Krapf, 'Journal," Churth Missionary Inleliigencfr i <1849): 41; 
Map by Relxnann. ss September 1848, CMS CA5/094/59; Spear, pp. 198-99. On slaves 
in Gazi, see Guillain.DorunuTits, vol. 2/9, pp. 963-64. 

926. Mackenzie to Euan-Smith, 6 December >888, FOCP 6009, p. 26. See also Norman 
R. Bennett. ‘The Church Missitmary Society of Mombasa, 1875-1894." in Jeffrey Butler, 
ed., Boston Univmify Papers in African History (Boston, 1964). 1: 1 59 - 94 < 

227. Kirk to Granville, 6 November >875. PP >874, lxii, 749, p. 109. 

228. Prideaux, Report on Zunvkar, 1875-74. Ff^P 2915. p. 

229. Streeter to Wright. 10 August 1878, CMS CA5/097/11; Binns, "Repon of a Visit 
Paid to Jilori,” February 1877, CMS CA5/05/17; Binns to Lang. >9 February 1890, CMS 
G5/A5/0/1890/49; Alexandre Le Roy, D'Aden d Zanzibar (Tours, France, 1894), p. 504; 
Fitzgerald, Traveis. pp. 119, 121, 124; MAL 17, 24. 50, 54. 55. 44. 45, 48. 

250. MAL 24. 50. 55,44.45. 
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slaves.” The name of a leader of the waioro, Ali Tete, is also remem¬ 
bered by many informants.*** 

Between Malindi and Mombasa was a watoro village called Koromio, 
but in 1852 the Maznii of Takaungu stormed and burned it, killing 
and capturing some of the watoro and driving others into the bush.*** 
Later, the largest Maroon settlement of all developed in that region. 
Fulladoyo was inhabited by slaves from Malindi, Takaungu, and Mom¬ 
basa.*** Although founded by a Mijikenda Christian in 1879, the num¬ 
ber of waioro there grew to 17, then 44, then 350 out of a total popula¬ 
tion of 400.**^ Although scattered by a fierce attack by Arabs in 1883, 
the watoro hid in the area—none was recaptured. European authorities 
thought there were a thousand watoro in Fulladoyo in 1890, plus three 
thousand in the surrounding area, although these estimates included 
many Mijikenda.*** 

Another area of watoro setdements—the refuge of runaways from 
Lamu—was up the Tana and Juba rivers. Runaways built heavily stock¬ 
aded villages and made their own spears and poisoned arrows while 
they farmed the surrounding land.*** 

Large numbers of runaways joined a powerful man or group that 
was seeking soldiers and followers. Mbaruk bin Rashid Al-Mazrui and 
Ahmed FumtJuii, Sultan of Witu. numbered many runaways among 
the personal followers upon whom they depended in their challenges 
to Zanzibari authority.*** Watoro were pragmatic in their political alli¬ 
ances, jmning Arab and Swahili leaders—even though they were slave- 


951. Ali Tete was chief of the seulemeni at Chakama. A second watoro chief, Kam- 
unde, leader of the village of Bura, is also well remembered. MAL 24, aS, 30, 34, 35, 45, 
® 5 * 

938. Krapf, “MenKMrr 1853. CMS CA5/016/179, p. 55. 

233. Kirk to Granville. 9 November 1883, PP 1B84. lxxv, 353, p. isS; G. Mackenzie 10 
Euan-Smith, la February 1890. ind. Euan-Smith to Salisbury, 94 February 1890. FO 
84/2059. 

234. Menzies to Wright. 15 July 1880. CMS CA5/M6; Price to Miles, 7 March 1882, 
CMS GS/A5/0/1862/40. 

935. However, 250 watoro joined Mbaruk after the demise of their own settlement. 
Kirk to Granville, 9 November 1883, PP 1884, lxxv, 353, p. 128; Mackenzie to Euan- 
Smith. 12 February 1890. ind. Euan-Smith to Salisbury, 24 Febtuary 1890, FO 84/2059. 

836. Henry C. ArcAngelo, *'A Sketch of the River Juba or Gochob, or Gowin, from a 
Trip Up the Stream in 1844,” CMum's Untied Service Magazine, 1845, pp. 280-81; Map 
byj. R. W. Piggott, 3 July 1889, ind. McDermott to Mackinnon, 29 July 1889, Mackin- 
non Papers, Africa, IBEIA no. 967, School of Oriental and African Studies, London. 

237. Haggard to Kirk, 95 August 1884, FOCP 5165, p. 999: Miles to Granville. 17 
November 1881, FOCP 4626, pp. 372-73; Price to Euan-Smith, 19 Oaober 1888, re¬ 
printed in Price. Third Campaign, p. 188; Richard Brenner, *‘Richard Brenner's Reise in 
den Catla-Landern, 1867-1868,** MiOeilungen, 1868, p. 175; "Richard Bren¬ 

ner's Forschungen in Ost-Afrika,** in p. 458. 
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holders—who could offer them protection and a share of the spoils in 
exchange for their support. 

However, slaves couldn't simply walk to the next plantation. The 
people of a town like Malindi may have shown little capability for col¬ 
lective political action, but they did recognize the strength and rightful 
residence of the town's constituent communal groups. They were not 
out to take one another's slaves, and watoro had to seek a rival poten¬ 
tate outside the area. What the coast lacked was not local communities, 
but a strong state. 

Still another alternative for mistreated or dissatisfied mainland slaves 
developed with the establishment of several Christian mission stations 
in the hinterland of Mombasa after the 1840s. In 1888, British authori¬ 
ties found 907 runaways from the coast at the missions, including 548 
from nearby Mombasa, 154 from Takaungu, and 163 from Malindi— 
some 80 miles distant.They were taken in by the missionaries and 
African Christians, became Christians of varying degrees of piety, and 
above all became part of a community that could give them protection 
and a sense of belonging.”® 

Escape in East Africa seems simple only in comparison to the ob¬ 
stacles facing fugitive slaves in the United Stales. If a runaway failed he 
could be brutally punished, but he stood a reasonable chance of escap¬ 
ing from his master's reach.The problem was to create the social 
conditions necessary for survival. Watoro communities faced severe 
challenges in coping with their environment: to survive until the first 
harvests, to live peacefully with their neighbors, and to repulse the in¬ 
termittent attacks of their former masters.®^' Most important, the social 
fabric of African societies is woven in kinship ties, commonly accepted 

91)8. Mackenzie to Euan-Smith, 6 December 1S88, FOCP 6009. p. 26. Slaves continued 
to flee to the Mombasa misskxts from Malindi, Mambrui, and Takaungu well into the 
1890s. MacDougall to Craufurd. 96 February, 25 March 1897. CP/i/75/46; Hardmge to 
Binns, 9 February 1899. PP 1H99, txiii. 505, p. 24. 

239. MSA 2, 7, 8. For more on one of the mission settlements from the point of view 
of the son of a slave rescued from a slave dhow, see James Juma Mbotela, Tfu Frefing 
the Stoires m E < L\t Africa (l.ondon, 1956); and Bennett, pp. 159-94. 

240. Runaways were often severely beaten if caught. Krapi, **Memoir,” 1853, CMS 
CA5/016/179, P* 5 ®* 

241. If an individual runaway fell into the hands of Mijikenda, he was sometimes re¬ 
turned to his former master for ransom. Communities such as Muasangombe and Fulla- 
doyo, although in populated areas, couki take care of themselves and so had a basis for 
working out peaceful relations with their neighbors. The Sabaki villages were also strong 
and had only limited numbers of Galla to worry about. Similarly, all the major settle¬ 
ments had to fend olT a few Arab attacks and did so only because of their strength as 
communities. The food problem could also be staved only by a group: new arrivals were 
fed out of common stores until their own crops came up. On these problems, see Krapf, 
“Memoir,'’ CMS CA5/016/179, pp. 55-56. 
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institutions, rituals, and shared traditions.So it took time for a ref¬ 
uge to become a community. 

Escape, nonetheless, was frequent in all areas of the coast, although 
the largest watoro communities were in the area where exploitation was 
the most intensive. The extent of slave resistance belies facile general¬ 
izations that coastal slavery was ^'mild'* or that slaves were content with 
their roles as dependents. Is a high rate of escape compatible with the 
concept of paternalism? Only if one confuses paternalism with benevo¬ 
lence by the masters and gratitude by the slaves is it inconsistent with 
resistance. If one stresses reciprocity—the expectations masters and 
slaves had of one another—there is no reason to expect a smooth or 
stable equilibrium. With two sides attempting to define their inherently 
conflicting versions of rights and duties, conflia was an essential part of 
paternalism. 

The high rate of escape—especially on the mainland coast—in com¬ 
parison to the Southern United States, can be attributed to three fac¬ 
tors.First, the timing of the appearance of Maroon communi¬ 
ties—the 1840s near Mombasa and the 1870s near Malindi. as well as 
the Zigua revolt in Zanzibar in the 1820s—suggests that escape was 
indeed linked with the problem of defining obligations and rights. 
These were times of change in the agricultural sector, and escape may 
well have been a response of slaves to increasing demands being made 
upon ihem.**^ 

Second, owing to the same expansion of agriculture, a high percent¬ 
age of slaves at these times had only recently arrived from Central 
Africa. Escape was most likely to occur among those who were the least 
acculturated, the least indoctrinated with the idiom of paternalism, and 
had the fewest stakes (land, a spouse, children) in the plantation, the 
lowest rank in slave society, and the least knowledge of how to manipu¬ 
late their masters.*^* 

248. The difficulties of building such communities are discussed in Price. Maroon Socit' 
ties. 

245. These points are inferred from the timing and circumstances of the growth of 
watoro settlements. There is no direct evidence of the motives of runaways. My argu¬ 
ments are related to some of those presented in relatim to New World slave revdis and 
escapes by MuJIin; Patterson, f^. 274-83; Prince, pp. 60-82; R. Price, p. 24; and Geno¬ 
vese,pp. 588-95. 

244. W<^ notes that expanding agricultural production in South Carolina led to 
increased pressure on slaves during the period before a large-scale revolt in 1739. How¬ 
ever. unlike the case of the coast, the m^inery of sodai control grew stronger as well. 
Wood, p. 268. 

245. The importance of these faaors in the case of Virginia is developed at length by 
Mullin. See also Patters<xi. pp. 275-76. and Prince, pp. 61-^5. However, a factor noted in 
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Third and most important, the balance of power was different from 
that in the United States. Geographic factors plus the inability of 
slaveowners to act as a group made escape a more effective sanction for 
the slaves of East Africa than for their American counterparts. Only 
the relatively closely knit Mazrui had much success against mainland 
watoro settlements, while Zanzibaris had to use mercenaries to put down 
a revolt in the sultanate's heartland.’^^ At all times, slaves could weigh 
their security and hardships on the plantations against their chances of 
a better life if they fled to a settlement of runaways, a new master, or a 
mission.Escape was part of the unsteady equilibrium that was pater¬ 
nalism. 

Whatever the motives of individual runaways, the net effect of such 
actions was to reinforce paternalism by militating against the worst ex¬ 
cesses of slavery. Able observers such as Christie and Burton in Zan¬ 
zibar and Fitzgerald and Hardinge on (he mainland noted that slave¬ 
owners were well aware that they could not afford to put too much 

5 ome New World sbve revoto^ high proportion of slaves coming from a oxnmon eth¬ 
nic or religious background—appears only in ihe Wazigua revolt in Zanzibar. L^ier, 
when the mainbnd planutions were growing, the caravan routes brou^t slaves from a 
wide variety of areas. On ethnic and rdigious facton in the slave revdts of the Western 
Hemisphere see Prince, pp. 67-68. 72. and Monica Schuler. “Ethnic Sbve Rebellions in 
the Caribbean and the Guianas.'*youma/ (f Social History 3 (1970): 374^5* 

246. The ease of escape where bbor was most intensive was undoubtedly a major 
reason why slave resistance generally took the form of escape rather than attempts to 
overthrow the slave system. The avaibbility of hiding places was also one of the most im¬ 
portant variables in the Americas. It explains why Jamaica had many revdts and Bar- 
badoes few. while the immense size of the sbve sutes of the United States, combined with 
their high while popuUtion by the nir>eteenth century, presented sbves with neariy in¬ 
superable barrien even before the mechanbnu of social control are considered. EKtnn. 
pp. 261-62; Genovese.p. 594; Bbssingame, p. 119. 

247. Oral and eyewitness accounts mention only a few efforts to recapture the watoro 
behind Malindi, all of which were beaten off by the runaways. Informants made it clear 
to me that there was very little that masters could do to prevent escape. Kirk to Granville. 
6 November 1873, PP 1874. lxii. 749. p. 102; Rev. J. R. Deimler. The Mission Field." 
Church Missumary IntelUgmcfr, n.s. 29 (1904): 125-26; MAL 24. 30. 34. 35. 44. 45. 

248. Sbves showed an acute awareness of changing opportunities to 6nd alternatives. 
In Kenya during the bte 18908. as the power of the ibveowners to take reprisals against 
runaways waned and as British activities created new possibilities for employment. Urge 
numbers of slaves deserted their masters. Their pragmatism parallels the desertion of 
slaves in the Southern United Slates as the South fell to Union armies—actions which 
shocked sbveowners who had believed in the loyalty of their slaves. On the Kenyan situa¬ 
tion. see Hardinge, "Report" PP 1898. lx. 199. p. 6; Hobley to Chief Secretary. Nairobi. 
10 August 1917, CP/1/39^25; A. H. LeQ. Cbyum, "Labour in the East Africa Protector¬ 
ate. 1895-1918" (Ph.D. diss.. St. Andrews University. 1971), p. 73. Other sbves, realizing 
that their masters were powerless to punish them, simply took it easy. Murray to Su^ 
Commissioner, Mombasa, 9 January 190s. CP/1/71/25. On the <M South, see Genovese, 
RoU, pp. 97-112. 
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pressure on their slaves.*^* Force was still used, and the threat of its use 
was always present, but slaves had a significant role in defining the 
limits to which they could be pushed and in forcing their masters to live 
up to their own Islamic norms.*®® This does not mean that slaveowners 
consciously gave in to their slaves. Rather, the necessity of taking slaves* 
rights seriously reinforced the master’s self-image as a patriarch. Pater¬ 
nalism was strengthened both on the level of daily interaction—the test¬ 
ing of limits by masters and slaves—and on the level of ideology—the 
slaveowners* concept of slavery as an institution of dependence. 

Even slaves who rejected paternalism still faced the same social pres¬ 
sures as their brethren who reached an accommodation with plantation 
society. Those who joined Arab or Swahili leaders participated in raids 
and battles, fighting other Arabs or Swahili, along with their slaves. 
The runaway slave communities staged raids on outlying plantations. 
Many slaves on these plantations were killed or kidnapped, and some 
were even sold.*®* That such communities were form^ at all suggests 
that the common experience of oppression elicited some kind of collec¬ 
tive response from a portion of the slaves. However, the Maroon vil¬ 
lage’s ties were within itself, and an attack on the master's slaves was an 
attack on the master.*®* Whether they joined a new slaveowner or 
formed their own Redgling settlements, runaways knew that their secu¬ 
rity depended on their membership in a community, not on their ties 
with other oppressed people.*®® 

849. Christie, "Sbvery.’* pp. 4S-45; Bunon, Z<iiui^dr, 1: 463; Fitzgerald. Trauels, p. 38: 
Hardinge, ‘"Report.'' PP 1896, lx. 199, p. 61. For similar views about the mainland, see 
also Kirk to Salisbury, 23 February 18^. FOCP4498. p. 414; and about Zanzibar. Holm- 
wood to FO, 14 September 1887. FO 84/1854. and Hardinge to Salisbury, 10 January 
1896, PP 1896, ux, 393. p. 84. 

850. Even in the United States, slave resistance—especially slowdowns and resistance 
to overwork—had an important elTea on limiting abuses and improving everyday living 
conditions. Genovese. p. 681. 

951. New.Zrjfe, p. 49: Kirk to Granville, 6 November 1873. PP 1874. lxh. 749. p. 109; 
and Haggard to Kirk. 9 April and 95 August 1884: Gissing to Kirk, 14 September 1884. 
and Kirk to Granville, 83 September 1884—all in FOCP 5165. pp. 180. <37, 889. 843; 
MAL 5, 44. 45. The waioro of Makongeni. behind MaJindi. cooperated %vith Mbanik bin 
Rashid in a series of raids on haivests and slaves in Malindi in 1874. until the Sultan of 
Zanzibar sent s<ridiers to scatter the watoro and diase away Mbaruk. Greffulhe. p. 338. 
The harassment of plantations by runaway slaves in the Southern United States was 
noted by Blassingame. p. 119. 

852. In some circumstances in the New WorkI, runaways and plantation slaves did act 
together. But in other instances Maroons negotiated with the govemmmt. obuining rec¬ 
ognition of their independence in return for a promise to return future runaways. Price, 
p. 13: and Orlando I^tterson. ‘Slavery and Slave Revolts: A Sodohistorkal Analysis of 
the First Maroon War, 1665-1740,'' in Price, Aforcwi p. 979. 

953. As Genovese notes, ‘^Wherever paternalism exists, it undermines solkUrity among 
the oppressed by linking them as individuals 10 their oppressors." Roll, p. 5. 
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Conclusions 

The development of regulated, closely supervised labor in Zanzibar 
and of gang labor in Malindi reveals the extent to which the organiza** 
lion of Omani and Swahili society was responding to the dictates of 
the market. The customary workweek may not have been as long as 
in the Americas, but it was substantial, and the work, especially on large 
grain plantations, was as regimented as it was arduous. Punishment may 
have been used sparingly, but the threat was always present, and slaves 
had limited recourse against a master who abused the norms of his so* 
ciety. That masters did not drive their slaves harder still was in part the 
result of limitations in the Indian Ocean markets. Most important, the 
dynamics of plantation development themselves limited the extent to 
which slaves were reduced to mere factors of production by making the 
plantation into a close-knit social and economic unit. 

Moreover, the varied needs slaveowners had long had of slaves per¬ 
sisted into the nineteenth century. Slavery was pushed and pulled in 
different direaions. Slaveowners could organize their slaves into gangs 
or hire them out for profit, and the same individuals could enjoy the 
deference of their house servants and the political benefits of having 
armed retainers. The different forces varied from place to place. New 
forms of labor organization were most important in Malindi, where the 
most labor-intensive variant in agriculture ctMndded with the least de¬ 
veloped social life. Change in the use of labor was the least in Mom¬ 
basa, where the possibilities of agricultural expansion were limited and 
the rewards of urban life comparatively great. Change depended on 
the peculiarities of plantation crops: the seasonal labor demands of the 
clove tree and the delicacy of its branches reinforced plantation pater¬ 
nalism in Zanzibar and Pemba. Yet in Malindi the heavy labor require¬ 
ments of grain cultivation were countered by a geographical and demo¬ 
graphic situation that gave slaves some recourse against excessive 
demands. 

Out of the varied needs slaveowners had of their slaves and the bal¬ 
ance of forces between masters and slaves, customary notions of the 
slaves' rights and obligations emerged. Contemporary observers were 
able to learn with some precision what these community standards 
were, and the descendants of masters and slaves still remember these 
customs. Yet the equilibrium was unsteady, pulled in one direcdon by 
masters who wanted more work from their slaves and in another by 
slaves who resisted new demands and old obligadons. Slaves were able 
to play an important part in defining the perimeters of paternalism 
because slaveholders relied on their skill as well as their brawn, because 
masters had high expectadons of slaves’ personal loyalty, and because 
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slaveowners lacked the physical and pcJitical strength to control escape 
by force alone. 

For the overwhelming majority of slaves who did not run away, ac¬ 
commodation was not a mere submission to force, but a recognition of 
their need for protection and membership in a social group. Despite 
the toil and degredation of plantation labor, paternalism offered them 
meaningful benefits in a difBcult situation: a place to live with a modi¬ 
cum of security, plots on which to grow their own food, and a commu¬ 
nity of which one was a part. Masters would have been deceiving them¬ 
selves if they believed their slaves were content, but in the social system 
of the East African coast, they had every reason to take their role as pa¬ 
triarchs seriously. The numerous injunctions of Islamic law to treat 
slaves kindly might have been ignored if they had run counter to eco¬ 
nomic and political practicalities, but they meant a great deal when 
religious ethics, the economic situation, and social relationships were 
mutually reinforcing. 

The differences in the working lives of slaves in various parts of the 
coast suggest how responsive slaveowners were to economic incentives 
and conditions. Yet in all parts of the coast the diverse roles which 
slaves Blled were similar, and in all areas the plantation had a strong 
social dimension. Slaveowners on the islands and mainland shared a 
common conception of the master-slave relationship that stressed the 
role of the Muslim patriarch.The common social and ideological 
features of coastal slavery above all reflected the similarity of circum¬ 
stances all along the coasts: patriarchy was everywhere a vital principle 
of social and political life. 

Yet the religious context in which the master-slave relationship was 
viewed also showed the influence of the shared Islamic background 
and similar historical experiences with slavery, reinforced in the nine¬ 
teenth century by the extent of communications among East African 
towns, the dispersal of Arab and Swahili communal groups, and the 
implications of common language and shared facets of coastal culture. 
Ideas of slavery were widely shared among coastal slaveowners, while 
the practice of slavery reflected the complexity of the slaveholders' 
needs and wants, the demographic and geographic constraints of par¬ 
ticular localities, and the inescapable faa that the most important fac¬ 
tors of production had wills of their own. 

854. Because of the importance property to buying or acquiring followers, even 
women slaveowners who exercised their property rights could hll ‘*paKriarchar' roles. See 
chapter 6. 
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6 Dependence and Freedom 


Slaves on the East African coast were property, but they were not 
merely property. In some parts of the world the property rights of 
slaveowner over slaves were more fully developed than social ties, but 
no slave law was ever able to treat slaves scdely as chattel and no slave 
society could avoid the necessity of creating some sort of social order.' 
Coastal slavehc^ders did indeed exercise their right to use and transfer 
slave property: deeds have been preserved by which slaves were sold, 
used as collateral for loans, bestowed as gifts, and passed on to the 
heirs of an estate.* However, some observers noted that the sale of 
slaves—oi)ce brought into Zanzibari society—was considered a social 
disgrace.* The fact of having dependents was as important as the right 
to dispose of property. 

As owner and as superior, the master's control over his slaves was ex* 
ercised as an individual. The slaves of one owner consdtuted a social 
group only through their common subordination to one person; their 
relationships with the wider society were mediated by their master. 

The groups into which slaveowners brought their slaves were by no 
means uniform. The imagery—as we shall see—was patriarchal, but the 
struaure was not that of a family or kinship group. A wealthy individ- 

I. Davis. The ProhUm ^Slavery m WeUm CuUurt. 

8. Bi Salima binci Masudi of Malindi mortgaged sixty-four slaves, along with farms, 
land, and houses to Abdulb Hussein, the w^thy landlord fixm) Shelia, for $7,000 in 
1S86. Reg., Msa. lA and 4A 1694. The coast's le^ing hnander, Salim bin Khalfan. ac¬ 
cepted four slaves, plus a house in Mombasa, as security on a mortgage of $450 in 1890. 
8S4A 1895. An Mswahili borrowed $1400 plus <80 pounds of ivory from another le^- 
ing money-lender in 1886. and turned over four slaves for the creditor's use until the 
mor>ey was repaid. 165B 1897. Other mortgages with slaves as collateral are 817B 1897. 
94B and 48B 1898. arxJ 166A 1893. Gifts of a slave dating from 1849 and 1889 are 
recorded in looA 1898 and 298 1911. Inheritance of slaves comes up in 95A 1894 and 
a/c 8S7N of 1916. as well as the will of Mbarak bin Rashid from 1904 (copy lent by 
William McKay). Slaves coukJ also be made over to a mosque for its beneht. Registers of 
Property. Wakf Cominission. Mombasa, noe. 5 arxl 8. 

3. Loarer, '"lie deZanguebar." 0 . 1 .. 5/23. notebook 5; Burton. Ztmzidor. 1; 352; Chris¬ 
tie, "'Slavery in Zanzibar as It Is." p. 45. It is a matter of debate how much slave¬ 
owners in the United Slates exercised their right to sell slaves, although there were es¬ 
tablished slave markets and professional slave traders. The scorn slaveowners heaped on 
slave traders pointed to their misgivings about carrying property rights to their logical 
conclusion. Stampp, The Pecuiiar InstiAiiion, pp. S5&-71. For two views of the extent of 
sbve trading, see Fogel and Engerman. Time on the Crou 1: 49-58. and Gutman. Slavery 
and lheNumber$ Game, |^. 102-40. 
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ual often included slaves—along with poorer kinsmen> clients, and 
others^!n his personal encourage. Plantation agriculture rooted such 
groups in the owner's land and in a differentiated economic organiza* 
tion. In urban centers, the slaves of one master might not even consti¬ 
tute a work group. What counted was personal dependence; as individ¬ 
uals slaves neither constituted nor belonged to any corporate group. 

Only through the master did slaves share in the political strength and 
social ties of communal groups.^ The slaves of a highly independent 
man like Suleiman bin Abdalla were almost exclusively involved in a 
group of personal dependents, with weak ties to other Omani groups, 
strong opposition to the sultanate, and loose alliances with the followers 
of other political mavericks on the coast. But in Malindi, the slaves of 
various Washella settlers were part—although a subordinate part—of a 
communal group that maintained its political and social solidarity. 

The personal bonds between master and slaves bound them, in some 
ways, more tightly than the owner's property rights, affecting their 
minds as well as their bodies. For slaves to be followers, they had to be 
incorporated into their master's society—be acculturated and socialized. 
If slaveowners sought deference as well as work, they had to make 
slaves adopt a patriarchal idiom—to address them in certain ways and 
to acknowledge their subordination on ritual occasions. Relatively pa¬ 
ternalistic planters, like those of the Southern United States, could do 
more to undermine the cultural heritage and independent social life of 
their slaves than the more physically repressive planters of the Carib¬ 
bean. 

Yet even where the masters sought cultural domination and social 
subordination as well as labor, slaves did not simply accept the norms 
and conventions their masters sought to impose upon them. Slaves 
guarded the life they lived among themselves, and the hegemony of 
the slaveholders was never complete. 

For slaves to develop some kind of life independent of their masters, 
it was necessary for people who had felt the impact of subordination to 
act as individuals and for people who came from diverse cultures and 
lived in distinct social units to find a basis of interaction. Their chances 
of success also depended on the needs, fears, and power of the slave¬ 
owners. On the coast of East Africa, the very strength of the multiple 
ties between masters and slaves made it possible for the slaveowners to 
give their slaves a relatively large degree of latitude in their daily lives, 

4. ]n other African sodeties. kinship groups exercised more control over slaves, 
particularly as they were assimilated into sooety, than they did in coastal sodety. Still, 
because slaves could be bought on the market and had no inherent kinship ties, individ¬ 
uals were often in a position to exercise power over them and use that power to enhance 
their position vis-a-vis their own and rival kinship groups. 
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trusting that the slaves’ vital need for membership—even as inferiors— 
in a wider group would ensure that they would stay within the bounds 
of a paternalistic social order. 


Acculturation and Dependence 

For the Muslim master, dependence was part of a religious and legal 
framework. Islamic law obliged the master to bring the slave into the 
Muslim community, teaching him Islam and ensuring that he followed 
its rules. The owner was the slave's guardian: only he could demand 
compensation if the slave suffered some wrong, and he was responsible 
by law for the slave's crimes or transactions. Slaves' legal responsibilities 
were consequently reduced, as were their religious obligations. The pil¬ 
grimage, for example, was not a duty of slaves as it was for free people. 
Certain violations of Islamic law were punishable by half the number of 
lashes free people were given for the same offense. Such rules un¬ 
derlined the slave's inferior status and dependence on his master but 
did not deny his ultimate spiritual equality. The master and the slave 
himself shared responsibility before God for the slave's conduct. 

The first imperative was to convert the slave to Islam.* There is 
much evidence that this imperative was taken seriously by slaveowners 
in East Africa and that Islam became a central element in the lives of 
slaves and their descendants. Several visitors to Zanzibar observed that 
new slaves were circumcized, in line with Islamic practices, and taught 
the elements of the religion. On the islands and the coast, many slaves 
were sent to Koranic school. Others were taught by their own masters. 
Slaves also taught each other Islam.* Some observers felt that although 
slaves adhered to the external manifestations of Islam, such as prayer 

5. ScU^chi, Islamic Law, p. 127; Murui, Hislana Ya Vtumwa, pp. 5-6; Niese./Xu Per‘ 
5 onen-und Fanilimrecht der Suahtii, p. 

6. Loarer, 0 . 1 .. 5/25, notebook Mkhael W. Shepard, log of p. 362; 

Ludwig Krapf, **Additional Remarks on Zanzibar.** CMS CA5/016/25; J* Courmoni, 
''Rapport sur la Mission de Zanzibar." 6 June i8Sd, $t. Esprit. ig6/xi; Speke. 

(lu Discovery the Source cf theSde. p. xxvi; Hardinge to Kimberley, 26 February 1895, PP 
1895. Lxxi. 143. p. 29; Rashid bin Kassani, The Story of Rashid bin Hassani," p. 99; 
MAL 34, 35, 51. Slaves, like free Swahili and Hadramis but unlike the Omanis, were 
Sunni Muslims. Tlie Ibadi version of Idam was a way of defining Omani identity—vis-a- 
vis free members of other cwnmunal groups as well as slaves. The predominance of the 
Sunni version among slaves may also reflect the fluid interaction of peoples—Swahili, 
Hadrami, slaves, and ex-slaves—in urban centers like Mombasa and Zanzibar town, as 
well as the open communications between cities and countryside. Hardinge to Kimberley, 
26 Februai^ <895. PP 1895. Lxxi. 143. p. 29; August H. Nimu, Jr.. "The Role of the 
Muslim Sufi Order in Political Change: An Overview and Micro-Analysis from Tanzania" 
(E’h.D. diss.. Indiana University, 1973). pp. 397-98; J. Spencer Trimingham,/s/(3m mEasi 
Africa (Oxford; 1964). esp. p. 73. 
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and fasting, their knowledge of the doctrines was meager, and many 
pre-Islamic practices continued.^ 

Christie admitted that this might be true of new slaves, but he 
claimed that almost all second^generation slaves were strict Muslims.^ It 
certainly would not be surprising for many slaves to be only partially 
Islamized. Even the free were far from uniformly learned in theologi* 
cal matters, and coastal Islam was everywhere influenced by pre^Islamic 
religious and magical practices.* The central point—on which all ob¬ 
servers and informants agree—is that virtually all slaves thought of 
themselves as Muslims.^* As at least one Christian missionary realized, 
the missions stood little chance of obtaining converts among the slaves, 
for all slaves considered themselves **va$tly superior to all heathen and 
infidels.” 

To get beyond the rudiments of Islam required leisure and money as 
well as piety, and such opportunities were open to few slaves. Never¬ 
theless, a few slaves—mainly wazalia (locally born)—and manumitted 
slaves pursued studies in Koranic school; some made pilgrimages to 
Mecca; and a few became respected Islamic teachers.’* 

In this respect, there is no sharp distinction between the religious 
practices of Muslim slaveowners of East Africa and their Christian 
counterparts in the New World. The Catholic Church regarded slaves 
as potential converts, however indifferent Catholic slaveowners might 
have been, while in Protestant areas, planters* attitudes ranged from 

7. Germain, "Noie sur Zanzibar," |^. 355-54; LeRoy. D'Adfn d Zanuhar, p. iSi. See 
also el-Zein, Tfu Sacred Mtodowe, pp. 57-58. 

8. Chrisue. ''Slavery/* p. 42; Speke, p. xxviii. Because locally bom slaves were Muslim, 
slaveownen would not accept ransom money from missionaries. Only newly arrived 
children were ransomed. Pm Dupargue to P^e 9 April 1872, St. Esprit. 195/111. 

9. On syncretism in coastal Islam, see Lienhardt. "introduction'* to Tht Medicine Man; 
pp. I-do. 

10. El-Zein, although he asserts that Lamuan slaveowners thought their slaves incapa¬ 
ble of learning anything but the rudiments of Islam, shows how they manipulated Islamk 
doctrines to counter their masters’ notions of superiority. 

>1. Letter from Charles New in United Methodist Free Church Magiume 8 (1865): 545; 
J. T. Last, Po(}glotta Africana Orientalis (Londcm; 1885), p. 11; Fischer, Mehr Ucht, p. 68; 
Osar Baumann, Vsambara und Seine Nachbargehiete (Berlin; 1891), p. 62. The freed slaves 
who inhabited the mission stations were mostly taken off dhows captured by the British 
navy before being exposed to the plantation environment, althou^ runaways came to 
the missions as well. 

12. Two of my informants, one an mzalia, the other an Arab, attended Koranic school 
together. 1 was also told of a Koranic teacher in the Malindi area who was an ex-slave 
from Lamu, while one of the most important religious leaders in Bagamoyo was a slave 
who had begun studying in Koranic school and then with leading scholan around 1886. 
MAL 18, 50, 50; Nimtz; Albrand, "Memoire sur Zanzibar,** p. 75; Alexandre LeRoy, du 
Kiirma-ndjorQ {Afrique Orientate) (Paris, 1895), p. 24: Ker^ten, Von der Deckens Reisen, 1:81; 
Hardinge, Report on East Africa, PP 18^, lx, >99. p. 6. 
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hostility to a sincere wish to Christianize the heathen. Yet throughout 
the Western Hemisphere, but especially where new arrivals from 
Africa kept coming and planters ignored the social lives of slaves, dis¬ 
tinct slave religions emerged with varying degrees of Christian and Af¬ 
rican influences, but above all reflecting the actual situation with which 
slaves had to cope.‘* No slave religion emerged in East Africa. 

Masters and slaves both operated within the same normative and 
symbolic system, but not as equals. With greater religious obligations 
than slaves, with greater opportunities for learning and reflection, with 
more detachment from the rude experience of daily labor, and with 
generations of experience with Islam, masters—Arabs and Swahili 
alike—could claim superiority in the realm of religion, as they claimed 
superiority in status. Indeed, one of the most important terms for peo¬ 
ple of low status was washtnzi —*'heathens** or '^barbarians." The same 
point was made by the names slaveowners gave their slaves. Islamic 
names, such as Mohammed or All or Aesha, were reserved for the free, 
while slaves were often named after a day of the week (Juma) or even 
after what they cost their master (Arobaini—forty [dollars]) or what 
they brought him (Faida—profit). Status differences were expressed 
in terms of religion and civilization; but only by inculcating Islam could 
the point be made clear to the slaves. From the slaveowners' point of 
view, it was essential that slaves become Muslims—but not as good 
Muslims as the free. 

Slaves, by accepting Islam, recognized that they had to And spiritual 
and social satisfaction within a cultural context they could not escape. 
By becoming Muslim they were adopting a portion of what, in coastal 
society, made their masters superior. They were thus difTerentiating 
themselves from the mass of heathens in the hinterland, from newly ar¬ 
rived slaves, and from their own pasts. Conversion was part of the pro¬ 
cess of learning to live within coastal society—but at a cost to the poten¬ 
tial unity among slaves.^* Still, slaves did not always accept Islam on 
their masters' terms and found within its myths and doctrines a way to 
assert their spiritual equality; nor did they assume that Islam negated 
the value of their "heathen" past. To these points I will return. 

Similarly, no clear distinction emerged between the language of the 


13. Genovese, RoU^ Jordan, RcU, pp. 168^3. For a pkmeering study of such a religion, 
see Melville K. Herskovits, L/e m a Hait^ VolUj (New York, 1937). pp. 139-252. 

14. Adolphe %\iT 6 o,DeZan22barau Lac Tanganyika (Brussds, 18^), 1: 156 .1 have seen 
numerous slave names in the Land OfRoe files, and heard more in interviews. Some 
slaves, particularly wazalia, had Islamic names, but this was unusual. Terms like washemi 
are highly ambiguous: the point, in faa. is that status, culture, and religion are not dis¬ 
tinct ccKKepcs but have overlapfMng meanings. 

15. Genovese, AoU, pp. 170-71. 
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slaves and the language of the masters. Virtually all slaves learned 
Swahili. At times* groups of slaves from one place spoke their original 
languages* but slaves came from diverse parts of ^t Central Africa 
and relied on Swahili to communicate with their masters and each 
other. For all the variants of Swahili that exist, there is no slave version, 
comparable to the Creole languages of the descendants of slaves in the 
Caribbean.*^ 

Religion and language were the two most important ways of dehning 
who belonged to coastal society. New slaves also became accustomed to 
the climate, food. local customs, and above all to local institutions. The 
family was a key institution of socialization. After twelve-year-old Ra¬ 
shid bin Hassani was purchased in the Zanzibar slave market by Bibi 
Zem Zem, the Sultan's sister, he was brought to her plantation terrified 
by the ordeal of capture, separation from his kinsmen, and the voyage 
to Zanzibar from faraway l^ke Nyasa. The nokoa called all Bibi Zem 
Zem's slaves together and asked those who were childless if they 
wanted a child. Rashid was adopted by a slave couple and remained 
with them as a son until he v/eni off to work, marry, and move into his 
own home. Slaves who arrived as adults were given a wife or husband, 
a house, and a plot of land to grow their crops. They were carefully 
watched by trusted slaves until they had adjusted and ceased to try to 
run away.'^ As a child or as an adult, the new slave was given a material 
and emotional stake in plantation institutions, as well as a chance to 
learn how things were done. 

In this way, slaves learned Swahili culture. They came to dress like 
other coastal people, to attend the festivals of the coast, to adopt Swa¬ 
hili marriage and funeral ceremonies, and to build Swahili-style houses 
for themselves.^* Coastal culture was itself a mdange of diverse African 
and Asian elements, and the slaves made their own contribution, as we 
shall see later. This does not mean there was cultural uniformity— 
Hadramis, Omanis, Twelve Tribes Swahili. Bajunis, and other commu¬ 
nal groups often preferred different foods, carried out ceremonies in 
different ways, and displayed other cultural variations. Nor did all peo¬ 
ple participate in the same ceremonies in the same manner. Slaves and 

16. Hardinge, **RepoTtr PP 1898. lx, 199. p. 6; Kirk to Derby. 4 April 1877, FOC 9 
3686, p. 563; MAL 35; MSA 37. On ihe varieties of Swahili, see Wilfred Whitdey, 
Swahiii: The Riu <f a National Language (London, 1969). pp. 5-4. For comparison, see Dell 
Hymes, ed.,Pidgmhatwn and CreoUzotum of Languages (Cmbridge, 1971). 

17. Rashid, p. 99. Slaves who cried to escape were punished. Loarer, 0 . 1 ., 5/23, no¬ 
tebook 5; Germain. ‘Zanzibar/* pp. 546-47; Mervyn Beech, MS on Swahili Life, Library 
of Fort Jesus. Mombasa. 

] 8. Beech, ‘'Slavery on the East Coast of Africa,** p. 145; J. Blais. "Les anciens esclaves 
a Zanzibar/’lo-i 1 (1915-16): 105-07; Ruete, Memoirs of an Arabian Princess, p. 
11; Quass, “Die Szuri’s, die Kuli’s und die Sdaven,*' pp. 450-52; Schmidt. Sezmifror, p. 30. 
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freemen might attend the same wedding, but their roles within it only 
underscored the status distinction.^* Nevertheless, Swahili culture was a 
wide net, and people of diverse origins, slaves included, were able to as- 
similate a life-style which they shared in many of its essentials with other 
coastal people.** 

The importance of acculturation to Zanzibari society is clear in the 
terms that were used to describe slaves. A slave who was imported as an 
adult was called mtumwa mjinga, literally '^stupid slave.'* A slave who had 
been purchased as a child and had grown up on the islands or coast 
was known as rnkulia^ “one who grew up here.'* Finally, a slave who was 
born on the islands or coast was an mzalia, “one who was born here." 
These terms implied increasing acceptance and trust—on the assump¬ 
tion that the person would act the part.*' But even an mialia was not a 
muntngwana, or descendant of free people. The line between those who 
were free of slave ancestry in the male line and those who were not was 
the fundamental status distinaion on the coast (see my Conclusions). 

It was mainly from the ranks of the wazalia that slaves were recruited 
to serve in the household or in positions of responsibility—as plantation 
supervisors, traders, or dhow captains. Among the 379 slaves the gov¬ 
ernor of Takaungu, Rashid bin Salim Al-Mazrui, claimed he owned, 
only 8 percent of the wazalia were listed as cultivators, compared to 65 
percent domestic servants, and 23 percent artisans, sailors, or fisher¬ 
men. Of the bought slaves, 87 percent were in the fields, 7 percent in 
domestic service, and 7 percent in trades or on the sea. These figures 
are not precise or typical—the Mazrui were more likely than any group 
to bring slaves they could trust into the household—but they do suggest 
that familiarity with coastal society was a key criterion for a nonplanta¬ 
tion job.** 

In turn, slaves who served in the household or in responsible roles 
were likely to be allowed a fuller part than ordinary workers in the rit¬ 
ual and social life of the freeborn: serious religious instruction, a more 

19, Strobel, **Wedding Celebnuions/* pp. 38-59. 

90 . Much more research needs 10 be dme on Swahili culture and the cultural interac¬ 
tion of Swahili and surrounding peoples. On Swahili*MijiKenda interaction, see Spear. 
‘The Kaya Complex,'* pp, 196-33. 

21. Kirk to Derby. 1 May 1676. FO 64/1453: Burton. Lake Reguyns» 9; 369-71: Bau¬ 

mann. 5<7mt6ar. p. 20; Chrisde. ‘Slavery.*' p. 33: Ludwig Krapf, A Dktumary cf ^ SwohiU 
Language (London. 1869), 930. 271; Lyndon Harries, ed., Prme Texts: A Selec* 

tion from Ae Material Collected by Carl VelUn from 189} to 1896 (London. 1965), p. 37. See 
also Inter-Territorial Language Committee on the E^t African Dependencies ,/4 Standard 
Swahili-Engltsh Dictiowry (London, 1939). p. 536, A Swahili proverb reads. “Bom here is 
the sensible slave,” implying that an m^ia b more skillful than a new slave. Taylor, > 4 yW- 
can Aphorisms or Saws from Swahili’Land, no. 350. 

22, Claim for compensation by Rashid but Salim Al-Mazrui, 1908. CP/1/62/46. 
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elaborate wedding ceremony, a more favored seat at ceremonial 
feasts.Such slaves were placed in an ambivalent position: they were 
being accepted as coastal people and were being rewarded by more 
complete membership in coast^ society; yet their entry into the social 
world of the freeborn could never be complete. They were receiving 
substantia] incentives to accept the norms and behavior patterns of 
their owners. For others, manumission—which was wholly at the 
owner’s discretion—promised an improved status, although frequently 
a new form of dependence, to slaves who pleased their masters. The 
pressures for cultural and social conformance affected most strongly 
those slaves who could provide continuity to slave traditions and a slave 
subculture. Acculturation and mobility were important parts of the 
slaveowners’ control of society. 

Not only did slaves have to be taught the culture of their masters, but 
they had to be placed in the society’s institutions. Just as the slave 
family—as Rashid bin Hassani’s account suggested—played a part in 
the socialization of new slaves, so it played a crudal role in making 
slaves part of a self-perpetuating social and economic institution, the 
plantation. If patern^ism implies a concern with slaves as complete, if 
inferior, people and with society as an organic whole, one would expect 
masters to be concerned with continuity from generation to generation. 
The idea of importing a batch of slaves, making them work until they 
died, and then importing a new batch, is antithetical to paternalism. In 
a plantation context, the family is a sensible unit for reproduction and 
child rearing, for it gives the parents a stake in the status quo as well as 
providing a means of caring for children without taxing the master.’^ 

At first glance, the evidence about Zanzibar and the mainland coast is 
negative. Most—but not all—travelers reported that family stability was 
not existant, promiscuity rampant, and the birth-rate low.^’ However, 

83. Lodhi, '*Inscitution of Slavery/’ pp.io-i 1. Scrobel notes that slaves who had shown 
their accepunce and undemanding ^ Swahili culture participated more fully than 
othen in the ritual life of a Swahili hous^old. '"Interaction of Sbve and Freeborn," 
p. 17- 

94. Paternalism, in this sense, b still not independent of the profit motive. The organic 
view of the plantation is encouraged whenever the cost of importing slaves exceeds the 
cost of rearing them. A paiem^tk ideology is unlikely to emerge if the life-span—in 
part the result of a particular disease environment—is so short that the average slave 
dies before recouping the cost of his upbringing. Fogd and Engerman, Tmu on the Cross, 
1: 90-29. 187-98; G. Vann Woodward, Ameriatn Counterpoint: Siavery and Racism in the 
Sorlh-South Dialogue (Boston, 1971), pp. 78-106. 

95. Rigby to Anderson, 8i March i860, FO84/1130; Rigby, '‘Report," i860, in Russell, 
General Rigpy, p. 334; Speer to Seward, 96 November 1862, US Ccitsu], 4; Bishop Steere, 
Testimony to Select Committee on the Slave Trade, PP 1871. xii, 1, p. 76; Burton, Zon- 
zibar, i: 464; Newman. Borumi, p. 31; O’SuUivan-Beare, "Report on Pemba," 1899, in PP 
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travelers made similar statements about the United States South—at 
least the 6rst two—and recent research has shown them to be largely 
incorrect.*^ Perhaps travelers in the mid-Victorian era automatically as¬ 
sumed that a good institution like the Family was necessarily incompati¬ 
ble with a bad one like slavery. A more accurate picture is hard to come 
by, since demographic data are wholly lacking. 

The problem can be approached indirectly by noting that a relatively 
balanced ratio of male to female slaves is required for the plantation to 
become a self-perpetuating unit. In some parts of the Americas—where 
planters craved male labor and pregnancy was merely an impediment 
to work—the ratio of males to females among new imports and the 
slave population as a whole was high. In some of the English Caribbean 
sugar colonies during periods of expansion, 6o percent of the imports 
were male, only 13 percent children. Despite the fact that locally born 
slaves were evenly divided between sexes, the male-dominated imports 
distorted the sex ratios of the population. On Cuban sugar plantations 
during the sugar boom, males exceeded females by as much as two to 
one; on the coffee estates of Vassouras in Brazil the percentage of 
males hovered around 70 percent for African-born slaves and over 60 
percent overall until the eve of abolition.*^ The opposite pole was the 
Southern United States in the nineteenth century: there sex ratios were 
nearly equal, and the slave population was self-reproducing.’^ 

The slim evidence on sex ratios on the East African coast is closer to 
the pattern of the United States than to that of the Caribbean. An anal¬ 
ysis of slaves taken off dhows illicitly engaged in the slave trade be¬ 
tween 1874 and 1888 shows that 52 percent of the adult slaves were 
male, while children constituted over 30 percent of the cargoes.*® Most 

1901, XLviii, 175, p. 81 . Leas negsuive views were expressed by Cdiomb, SUm Cktuhmg, p. 
377; C. S. Smith 10 Kimberley, a6 May >895. FT 18^, ux, 395, pp. 8-9: and Schmkli, p. 
48. 

26. Fogel and Engerman, 1: 126-44; and Blassingame, 77 u Slavf Comrmnity, pp. 

77 “ * 03 - 

87. K. G. Davies, The Royai African Company (London, 1957). p. S99; Knight. Slave Soci¬ 
ety in Cuba, p. 79; Stein, Vassouras, pp. 76. 155*56. For more cm this intricate subjea, see 
the studies in Elngerman and Genovese, Race and Slavery in the Western Hemisphere, and 
Dunn, Su^r and Slaves, pp. 314-17. 

28. Fogei and Engerman, 1: 96—27, ^ 5 ^* Natural increase was the main contributor to 
the growth of the slave p^ulation in the United Slates as early as the eighteenth century, 
and there is evidence that reproduction was a conscious goal of slaveowners. Ibid., 
pp. 25, 127-28. 

39. These figures were calculated from the returns of naval oHicers engaged in an- 
lislave tiade operations that are reprinted in PP, Slave Trade Series, 1874-^. They are 
not complete, but do give a sex breakdown of 3498 slaves. Attempts were made to 
include only dhows destined for Zanzibar or the northern coast, but this was not always 
possible. For reasons that are not dear to me, the near-equality m sex ratios among adults 
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information on slave prices also suggests that adult laborers of either 
sex were equally valuable, although females intended as concubines 
commanded by far the highest prices.^® 

Data on slaves freed in Zanzibar and Pemba after the abolition of 
slavery in 1B97 indicate that this near equality in sex ratios among 
adults imported from the mainland was maintained in the slave popu* 
lation as a whole. These figures—shown in Table 6:1—must be used 
cautiously, because of their late date and because the process of aboli¬ 
tion. which required slaves to ask the British government for a certiR* 
cate of freedom, involved much self-selection on the pan of slaves. 


TABLE 6:1 

Sex Ratios of Slaves Freed in Zanzibar and Pemba 


Category of Slaves 

Zanzibar 

Males per 100 Females 

Total Number 

Toul, 1897-1907 

106 

5,145 

Born on mainland * 

108 

1,175 

Born on island * 

81 

540 

Shamba workers * 

87 

548 

Other workers • 

104 

1,167 

Living in city * 

105 

1,101 

Living in country * 

89 

614 

Pemba (total) 

70 

814 


Sources: Last to Mathews, 10 January 1901. ?P 1901, XLvin. 173. pp. 
29-30; Last to Raikes, 5 February 1902, PP 1903. XLV. 955. pp. 8-9; L^( to 
Cave. 23 May 1908, FOCP 9401, p. 92; J. P. Farler, Slavery Reports on 
Pemba. 1900, 1901, PP 1901. xLvin. 173. p. 31. and PP 1903. xtv. 955, p. 

16. 

* Based on slaves freed in 1900 - 01 . 

Besides the overall evenness of the sexual balance, the Bgures show a 
high proportion of females among shamba workers, as well as in the 
overwhelmingly rural population of Pemba. Unlike the sugar islands, 
the desire to employ the most efRcient workers in agriculture did not 
distort the demographic structure of rural Zanzibar. The somewhat 
higher ratio of males among urban slaves probably reflects the large 

did not apply to children, who were 61% male. A related set of figures—from slaves 
received by mission stations after having been taken from slave dhows—agrees closely 
with the statistics from naval sources. Kirk to Derby. 14 September 1877. FOCP 3686. 
pp. 658-59. 

30. The evidence is not perfectly dear, since observers often failed to distinguish cat¬ 
egories of slaves precisely. See Rigby, ''Report,*' p. 335; Burton, Inkis, s: 376; and Gen. 
Lloyd Mathews. Memorandum, 23 April 1891. FO 84/2153. 
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number of vibarua in Zanzibar town. The $elf«scleciion process of abo¬ 
lition may influence these figures: vibarua lacked dose ties with their 
masters but had to turn over a portion of their wages; females in the 
town were often concubines, who were excluded from the abolition act 
until 1909, or domestics, many whom of had dose ties with their mas¬ 
ters’ households. The somewhat low proportion of males among slaves 
born on the island—as well as in rural areas—may well reflect higher 
mobility for males than for females, who remained on plantations or 
became domestics or concubines. 

Yet taken as a whole, the statistics suggest that family formation and 
plantation continuity was, at the very least, demographically possible. 
Not only did slaveowners maintain the female population of their es¬ 
tates, but they also bought a relatively high percentage of children, 
despite the fact that these would not immediately be eHident workers. 
Children, however, were easier to sodalize than adults and would be 
long-term members of the plantation community. Continuity in planta¬ 
tion life, not just short-term efflciency, influenced purchasing dedsions 
in the slave market.** 

Marriage and family formation were not simply ways of breeding 
slaves, but a way of placing personal relationships among slaves in the 
context of the master-slave tie. Under Islamic law, the master was the 
guardian of his slaves, and his permission was required for marriage, 
just as the parents’ consent was needed for free persons to marry. 
Christie noted that masters themselves performed marriages for their 
slaves, and that if a slave failed to And a mate on the plantation, the 
master customarily purchased a slave from another plantation to whom 
the slave had become attached.** Rashid bin Hassani’s autobiography 
includes a description of family life and then his own marriage in ac¬ 
cordance with Islamic rituals.** On the mainland, a male slave cus- 


31. A complete analysis of such dedsions is impossible. For example, cx>ndition$ on the 
supf^y skJe may have affeaed the picture, h would not be surprising if societies of the 
East AfriQn inierior had a high demand for female sbves lo add to the reproductive ca¬ 
pacity of the lineages. This may help account for the high price of females in Zanzibar, as 
well as for the slightly brger proportion of males in the impon statistics. 

32. Brunschvig, '* ‘Abd," pp. 26-27; Schacht./jijmic Law, p. 127- Chriscie, “Slavery.’' p. 
33; Kersten, 1: 81, Colwnb, pp. 376-77; Schmidt, p. 30; Fraser. “Zanzibar aiKl the Stave 
Trade,” p. 20. Even after abolition, ex-slaves continued to obtain their ex-masters* con¬ 
sent before marrying. Zanzibar Government, “A Review of the System of Land Tenure,” 
p. 20. 

33. Rashid, p. 99. AJl sales slaves that separated husband and wife or parents and 
child were banned by the Sultan's proclamation in 1886—an indication that such sales 
were contrary to Zanzibari norms but took place nonetheless. Sultan of Zanzibar to 
Holmwood, 13 October 1886. PP 1888. xuii. 283, p. 22. See also Christie. “Slavery," p. 
46. and Speer to Seward, 26 November 1862. US Consul. 4. 
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tomarily paid his master a small fee (about $2) on the occasion of his 
marriage, as a recognition of the master's performance of his duties as 
guardian.^^ So strong was the acceptance of guardianship, that well 
after the abolition of slavery in Kenya, ex^masters often expected their 
ex-slaves to pay them this fee, and kadis still regarded the payment as 
part of the marriage ritual.®* 

Informants on the coast state emphatically that slaves married and 
raised children in a family setting.®® Their own life-histories illustrate 
these points. Awade bin Maktub was the son of a father from near 
Lake Nyasa and a mother of Zulu origin bom in Zanzibar The father 
was a slave of the Sultan in Zanzibar before the Sultan gave him to Bi 
Salima bind Masudi when she went, at the Sultan's behest, to Malindi. 
The mother was a mtoto wa nyumbani of the Sultan, that is, an mzalia 
who had been brought up in the household. She was nominally free 
but remained a dependent of the Sultan, who sent her to Bi Salima. In 
Malindi she married Awade's father. He worked in the fields while she 
remained in the household. Young Awade became a mtoto wa nyumbani 
himself, lived in Bi Salima’s house, and was sent to Koranic school by 
her. Awade speaks with affeaion of both his own mother and Bi Sa¬ 
lima, who was also like a mother to him. Under a slaveowner who took 
his or her social role seriously, a slave family could be a family within a 
family.®® 

The desire of masten to encourage families and reproduction did 
not necessarily imply that a slave population would in fact be self- 

34. This fee %vas referr e d lo as kiUmba. meaning “turban.** Beech, ‘'Slavery/' p. 148; 
arxi Fitzgerald, Travels, p. t8. 

35. A former Arab c^lkial told me that this went on in the 19505 in Lamu. Slaves who 
had been freed by the government regarded the government as their new master and 
amt to this ofFidal to obtain his consent for marriage. MSA 14. These practices had ear¬ 
lier produced a controversy within the administration. Assistant District Commissioner, 
Lamu. to Judge Hamilton, 30 April 1908. Judicial/i/4ot. KNA; Memorandum by Provin¬ 
cial Commissioner F. W. [$aac, 91 February >919, CP/1/9/84. 

36. MAL 34. 35. 38. Spouses are also mentioned in many documents. See, for ex¬ 

ample. 3A 18^. 993A 1911 (deed dated 1899), and 359A 1907. Reg., Msa. There is not 
enough data to study the structures of slave families or the ways in which slaves struggled 
to shape family life in their own ways. On the Southern United States, see Herbert G. 
Gutman, The Slave Family m Slavery and Freedom, (New York. 1976). 

57. The mother may have been Ngoni, one of the peoples caught up in the dispersal 
of Southern African peoples after the rise of the Zulu leader Shaka in the 18906. 

38. MAL 30. tn a variety of hierarchical sodeties. the institution of ritual coparent¬ 
hood serves an analogous functkm in situatir^ the family in the context of relationships 
between superior and inferior. As part of the baptism ceremony, a baby of lower-dw 
birth is given a ceremonial sponsor from the upper dass. The child acquires a spedaJ 
claim to the pairon^^ of his coparent, uhile the patron sees the ties of dependence reaf¬ 
firmed. Sidney W. Mintz and Eric R. Wolf. “An Analysis of Ritual Co-Parenthood (Com- 
padrazgo)," Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 6 (1950): 341-66. 
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reproducing, for many of the determining factors lay outside of the 
master's control.^* Most visitors to Zanzibar believed that the reproduc¬ 
tion rate was low and the death rate high, but their opinions were not 
based on demographic data, for none exist.^^ A low reproduction rate, 
however, would not be surprising. Owing to the relatively short time 
between the large increase in plantation slavery and the advent of the 
British, a high proportion of slaves were mainland-born—two-thirds in 
the igoch-oi figures. Given the prevalence of tropical diseases in Zan¬ 
zibar, a low fertility rate and a high rate of infant mortality could be ex¬ 
pected/^ Nor did all slave women share the attitudes toward the family 
expressed in the recollections of informants. Abortion and infanticide 
were occasionally practiced by slave women, for whom childbearing 
and rearing were additions to already heavy burdens.** These dif¬ 
ferences point to the contradictions of patern^ism: the ability of slaves 
to build meaningful social relationships within plantation society and 
the rejection by some of the masters' self-interested notions of planta¬ 
tion continuity. 

However close the ties between master and slaves, however similar 
their religious practices, language, and culture, their relationship was 
still that of the superior to his inferiors. This vertical distance was 
emphasized in speech. Deference was an essential aspect of a slave's be¬ 
havior. Slaves greeted their masters with the expression '*Shikamuu" 
meaning literally "I embrace your feet," which has since become an 
expression of respect to elders. The master would reply, **MaTahaba,** 

39. On the difTiculues of akuUting birth and death rates, as well as making judg¬ 
ments about material wdfare on the basis of sudi data, see Jack Ericson Eblen, '"On the 
Natural Increase of Slave Populations: The Example of the Cuban Black Population, 
1775-1900/' and Sunley Engerman, ""Comments on the Study of Race and Slavery"— 
both in Engerman and Genovese, pp. si 1-48, 500-14. 

40. See che sources cited in n. <5 above. Estimates of overall annual attrition are: 

32-53% (1857). 30 % (1873), and 8-13% <1883). The decline may reflect a 

growing pn^rtion of seasoned or locally bom slaves in the population, but such rough 
estimates cannot reliably be compared. A French medical thesis on Zanzibar wisely avoids 
any such condusknis, dting the lack of dau. The author did think that the population 
was growing, owing both to local births and immigration. Hamenon to Abeidccn, 3 
January 1844, FO 54/6; Burton. Zanzibar, 1: 463; Kirk to Derby, 4 January 1878, FOCP 
3938, p. 306; Miles to Granville, i Mardi 1883, FOCP 4914. p. 124; Semmane, Esku 
d'urif Topegraphu MedkaU, p. 11. 

41. Fogel and Engerman. 1: 26-37; Philip D. Curtin, "Epidemiology and the Slave 
Trade," Poitiual Science Quarteriy 85 (1968): 190-216. For contemporary views of disease 
in Zanzibar by physicians, see Semmane and Christie, Cholera Epidemics. 

42. Burton. Zonzifior, 1: 464; Newman, p. 31; O'Sullivan-Beare, "Report," PP 

1901, xLviii, 173. p. 21. At best, women were aJIcn^ to stop working for only a month 
before delivery and for a month afterward. Christie, "Slavery," p. 47, and O’Sullivan* 
Beare, p. 31. 
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“Welcome.” Masters generally avcrided the harsh words for slaves, 
watumna in Swahili or abd in Arabic, and used watoio, “children,” or 
xoatu wangu, “my people.” Slaves referred to master and mistress as 
bwana and bibi, or else used the diminutives, kibwana and kibibi.^^ Such 
terminology does not mean that slaves were treated as family members, 
but it does imply that master*slave relationships were rationalized in 
terms of the patriarchal structure of the family. 

Holidays were occasions for the masters to display generosity toward 
their slaves and for the slaves to express deference in their acceptance 
of hospitality. On the important holidays, the master staged a celebra* 
tion for the beneht of his slaves. Animals were slaughtered, and meat 
and other food distributed at the master's house.^^ In Zanzibar town, 
however, slaves would “carouse and junket in their own quarter of 
town, each clan from the mainland keeping itself distinct.” These 
feasts were part of a general pattern of largess that was characteristic of 
Omanis, as well as Idamic beliefs that it was incumbent on the rich to 
give alms to the poor. Generosity was pan of the sense of hierarchy. 

The routine of greetings and festivals symbolized the many elements 
of dependence. The slaveowner was at the apex of a social group. How 
indelible an impression growing up within such a group could make 
emerges from the in-depth interviews Margaret Strobel has done with a 
Swahili woman of Mombasa, Bi Kaje.^^ The focus of social interaction 
was Bi Hindi, whcwby exercising her property rights under Islamic 
law—had acquired slaves, farms, and houses and had attracted the 
allegiance of free kinsfolk. Bi Kaje's father was free, in terms of law 
and status, but essentially dependent on Bi Hindi, overseeing her farm, 
trading at her behest, and belonging to the group gathered around 
her. Bi Kaje's mother was a concubine, who knew the world of both the 
free and the slaves in Bi Hindi's household. Bi Kaje knew the thirty 
slaves and several waungwana well. The slaves participated together in 
weddings and other rituals; they were inculcated with Bi Hindi's no¬ 
tions of what “civilized” behavior was in a Swahili household—although 
some preferred their own rituals and forms of expression—and they 
received benefits—a wedding ceremony like that of the free, manumis- 

45. Krapf, Suahtit Dictionary, pp. 202. 331; Imer-ienitorial Committee, Staruiard Oic- 
tiomry, pp. 420-21; Beech. Life*' (see n. >7. above). 

44. W€win€r,Dic Hausskiavcret in OsUrfrUia, p. 31. In the Southern United States, mas¬ 
ters took such expressions of deference very seriously and their absence as a major 
breach. Genovese, HoU^ 

45. Last to Mathews. 22 February 1900, PP 1901. xlviii. 173. p. 5; Schmidt, p. 30; 
MAL 24, 34. 45; MSA 12. Such feasts were also important to slaves in the United 
States South. Stampp, Tfu Peculiar Institution, p. 365. 

46. Burton, i: 366. 

47- Strobel. “Interaction " 
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sion, assistance in old age—from Bi Hindi. Within the group»the free 
were clearly differentiated from the slaves, yet conformity to social 
norms—especially for concubines or chose born into the household— 
narrowed the gap. 

For all the social familiarity and reliance on Bi Hindi's patronage, 
economic life was starkly impersonal: half the slaves did not even work 
within the social group, but were hired out to others, remitting their 
wages to Bi Hindi. Social intimacy did not negate economic exploita¬ 
tion; both were part of a highly authoritarian structure couched in a 
familial ideology. The family, in many historical contexts, has provided 
the imagery to make subordination appear in a normative framework, 
to stress that the power of those on top is being exercised for the good 
of those on the bottom.^® 

The Muslim patriarch—extending protection and generosity to his 
dependents—was the crucial figure of the slaveholders' ideology. That 
a woman, like Bi Hindi in Mombasa or Bi Salima bind Masudi in Ma- 
lindi, could be the leader of a social group underlines the great impor¬ 
tance of property to social relations. Coastal society rigidly excluded 
women from political office, and it placed a high value on a man’s con¬ 
trol over the women—wives, concubines, daughters, and other kin—in 
his household. High status was often associated with the seclusion of 
women. Yet what counted above all was having dependent followers, 
and property was a means of acquiring them. Women generally held 
less of it than men, and the restraints on their actively controlling it 
were great; but those who succeeded in utilizing property effectively 
could even find freeborn men eager to accept a position of clientage.^* 
From the point of view of the slaves, such a woman was not merely 
profiting from her property rights; she was the head of a group of 
dependent persons.*® 

For slaves, the personal and multifaced ties of dependence could 
rarely be avoided. Without belonging to a unified group under the 


48. For an insightful discu&sion oi the uses of the image of the family to justify vio- 
lence toward subordinate people, see Michael Wallace. ‘‘Paternalism and Violence," in 
Philip. P. Wiener and John Fisher, eds.. yioience ond Aggression in the History of Ideas (New 
Brunswick, N.J., 1974). pp. 203-20. 

49. In Malindi. men owned ^xHit seven limes as many mashamba as did women (a/c. 
Malindi). On patriarchy, see Sirobel, "Mu^im Women." pp. 49-50. 

50. The ‘'paternalistic" position of women slaveowners held true in all but the political 
sense. Male informants in Malindi, induding one brought up in Bi Salima's household, 
spoke of her strong conirc^ over her pUniaiions, her leadet^ip in the household, her 
rc^e in raising—as Swahili families often do—the children of ocher parents, and her gen¬ 
erosity. They used much the same terms as they did in describing men in similar rdes. 
They hastened to add that her behavior was most unusual: cxiJy one other woman, in 
these accounts, exerdsed such active control over her prx^rty. 
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master or mistress, slaves would have stood alone in a society where 
people interaaed as members of groups, not as individuals. For 
slaveowners, such ties were part of heshima, part of the ideological 
foundations of their power and status. 

In the face of economic, social, and cultural subordination, some 
slaves rebelled. But more sought as much independence as they could 
find within a paternalistic system. The very strength of the bonds of 
dependence made its possible for such independence to exist without 
threatening the social or ideological basis of the slaveholders' position. 


Independence under Slavery 

Slaves on the East African coast, even those whose working lives were 
rigidly controlled, had a certain amount of living space once their day's 
labor was done. For them, it provided more than a brief respite— 
namely, a chance to acquire a small degree of economic autonomy, to 
create a social life among themselves, and to resist, as individuals and 
as a group, the idea that they were inferior members of their owners' 
society. 

Slaves, even those engaged in gang labor, were left alone to a consid¬ 
erable extent after they had completed their assigned ngwe or other 
task. The regimented home*life of many slave plantations in the 
Americas was unknown on the East African coast. Visitors to rural 
parts of Zanzibar saw slave huts scattered around the plantations, dis¬ 
persed among the clove trees and the plots that were used by the slaves 
themselves. On the plantation of one of the largest landlords of 
Pemba—where the dove industry was the most intense—there was no 
one slave quarter, but only slave huts "dotted all over the place." 
Similarly, daves in Malindi lived scattered among the mashamba in 
clusters of two or three huts, or else in small villages containing only 
slaves. Each family had its own house, which they generally built them¬ 
selves. By custom, masters had no right to enter a slave's hut unless in a 
"very extreme case, such as searching for a runaway." ** In the Mom¬ 
basa area, slaves often lived in villages containing slaves owned by 
various masters. They were governed by a slave headman elected by 
their own elders. He was expected to arrest any suspected criminals 
and send them to Mombasa for trial.^^ 

5>. Mackenzie. “Report on Slavery and the ^ve-Trade,** p. 75; Fitzgerakl. TravHs, p. 
516; Baumann, Soruidor, p. 5a; GtmMier, Notice surVisUdf Zanzibar, p. 8. 

52- Fitzgerald. Travels, pp. 20-21,32, 54; MAL 24. t6. 28, 35, 38, 50. 

53. Hardinge, “Report,” PP 1898, lx, 199, p. 6; Hardinge to Salisbury, 12 April 1896, 
PP 1896, ux, 41, p. 91. Slave Villages were also noted in the Vanga and Lamu areas. 
McKay, “Southern Kenya Coast” p. 155; Ylvisaker, “Lamu Archipela^,*' p. 98. 
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Urban slaves also had considerable autonomy. While house servants 
often lived with their masters, a visitor reported that they streamed into 
and out of the houses. Vibarua. mahamali. and artisans often lived in 
their own homes. As they became increasingly numerous in Zanzibar 
town, especially in the 1870s, a quarter of town where slaves were con¬ 
centrated took shape. Some Hadramis. who worked in the port them¬ 
selves or owned the port workers, also lived there, as did many slaves 
who had been freed by their masters and gravitated to the open envi¬ 
ronment of the lown.*^ The combination of a high concentration of 
slaves and freed slaves in one section of town would likely have deeply 
frightened the citizens of a city in the Old South.^^ 

Many slaves in Mombasa also lived on their own. often in houses they 
built on land rented or borrowed from Swahili or Arab landowners. 
The landlord was usually not the owner of the slave, and slaves of dif¬ 
ferent masters often lived on the same plot, interspersed among Arabs, 
Swahili, and freed slaves. As in Zanzibar, a large portion of such slaves 
congregated in a particular quarter of the town.^* 

It is clear that the number of slaves who rented house plots was quite 
large, thanks to a list of rentals by Mombasa’s leading landlord, Salim 
bin Khalfan Al-Bu$aidi, dating from 1899. As Table 6:2 indicates, a 
disproportionate number of female slaves rented such plots. Their 
numbers probably reflect women’s importance as house servants—both 

TABLE 6:2 

Lessees of Urban Land of Saum bin Khalfan. Mombasa, 1899 



Women 

Men 

Slaves 

165 

69 

Freed slaves 

139 

53 

Waungwana 


IM 

Totals 

393 

276 


Source: Registers AS) and AS 2 . Land OfBce. Mombasa. 


54. Kersten, 1: 78; Christie. ChoUra, pp. 360.366. On freed slaves, see below. 

55. Wade, SUoffry m the Cities. The combinaikm of slaves and freed slaves was espe¬ 
cially worrisome to Southern slaveowners. Eugene D. Genovese. The Slave Slates of 
North Amerkain Cohen and Greene, cdi., Neiihtr Stave Nor Free, pp. <58-77. 

56. This was Mji Mpya. New Town. These Irving patterns arc evident in a large 
number of deeds hied in Reg., Msa. A typical deed of s^e of a plot would mention that 
the house of "Maiki. slave of Kassim bin Rashid EJ-Mazrui** was on the property. Deeds 
that induded descriptions of boundaries c^ten mentioned that a slave was a neighbor. 
See. for example. 47A, 55A. 59A. 147A 189s. 71A 1894. 661A and G62A 1897. Of Bi 
Hindi’s slaves, six lived in her house, nirK in houses on her land or farms, and fifteen in 
houses they purchased, rented, or were given. Strobel, "Interaction.** p. 10. 
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to their owners and for hire—but the figures show that many slave 
women had sufficient economic and social independence to rent land 
for their homes.*^ Some slave men were in a position to do so as well, 
but a higher proportion of men prt^bly stayed on the mashamba, 
since Mombasa lacked the large corps of port laborers that Zanzibar 
possessed. Among waungwana, men frequently rented land, but 
women did so less often than slave women. The low status of the latter 
put them beneath the restrictive Islamic notions of seclusion, permit¬ 
ting them—along with men—to have a chance to build a home of their 
own. 

Unlike the case of the coast, the increasing scale and intensity of 
plantation agriculture in the Americas tended to subject slaves to more 
restrictive living arrangements. Both slave villages and the independent 
houses in the towns were different from slaves' housing in parts of the 
New World. On some plantations in the Southern United States, slaves 
lived in single-family houses at some disunce from their master's eyes, 
but the slave quarters were often placed within sight of the overseer’s 
cottage. Where slaves were being exploited with the greatest intensity, 
as in Cuba during the sugar boom or southern Brazil in the coffee 
boom, slave quarters were closely supervised and even locked at 
night.Some urban slaves lived on their own, but many others lived in 
barracks or in their master's enclosed compound.^* In East Africa 
slaves could spend their leisure house in a place that was their own. 

Similarly, the restrictions on freedom of movement that became char¬ 
acteristic of Western plantation societies did not apply in East Africa. 
In the British West Indies, market day was virtually the only time slaves 
were free to leave the plantation, and most areas had pass laws and 
other means of controlling the movements of slaves.*® Visitors to Zan¬ 
zibar were surprised by the extent of the physical mobility of slaves. 
Especially on Thursdays and Fridays—the two free days granted plan¬ 
tation slaves—they came to Zanzibar town in large numbers, bringing 
many items they had grown or made in their free time—fruit, vegeia- 

57. Cities in the Southern United States also had a high proportion of female slaves. 
Wade, p. 25. 

58. Quarters were sometimes locked in the United Stales as well, and they were pa¬ 
trolled in certain situations. Blassingame. p. 43. See also Stampp, p. 292; Fogel and 
Engerman, 1: 115-16; Stein, pp. 154. 168; Knight, p. 68; and G<^eia, 5 javr Soctrfy m ihe 
British Lfeward hUktids. p. 184. Tlie trend toward restriaing slaves' lives is emphasized by 
Wood. Black Majmty. 

59. Wade. pp. 55-79; Starobin. Industriai Slavery m the Old South, pp. 57-62. 

60. Goveia. p. 259; Patterson, The Sociology cf Slavery, pp. 224-30; Siampp. p. 149. 
E>e$pite all these restriaions, slaves still managed to visit friends and relatives on neigh¬ 
boring plantations. 
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bles, tobacco* mats* and the like. An “immense’’ number of slaves filled 
the streets. The market was a social center for the slaves as well as a 
place to sell goods.®* 

Burton was shocked at the extent to which slaves could roam around 
and behave as they wished: “The impudence and audacity of the wild 
slaves almost passed belief.” He felt that they were a danger to public 
order, walking into open houses and carrying off goods or committing 
robberies at night. Another visitor to the town was surprised to see 
Negroes, presumably slaves, walking around with spears. In plantation 
areas, rival gangs of slaves sometimes fought each other with sticks, 
stones, and occasionally muskets. Pemba was also troubled by roaming 
bands of armed slaves.®* Christie, however, found violent crime even 
more rare than in “civilized countries,” and noted that petty theft was 
the only common crime. Even drunkenness was rare. But Kirk claimed 
drunkenness was common among slaves. If true, this would be a 
serious breach of Islamic norms and indicate the limited control mas¬ 
ters had over their slaves. Perhaps Burton and Kirk simply assumed 
that the lower orders of society would necessarily behave badly if their 
betters did not keep a constant eye on (hem. Likewise, slaves in Malindi 
were able to walk around and go to town as they wished. In some cases, 
slaves living away from centers of population were given guns to pro* 
tect themselves against wild animals.®® 

This freedom of movement and assembly, as well as the opportunity 
for slaves to obtain weapons, could get out of hand. In 1880, a larger 
number “of the better class of slaves” in Mombasa went off to some dis* 
tant plantations for three days of “feasting and firing guns and consult¬ 
ing together.” Their masters feared a rebellion but had no idea what to 
do about it. it came to nothing, but one can imagine that in the same 
circumstances slaveowners in the Americas would have had a clear idea 
of what to do.®^ In general, the slaves’ independence caused little con¬ 
sternation. After all, if slaveowners could count on the loyalty of their 
slaves in fighting their political engagements for them, they should not 

61. Journal of Lieutcnani Christopher. 1843. ind. Bombay to Secret Conuniuee, no. 

54. July 1843, Ind. Off., L/P&S/y6o; Ri^^. ‘"Repon,'* p. 534; Christie, pp. 

318-19. In the West Indies, some areas allowed slaves to partidpaie In analogous mar¬ 
kets, notably in Jamaka. but some restricted such activities. Patterson, pp. 224-30; Go- 
veia. p. 159. 

62. Burton, Zaruib<ir. 1: 465-66: Ruschenberger, Voyage Round the World, p. 38. 
Farler to Mathews, 26 January 1900. PP 1901. xtviii, 173. p. 7. 

63. Christie, “Slavery/' pp. 42-43; Kirk to Granville, 13 December 1872, FXX^P 4206, 
p. 109; Newman, Bdnani, p. 133; MAL 34. 

64. Menzies (o Wright, 18 June 1880; CMS CA5/M6. In the Americas, fear of assem¬ 
bly was paniculaHy acute. Wade, p. 158; Stein, p. 204. 
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have feared dire consequences from letdng their slaves move around as 
they wished during their free time. 

Freedom of movement and residence was of course greatest for 
those slaves not tied to the system of plantation labor common in Zan* 
zibar and Malindi. Farm workers who paid ijara or a proportion of the 
crops did not have to see their masters very often. Day laborers^ as indi¬ 
cate earlier* often lived on their own and found work for themselves. 
In extreme cases, the bonds of slavery could become very weak. A cara* 
van porter told his European employer that he had gone on the safari 
against his owner's wishes, and, thinking ahead to his master's claim to 
half his pay, he cockily asked, "Who can prevent me from eating it all 
up?" ^ many urban slaves enlisted in caravans that in 1878 hamali 
labor became scarce. European merchants complained that slaves left 
without consulting their masters, while some slaveowners threatened to 
sell off their slaves unless measures were taken to prevent them from 
leaving on caravans. Nothing was done and the problem continued into 
the 1890$.*^ Rashid bin Hassani, a slave of Bibi Zem Zem, had his own 
house and kept the wages he earned doing odd jobs. In his own words, 
he was "merely under Bibi Zem Zem's protection." 

Even on clove plantations, the looseness of supervision sometimes 
presented slaves with opportunities to sell cloves to Indians behind 
their masters' backs at a price below that which their owners were ask¬ 
ing. The Sultan tried to order all Indians to stay out of the plantation 
areas, but his power of enforcement was too weak and the role of the 
middlemen too essential for the ban to be effective.On the mainland, 
a number of cases eventually came before colonial courts involving 
slaves who had lived as free men without having been legally manumit¬ 
ted. The courts had trouble deciding whether the person had in fact 
been freed.These instances represent one end of a spectrum, but in 

65. Paul Reichard. Deuisch-Ostt^riki: Das Lind und Seim Bewohner (Leipzig; 1899), p. 
478. A dave who was working on a dhow that had to be repaired, hired himself out to 
another vessel, receiving (he usual rate for a free sailor. He had already visited Arabia 
twice. Kirk considered this degree of freedo m (ypkal for slaves working as sailors. Kirk 
(o Granville, la July 1873. FOCP 4307, p. 112. 

66. Memorial by nine European merchants to the Sultan, ind. Kirk to Derby. 9 Jan* 
uary 1878. FOCP 3928. p. 307; Norman R. Bennett. Studies m East African History (Bos¬ 
ton, 1963), pp. 44 - 45 ' 

67. Rash^, p. 79. 

68. Seyyid ^rgash to Churchill, 31 Oaober 1871, ind. Churchill to Wedderbum, 17 

November 1870, Ind. Off., Sbves in Jamaica also sold their masters* sugar, 

and this resulted in the passage oS many ordinances restricting the market activities of 
slaves. Patterson, p. 924. 

69. Abdulla bin Mahomed vs.Juma bin Farajaila, Civil Appeal 98 of 1911, Kenya Law 
Reports, 4: 68-71 ;d. M. Jeevanjee and Co., vs. The Crown, Civil Appeal 30 of 1915. in ibid., 
6: 86-89, 183-^7. 
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general the masters* control over their slaves* non working activities was 
limited. No slaveowning class ever succeeded in making slavery into a 
total institution, but slaves on the East African coast had somewhat 
more living space than their counterparts in the Americas. 

From the slaves* point of view, flexibility of living arrangements was 
not simply accepted as a generous gift from the master. Nor did they 
view their dependence in the same terms as their owners did. For 
them, as for American slaves, paternalism marked the boundaries 
within which they could struggle to live their own lives and establish 
their own values. 

The slaves made use of the limited opportunides they had to gain a 
modicum of economic independence outside of the master-slave rela- 
donship. Of course, the thrust of the plantadon system was to develop 
economic dependence, not just by force but by the provision of plots on 
the master*s land and by opportunides for advancement within the plan¬ 
tation hierarchy. Islamic law narrowly defined slaves' economic rights: 
any property acquired by a slave belonged to the master and could be 
taken by him at will.^^ 

In actual practice, slaves in East Africa had more freedom to engage 
in economic activities and acquire modest amounts of money than they 
had by law. The theoretical right of the master to seize his slave's prop¬ 
erty at any time was exercised mainly at the ume of the slave's death. In 
Zanzibar, Christie claimed, some slaves were wealthy. Even in the clove 
areas of Pemba, slaves could earn and keep a few pice by cutdng fire¬ 
wood and selling it in the nearby village or by weaving mats for use in 
the drying of cloves.^* Not only did they grow their own food in their 
spare dme, but they could earn a little money by selling produce in the 
market. Most likely, urban slaves, who kept a portion of their earnings, 
had the best chance to accumulate money. Like other Zanzibaris who 
had acquired some wealth, slaves sometimes purchased other slaves for 
their own use. Slaves could also possess immovable property. 

As in Pemba, the slaves of Malindi could earn a little money from the 
surplus food they produced on their own small plots. Kirk said that a 

70. Elkins, 

71. Brunschvig, pp. 28-29: Nine. p. 45. 

72. Christie. **SUvery.'* pp. 55, 47; Hardinge 10 Kimberly, 26 February 1895, PP 1895, 
Lxxi, 143. pp. 28-29: Quass. p. 443; O'Sullivan. ^'Report on Pemba,'* 1896, PP 1896. ux. 
395- P 42 

73. Christie. "Slavery,** p. 47: Colomb, pp. 369-70; Speer to Seward. 26 November 
1862, US Consul, 4: Ri^y. ‘^Report,*' p. 334; Rodd to Rc«ebery. 31 December 1895. PP 
1895, LXXI, 143, p. 17; Quass. p. 443; Dcvcreux,/^ Cruise m the '^orgm^, p. 107; Deed of 
sale a house by a slave to Bishop Tozer, 1865, in Gray Papers. Cambridge University 
Library, box 28. 
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slave could earn $10-12 per year from a plot, while a couple could get 

$30.^^ 

The registers of transactions kept in Mombasa from 1891 onward 
contain a rich record of the economic activities of slaves. Slaves bought 
and sold houses, town land, and farmland. Most of these purchases and 
sales were modest, but some were substantial by contemporary stan¬ 
dards.^^ Such property was often obtained by purchase from the slave’s 
own savings, but occasionally, especially in the case of concubines, the 
plots were gifts of the master.^* At least in theory, slaves could only sell 
land with the permission of their masters, but sometimes they even sold 
their masters’ land, and courts later had problems determining which 
property legally belonged to the slave and which to the master. 

Slaves could also borrow money from Indian. Arab, or Swahili 
moneylenders, often mortgaging property as security. There are cases 
on record of a slave lending money to free men.^^ Most of these loans 
were small, but some deeds indicated that the slaves were conducting 
businesses of their own. Juma bin Nasib borrowed $504 from the Im¬ 
perial British East Africa Company in 1892. repayable in one year, and 
mortgaged his shamba, three cows, and his dhow.^* Another slave of 
the same master borrowed $30 plus 140 pounds of ivory, and later $92 
from two separate Indians. A dhow captain of slave status obtained 
credit for 140 pounds of ivory and 70 pounds of giraffe horn from the 
town's leading Omani moneylender, mortgaging a house in Mombasa 
and a shamba outside of the city.^^ A slave of a Zanzibari was appointed 
to be his master’s agent and supervisor of his master’s slaves at Mam- 

74. Kirk to Granville, 6 November 1S75, PP 1874, PP* 101-os. 

75. Bokeit bin Khais sokJ land worth $330 in Mombasa in 1698. 363A 1898, Reg., Msa. 
In Malindi, one Yusuf bin Kombo claimed that he inherited a 150-acre plot from his fa¬ 
ther, who was the slave of a Bajuni. The government allowed the claim, but MaJindi scut- 
tJebut says that Yusuf had claimed his master's land after abolition, a/c taGD of 1914. A 
loan of $1078 to Faraji. slave of Komboro bin Mwenye Uvi, a Swahili of Mombasa, was 
the eighth largest transaction in a series of 566 deeds. 4B 1893, Msa. 

76. a/c 88. 89M 1913, 107D 1915 (Malindi); a/c t 9 of 1992 (Mambnii); and 101A 
1898, 54A 1906, Reg., Msa. 

77. Opinion of the Kadi of Kenya, Sheikh Suliman bin Ali, hied with a/c aoN of 1915 
(Mombasa); a/c 17. 19, 90, 94. 95, 41, 48 N of 1915 (Mombasa); Mohmai fnn Mansur vs. 
/Administrator General East Africa, Civil Cause 154 <A 1917, Resident Magistrate's Court, 
Mombasa; Taltb bin Mwenye Jaha, tMin cf Sud bin Muslm vs. Mishi wa Abdulla, Civil Cause 
662 of 1911, Town Magistrate's Court, M<xnbasa. 

78. Hassan bin Ismail, from Kilwa, borrowed about $10 from Abd Salam bin Aihman, 
slave of Zaharan bin Sheikh, due in three mmths, and mortgaged his house in Mombasa. 
97A 1904, Reg.. Msa. See al«> 19B 1893 and 5B 1896. 

79. The deed is dated 1889. 151A 1892. Juma. slave of bind Ali bind Khamis Al- 
Mandhry. also owned a dhow. 199B 1899. 

80. 56A 1893; 56A 1893; 398A 1892. Johari, '"servant" of an Arab, borrowed over 800 
pouruls of ivory. aooB 1897. 
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brui. Meanwhile, he traded on his own account and accumulated much 
property.^ ‘ Another slave appointed a free Swahili as his agent to col* 
lect fifteen peices of ivory that were due him.®* The records also men¬ 
tion a partnership among a free person, a slave, and a freed slave. I 
have seen records of thirteen transactions by this trio, together or indi¬ 
vidually. They borrowed money four times, in amounts varying from 
$51 to $375, mortgaging various mashamba, houses, daggers, and per¬ 
sonal effects as collateral, and gained financing for ivory deals on nine 
occasions, for quantities of ivory between one-half and ten frasilas. 
They obtained these loans from an assortment of Indians, Arabs, and 
Swahili.” 

The activities of these slave-entrepreneurs indicate the possibilities 
open to slaves, not a large-scale participation in business. Table 6:3 
compares the transactions executed by slaves with those of free Arabs 
and Swahili, as recorded in the Mombasa deed registers. Overall, slaves 
were involved in under 5 percent of the transactions recorded. The 
properties they bought and sold were very modest, and the higher 
average values for loans they raised represent the work of a small 

TABLE 6:3 

Transactions by Slaves, Mombasa 

By Slaves By Arabs and Swahili 


Type of Transaction 

Number 

Mean Value 
(fis) 

Number 

Mean Value 

(Rs) 

Bought urban property * 

30 

52 

146 

263 

Bought shamba * 

8 

66 

119 

252 

Sold urban property * 

so 

64 

276 

420 

Sold shamba * 

4 

52 

186 

430 

Borrowed against property • 

9 

200 

159 

509 

Borrowed—no collateral 

12 

453 

202 

453 

Borrowed ivory 

17 t 

—* 

111 

— 


* Based on 20 % sample o( the A-senes, 1891 - 1905 . Others based on B-senes, 100 % 
samite, 1892 - 1899 , after which B-series was no kmger kept. 

t Includes all the ivory transactiortt the ino mentioned in the text. 


8i. The master's son seized mudi of die property and was sued by Junta. The case was 
pending at the time the letter describing it was written, and the outcome is unknown. 
Weaver to Craufurd, 13 January 1899, CP/i/74/43. 

8s. 54B 1894. See also 15SB 1899. 

83. The three were named Rubea bin Juma, slave of the Kilih nibe of the Mombasa 
Swahili, Fundi Khamis, freed slave of All bin Salim AJ-Timami, and Masai bin Mtwana. a 
man from the coast of Tanzania, whose name suggests he xni^t have been of slave origin 
himself, s, 17, 141, 180, 207. 253, 254 B 1894: 5, 6, 9B 1898; iiB 1899; 8, S38A 1894. 
On the activities of a rkh slave in Vanga, see McKay, pp. 118-19. 
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number of traders. The registers, however, probably underestimate the 
participation of slaves, for they were the furthest removed from the 
ways of the colonial bureaucracy and had the least valuable properties. 
Moreover, many transactions probably occurred between slaves and 
their masters or between two slaves, and would be handled infor* 
mally.®^ Nevertheless, the evidence of entrepreneurial initiative by 
some slaves does not negate the fact that the overwhelming majority 
were poor, 

Even those slaves who did accumulate some property could not be 
sure of passing it on to their children, since the property of a deceased 
slave passed to his master. A number of documents indicate that prop¬ 
erty was in fact inherited this way—which may well have reduced the 
incentives for slaves to amass wealth.** So deeply ingrained were these 
rules of inheritance that over twenty years after the abolition of slave 
status, ex-masters were still successfully claiming to be their former 
slaves' heirs.** 

That slaves bought and sold their homes and farms, borrowed 
money, and traded, despite the labors they had to perform for their 
masters, indicates how much they wanted to minimize their economic 
dependence. To buy a house and a shamba was to reduce one's reliance 
on the master's fulhlling his obligations. Economic aaivities were sym¬ 
bolic, as well as practical, acts. For the objects of economic transactions 
to instigate them was a demonstration of personal initiative and ability 
outside of the slaves' demeaning rote in the social order. 

Culturally and ideologically, slaves did not fully internalize their posi¬ 
tion as subordinate members of their master's society. They did not to¬ 
tally accept the notion that their owners' culture was the only standard 
of civilization, and at the same time they denied that slaves, by defini¬ 
tion, failed to meet those standards. 

One of the most important expressions of cultural continuity was 
dance. Every Friday night, after a day of rest, the slaves of the Malindi 
area came into town from the plantations. They congregated with 

84. Lodhi claims that in Zanzibar, high-ranking slaves lent money to iheir juniors, 
without contracts or interest. Lodhi. p. 15. 

85. MeT'warui tfi Mu<rmbu>a vs. Me'Mtwona In Mtwmbwo, Civil Case 430 of 1908. Town 
Magistrate's Court. Mombasa; Taiib bin Mwenye Jaha uon Sud bin Muslim El’KUmdini vs. 
Mishi wa Abdulla. Civil Case 662 of 1911. Town Magistrate's Court. Mombasa; a/c 84 of 
1925. SsD of 1914. 132M. 140M of 1913 (MaJirKii); a/c 48N of 1916 (Mombasa); and 
Reg.. 42B 1896, 61B 1898, 83B 1899. 888A >894. 

86. MSA 14. The Mamii let some of their slaves work on their own and then daimed 
the estate when the slave died, although they had ocher slaves working under closer 
supervision. Rashid bin Salim to Hinde. 89 October 1908. CP/1/62/46; and notes on an 
interview with Rashid bin Salim. 1908. ibid. 
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Other slaves who came from the same pans of the interior of East 
Africa and danced the traditional dances of their home areas. Eventu* 
ally, some of these dances became incorporated into Swahili culture, 
being danced by slaves and waungwana ^ike.^' Dances were also part 
of Zanzibari slave society, and slaves in Zanzibar had work-songs as 
well, which they sang in unison as they worked in town.^^ 

The continuing importance of female initiation ceremonies among 
slaves points to the ambiguity of their cultural position. For waung¬ 
wana, sexual maturity was a private matter. While a slave woman 
(called a same) was often employed to instnia a freeborn girl in sexual 
matters, the onset of puberty occasioned no ceremonies. The sexual in¬ 
struction of slave girls was handled by makungwi (singular Aun^zri), slave 
women who belonged to an initiation society and were trained by older 
members. While a member of this association might also serve as a 
somo to a free girl, that reladonship was individual. With slaves, pu¬ 
berty was marked collectively under the direction of makungwi. 

Strobel argues that the female puberty rites were amalgams of the 
related practices of the peoples who provided the coast with most of its 
slaves. The waungwana scorned these rites and did not let their daugh¬ 
ters participate in them. The slaves who were involved affirmed their 
belief in the rituals of their homelands, in the face of the disdain of 
their owners. For makungwi, membership in an initiation society pro¬ 
vided a way to express solidarity with other slave women and to aspire 
to leadership roles outside of the structures of cultural and social de¬ 
pendence. Only well after abolition—and to a lesser extent than with 
slave dances—did initiation ceremonies attraa waungwana women.^^ 
Slave dances and initiation rites provided alternative cultural values 
and forms of association to slaves. Yet coastal slaves did not develop a 
clearly defined subculture. The boundaries remained unclear: even 


87. MAL 24. 34, 55. One informant had played as a muscian at dances of former 
slaves, playing both coastal and Nyasa musk <MSA 37). The dances of slaves in Malindi 
are described at some length by a former district ofheer there, R. Skene, in “Arab and 
Swahili Dances and Ceremonies."youmo/ the Royai ArUhropohgical InstUuu 47 (1917): 
418-20, and were also mentk>r>ed by New, Ltfe, tVandermgs and Labours in Eastern Africa, 
p. 66. Strobe] argues that certain wedding dances popular in Mombassa were brought 
there by slaves. Slave women had their own dances, whkh they performed among them¬ 
selves, but certain styles later became more widely diffused. **Wedding Celebrations/’ pp. 
28-41. Dances and songs were features of every Western slave society as well, although 
slaves’ freedom to congregate was sometimes more restricted. Geveia, p. 184; Stein, p. 
204: Genovese,pp. 569-73. 

88. Godfrey Dale, The Peoples of Zaniibar (London, 1920), p. 16; Charmetant, D'Alger a 
Zanzibar, pp. 142-43; Schmidt, 75-76. On the mainland opposite Zanzibar, slaves also 
performed the dances their h^nelands. Baumann. Usambara, p. 62. 

89. Strobd, '’Muslim Women," pp. 282-87. and "Interaction," pp. 14-17. 
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slaves who fully participated in dances and rituals of the hinterland 
were also involved in Islam and other basic elements of coastal society. 
Other slaves responded more to the pressures toward acculturation. To 
celebrate puberty privately could be part of a process of raising one's 
status. Slaveowners gave enough recognition to slaves—especially to 
those living in or bom into the *household—who became familiar with 
the ways of the coast to make such efforts meaningful. 

The dangers that a strong subculture might have posed to the 
slaveowners' cultural hegemony helps explain why coastal slavehold* 
ers did in fact show such interest in acculturating their slaves, and 
why—unlike planters in the Southern United States—they rewarded 
slaves who had learned their standards. For ties of dependence to re* 
tain their primacy, the des among the slaves could not be allowed to 
grow too tight. 

We still need to know much more about the origins of rites, myths, 
forms of expression, and symbols in Swahili culture and more about 
how different groups within Swahili society understood and manipu¬ 
lated these elements of culture. The available evidence suggests that 
slaves realized that improving their precarious position in society de¬ 
pended on mastering the ways of the society they had been brought 
into, but that it was equally necessary, in order to protect themselves 
against their owners' claims to superiority, that they develop a life 
among themselves and reaffirm the value of their own cultural heri¬ 
tage. The evidence also shows that cultural interaction was not a one¬ 
way process: slaves gave as well as received. The cosmopolitan culture 
of the coast was enriched, not just by immigrants from Asia, but by 
slaves brought against their will from the deep interior of Africa. 

At the same time, the most central element of the Swahili and Arab 
slaveowners' culture and ideology—Islam—could itself be turned from 
an underpinning of patriarchy into a defense of spiritual equality. Re¬ 
ligious ideology, as Genovese points out, ^'invariably is politically ambig¬ 
uous.” If conversion brought slaves into the masters* ideological orbit 
and widened the gap between old and new slaves, it also created the 
basis for a challenge to the slaveowners' notions of their own religious 
superiority. 

Slaves in the Southern United Slates used Christian themes—often 
combined with African elements—to celebrate the small joys within 
great suffering, to understand their masters' violation of Christian 
principles, to cope with natural as well as human misfortune, and to 

90. This ambiguity undoubtedly caused the confusion among American slaveowners 
about the value and danger of ccmi verting slaves 10 Qirisuanity. Stxne thought religion 
would teach slaves their place, others that it would make them forget it. In a sense, both 
were right. Genovese,p. 181. 
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provide a basis for collective strength. One only wishes that so much 
could be said about the East African coast, but no documents, so far as 
I know, give a slave's version of Islam in the nineteenth century. The 
best insights come from studies of coastal religion in the twentieth cen* 
tury and show how people of slave descent confronted the strong 
legacy of inferiority which slavery left. How fully these analyses apply 
to an earlier era is unclear, but they do suggest how people who were 
defined as ''inferior" within a particular cultural tradition dealt ideolog* 
ically with the concept of subordination. 

EUZein has shown how the descendants of masters and slaves in 
Lamu have used the Creation myth to bolster their conflicting notions 
of status. The waungwana claim that God created three colors of dust. 
Slaves are structurally associated with black dust and Europeans with 
red—both are connected with earthly impulses, with being close to na¬ 
ture. The free are associated with white dust, heavenly light, and pu¬ 
rity. 

The children of slaves, on the other hand, play down the distinctions 
among the kinds of dust, and stress the purity of belief. If Adam, God's 
own creation, could turn against Him, then anyone can do so. Con¬ 
versely. the more love people have for the Prophet, the greater their 
purity.*’ In short, the two sides stress different elements of the same 
basic myth to make opposite points: that religious purity is a matter of 
descent and a matter of an individuafs love for the Prophet. 

These conflicting views were manifested during religious ceremonies, 
during which the waungwana, who controlled the mosques and cere¬ 
monies, relegated ex-slaves to positions commensurate with their sup¬ 
posedly inherent impurity. However, around 1891, when a learned and 
well-born religious leader began to allow slaves equal participation in 
ceremonies and even to study the Koran with him. ex-slaves flocked to 
him. In the changing socioeconomic situation of Lamu in the early 
twentieth century, slaves were able to change their religious position by 
actively participating in a movement that stressed their piety rather 
then their descent.” 

A similar development occurred in Bagamoyo. although this time the 
local leader was himself an ex-slave. He rose to prominence not 
through the hierarchy of local scholars, which was closely associated 
with the town's waungwana elite, but through an expanding sufi 
brotherhood, the Qadiriyya. The brotherhood was by no means a 
movement of the lower classes, but in Bagamoyo it represented an al- 


91. El-Zein. pp. 198-318. 

92. Although ihe leader, Sharif Saleh ibn 'AIwi Jamalilil. welcomed slaves as equals in 
religious education and ritual, he still opposed intermarriage with them. Ibid., chap. 3. 
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ternative to a closely knit local elite. Sheikh Ramiya had been a slave 
who was freed in the 1880s and was able to obtain a thorough religious 
education. The rise of the Qadiriyya gave him a chance to prove his 
abilities, and he eventually became the most respected scholar in town. 
His following included many ex-slaves, but it was the extent of social 
change that enabled him to rise to general prominence and gain the 
respect—if reluaani—of waungwana.** 

It was thus possible for slaves to become assimilated into coastal sod* 
ety without internalizing their roles as subordinate members of it. Nor 
did they discard all that was theirs. The descendants of slaves with 
whom I talked on the Kenyan coast were consdous of being coastal 
people and proud of being Muslims, but they also had a strong sense of 
their origins and ccJlective identity. 

1 had expected that wazalia would be sensitive to the sodal inferiority 
which slave descent implied and would therefore be reluaant to admit 
their slave ancestry, hiding behind the broad cover of being ''Waswa- 
hili.*' Instead, my informants of slave origin spoke freely and with 
pride of their origins. They referred to themselves as “Wanyasa*' (sin¬ 
gular Mnyasa), from the home area of most of the slaves. Even slaves 
from other areas accepted this designation. 7 *hey learned from their 
parents about the traditions of their homeland, danced traditional 
dances, and sometimes spoke their home language in addition to Swa¬ 
hili. My old informants were only second-generation coastal people, a 
fact which contributed to the strength of Wanyasa consciousness.^^ 

One informant told me that he had wanted to visit his parents' home 
in what is now Malawi but had been deterred by the cost. A few ex¬ 
slaves made the attempt. Amina binti Muhandu had been carried away 
during childhood and became a slave in Mombasa. In igi 1, four years 
after abolition, she and her husband managed to get to Nyasaland. She 
looked for her relatives but failed to find any. After two years, she 
tried to return to Mombasa, where her children had remained, but she 
was trapped by floods in which her husband died. Neither she nor her 
children could afford to pay for her passage back, and while the bu¬ 
reaucracies of two British colonies discussed her case, Amina died.*^ 
The slave trade had opened up an enormous and tragic gulf between 
people like Amina and their roots. The changes that both the coast and 


93. Nimtz, 

94. MAL 30, 34, 35. 38, 51. 61; MSA 57. 

95. MSA 37; Resident, Port Herald to Superintendant of Native Adairs, Zomba, 6 Oc¬ 
tober 1914; District Commissioner, Momba^, to Provincial Commissioner, Coast. 5 De¬ 
cember 1914; Superintendant of Native Affairs, Zcmiba, to Chief Secretary, Zomba. 29 
October 1914, CP/i/12/270. Another attempt to return home, with no information about 
what happened, is mentioned in Hardinge to Piggott, 13 August 1894, CP/i/Addms 2. 
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the interior had undergone, the passage of time, the dislocation of 
people, and the large distances involved, as well as the stakes that slaves 
had developed in coastal culture and coastal life, made return impos* 
sible. Still, many slaves retained a sense of where they came from and, 
through the concept of being Wanyasa, expressed the common denom¬ 
inator of their shared identity.” 

Slaves on the East African coast simultaneously experienced a high 
degree of dependence and independence. The two elements appear to 
be contradictory, and in many slave systems they were. Jamaican slaves 
were able to live on their own and farm their own plots when their long 
hours of toil were over; but this largely reflected the planters* indiffer* 
ence to any dimensions of the slaves' lives except the amount of work 
they did. In the Southern United States, many of the aspects of depen¬ 
dence described on the East African coast—concern for material wel¬ 
fare, family forma don, and patterns of deference—were present. Per¬ 
haps intendonally, this emphasis on dependence undermined slaves' 
chances to take care of themselves, even if the slaves still managed to 
forge a sense of community among themselves.*^ However, on the 
coast of East Africa dependence did not imply total control over slaves* 
lives, and independence did not imply indifference. 

Plantation slavery on the East African coast was an extension and 
redefinition of older forms of dependence which shaped reladons 
among the free as well as with the slaves. E)ependence meant periodic 
demonstradons of respect and deference, integration of slaves' families 
into the plantation, an expectadon that slaves would take their master's 
part in polidcal feuds, and above all the presence, preferably on the 
master's property, of people whom he could consider watu wangu. In 
some situadons, as in Malindi, dependence confliaed with the need for 
labor; in Mombasa, having dependents setded on the land was more 
consistent with the demands of the local economy. But everywhere, the 
slaves' need for membership in a group that could provide protecdon, 
land, and integradon into society went far toward maintaining the at¬ 
tachment of slave to master. The slaveowner's control lay in his actually 
fulfilling his role: herein lay the reciprocity of a paternalistic order. 
Force was still important, particularly in maintaining the authority of 


96. To infonnanu of waungwana origin, the term wanyasa was derogatory, emphasiz¬ 
ing that slaves were not full members of coastal society. Wazalia turned this viewpoint on 
its head, hnding pride in thdr hinterland origins as well as in their coastal culture. Above 
alJ, it gave them a sense idendty. 

97. Genovese, '^The Treatment Slaves in Different Countries,** in Foner and Geno¬ 
vese, SUwery in the New Worid» p. 204. See also Patterson, p. 95. Dunn, p. 249, and 
Genovese, passim. 
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(he slaveowner within his plantation, but a tight apparatus of social 
control CO keep an entire class under guard was neither possible nor 
necessary. 

The slaveowners of the Old South came from the most bourgeois so* 
cicty then existing. That they came to enjoy the aristocratic pleasures of 
commanding a dependent following points to the powerful dynamic 
generated by the plantation life; but they could not ignore the society 
around them: the growth of a central government that could provide 
security for individuals, increasing political participation, and ever-ex¬ 
panding geographic mobility. The lives of the slaves had to be carefully 
restricted because the lives of the free were not.” 

Even if the master-slave relationship on the East African coast did 
not strain its historical and societal context as much as slavery in the 
United States, the newly developed plantation society of East Africa 
was still beset by contradiaions and tensions. Owners wanted work as 
well as deference, meted out punishment as well as proteaion, and 
emphasized slaves' cultural and religious distinctiveness as well as their 
similarity. Slaves, faced with the necessity of living in coastal society, 
found they had a niche within it, not as equals but at least as members. 
They also found that they did not have to accept their economic role 
and social position passively, but could—within limits—use their hands 
and minds to obtain a measure of self-reliance in their daily lives. 


Manumission 

Slavery, under Islamic doctrines, was morally and legally sanctioned. 
Yet Islam, like Christianity, was not entirely at ease with slavery.*^ The 
Koran restricted the circumstances under which slaves could be taken, 
and it promised a heavenly reward to the master who freed his slaves. 
The freeing of slaves was particularly encouraged as expiation from 
such offenses as homicide, perjury, and some types of sexual miscon¬ 
duct. Manumission was also a gesture of gratitude for recovery from an 
illness or for other reasons.’” Manumission, however, was an especially 
pious act precisely because it was not required. Since slavery was basic¬ 
ally accepted, the man who freed a slave showed himself to be a man of 
exceptional piety.*®’ 

98. On the increasing restrictioru on the righis of slaves in eighieenih-ceniury South 

Carolina—a process that paralleled increasing exploiuuon and repression, see Wood, 
Bioik Majority. The conncaion between growing freedom for whites and oppression for 
slaves in o^oniaJ Virginia is stressed by Morgan, Stavery. 

99. Franz Rosenthal, Tht Muslim Concept of freedcm (Leiden, i960), p. 89. 

100. Hamilton, The Hedaya, 1: 480; Mazrui. p. 7; W. Arafat. 'Hlie Attitude of Islam to 
Sbvery,*’ The Islamic Quarterly 10 (1966): 14. 

101. As a result of this attitude toward manumission, coastal people had difficulty un¬ 
derstanding the liberation o( slaves by the colmal government. Since their masters had 
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The freed slave enjoyed the legal rights of the free born, although 
the former master remained his patron or guardian. The ex^master 
was legally responsible for overseeing the ex-slave*s marriage arrange¬ 
ments.*®* Ex-slaves could keep and bequeath all the property they ac¬ 
quired after they were freed, but the master was the legal heir in the 
absence of children or certain other categories of heirs.*®* 

In actual practice, a slaveowner had to consider several factors before 
freeing some of his slaves. The conflicting wishes are illustrated by the 
case of Zanzibar's largest slaveowner, the Sultan himself. Seyyid Said's 
will specified that at his death, all his slaves, male and female, should be 
freed, '^excepting those who are at his plantations, for the sake of al¬ 
mighty God and in hope of His mercy”: God’s mercy was very much 
desired, but so too was a large clove harvest. Each freed slave was 
allowed to keep whatever property he or she possessed, and in addidon 
all concubines were given $ 100 each, while other Ethiopian slaves of ei¬ 
ther sex received I50 apiece. Certain Georgian and Ethiopian slaves 
were bequeathed the produce of one of the Sultan's plantauons.*®^ 
Seyyid Bargash freed a few slaves each year, and he too provided that 
at his death all his slaves—except those used in agriculture—be freed. 
They were allowed to keep their homes and personal possessions. In 
addition, each of his town slaves, estimated to number 3,000, was 
bequeathed $10, and the 300 slaves in the army plus the 50 or 60 con¬ 
cubines got $ 900 each. Six houses and seven mashamba were set aside 
to provide for the maintenance of the concubines.*®* These wills con- 

not freed them in accordance with Islamic law, the status of such slaves had changed only 
in terms of the foreign bw. As the govemmeni paid masters compensation, most people 
understood whai had happened as a purchase and referred to sbves who had been freed 
in this manner as ‘‘sbves of the governmenr or “sbves of the Consul.** See Hardinge to 
Kimberley, so February 1S95, PP 1895. lxxi, 145, p. 50, and many deeds in the Mom¬ 
basa registers referring to individuals in this way. 

108. Guardianship, like the ovmership of sbves, passed to the ex^master's heirs after 
his death. It was an even stronger rdationship than dientage uryler Isbmic law, for it 
could not be brc^en even if the ex-master so desired, whereas a patron could terminate a 
rebtionship with a diem. Paul G. Forand, *The Rebtion of the Sbve and the Client to 
the Master or Patron in Medieval Islam," IrUma^ional Journal cf Middle East Studies 8 
(1971): 64-66- 

103. As a result, there were sometimes disputes over whether certain property had 
been acquired before or after the sbve had been freed. Brunschvig, p. 30; Schacht, p. 
133; Mazrul, p. 8. An example of such a dispute is Mohamod 6m Marvw vs. Admmxstralor 
General of East Africa^ CivU Case 154 of 1917, Resident Magistrate's Court, Mombasa. 

104. Translation of the will of Seyyid Said in CogtiJan. “Proceedings,” Ind. Off., 
L/P&^5 /i 45. pp. 35-36. Emphasis added. 

105. These figures are far from exact. Rckhard, p. 475; Kirk to Derby, 87 April 1875. 
FOCP 8915, p. 158; Will Seyyid Bargash, report^ by Euan-Smith, 7 April 1888, Gray 
Papers, Cambridge University Library, box 86; Euan-Smith to Salisbury, 31 May 1888, 
PP 1888, Lxxiv, 855, p. 19. On the im^emencation oi the will, see Portal to Salisbury, 17 
June 1889, FOCP 6010, p. 27. 
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tained many other provisions for aiding the poor and providing for 
prayers and pilgrimages in the name of the deceased; manumission of 
slaves was part of a larger pattern of charity, but it stopped short of 
freeing the slaves who picked the doves. 

Among the Sultan's subjects, manumission was apparently a common 
occurrence, although quandtative evidence is sparse. A French visitor 
reported that fir$t*generadon slaves were usually freed, and that it was 
rare for locally born slaves to die in servitude. Consul Felly believed 
that 50 percent of the slaves landed in Zanzibar were eventually freed. 
The English physician Christie and the German explorer Baumann 
found a large population of freed slaves in Zanzibar.Even as slave 
supplies dwindled in the tSgos, seven hundred voluntary manumis* 
sions were registered with the government during one hve^month 
period. After slavery was abolished and masters became eligible for 
compensauon for slaves freed under government auspices, many mas* 
ters chose instead to free their slaves in the old manner, preferring a 
heavenly compensation to money.The only strong negative evidence 
comes from the time of the great expansion of the clove economy in 
the 1840s. At that time, wrote Hamerton, manumission was '*of uncom* 
mon occurrence." 

On the mainland as well, manumission was not merely an ideal but a 
regular occurrence. The rich records of the Mombasa Land Office 
include a large number of deeds of freedom, wills freeing slaves, and 
records of transactions made by freed slaves. Deeds of freedom—made 
by Arabs, Swahili, and even freed slaves—often invoked the idea of a 
divine reward for an act of generosity: 

Rashid bin Ali bin Rashid ElManthirji declares that he has made 
free his slave named Athman of the Mnyassa tribe ... in consider¬ 
ation to seek from the Most High God an Excellent reward in con¬ 
formity with the saying of the Prophet . . . “whosoever frees a 
slave who is a believer, God has fre^ such a one from every cala- 

106. Christie, '^Slavery," pp. 50-51: Baumann, Sarui^dr, p. 21; Gennain, ^Zanzibar," p. 
547; Pcily to Forbes, 12 February 1862, Pelly Papers, FO 800/234. Thai over 30% of 
slaves freed in Zaruibar after dbokltion were wazalia, dearly shows that manumission was 
far from universal in the first generation. 

107. Rodd to Rosebery, 31 December 1893, PP 1895, Lxxi, 145, p. 17. On Zanzibar 
island, 5,141 slaves were freed by the government between 1897 and 1907, while the gov- 
ernment registered 5468 slaves who had been freed by their masters. However, in 
Pemba, 5.930 slaves were freed by the government and only 754 by their masters. The 
discrepancy may be accounted for by irregularities in registration, but it still suggests that 
the masters of Pemba, with their greater reliance on clove growing and plantation life, 
hung on more tenaciously to their slaves than their more cosmopolitan counterparts in 
Zanzibar. PP 1909, lvi, 581, p. 50. 

108. HamencHi to Aberdeen, 2 January 1844, FO 54/6. 
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mity—the calamity of heilfire—to happiness and comfort.*' . . . 
[No*one shall have power over Athman] except as guardian. [1903] 

Hidaya binti Hoonzi Elchangamwe declares that she has freed her 
slaves Kijate and her daughter Mjakazi, irrevocably freed slaves at 
the date and time this document was drawn; the Liberator accepts 
from God that she will be placed in Paradise and no-one should in¬ 
terfere with them, and she has given them her shamba at 
Changamwe in the distria of Mombasa. [1898] 

One of the many wills freeing slaves upon the master's death revealed 
clearly the dual nature of the slave as a person worthy of the owner's 
generosity and as a transferable object: Mbaruk bin Rashid, the Mazrui 
leader, ordered that three concubines be freed—each was to receive a 
slave as a gift.'‘^ 

On both Zanzibar and the mainland, slaves were often freed as 
atonement for wrongdoing, in gratitude for recovery from an illness, as 
a reward for loyal service, or as a provision of a will. Concubines who 
had borne their master a child were legally entitled to freedom on their 
master’s death.*** Freed slaves received a certificate from the kadi, 
which they often wore in a small silver case around the neck.*** Free¬ 
dom was something to be cherished. 

It was also possible, if the master agreed, for slaves to make a binding 
arrangement by which they would be freed once a certain sum of 
money had been paid to the master.**^ 1 have seen four deeds from 
Mombasa and one from Malindi by which slaves purchased their free¬ 
dom for between $21 and $70. In two other de^s, slaves purchased 

109. 57B 1903; 165A 1907, Reg.. Msa. One Anb woman in Mmnbasa freed fifteen 
slaves by one deed and four more in separate deeds. Some deeds mention that the freed 
slave was a concubine. iS-siB 1911; S5B and 17B 1911; 6sB, 6B, 57B 1903; 5B 14E, 
fioB, 49B, 86B 1904; iB, 35B, 36B, 47B 1905; 15B 30B, 57B, 49B >907. (The deeds 
were hied on the abcwe dates, but were generally wriuen many years before.) The earliest 
deed that 1 have seen dates from 1871 and b hied with the case of Juma bin Farjolia vs. 
Abdalla bin Mtshamed, Gvil Cause 548 oS 1911, Town Court, Mombasa. Slaves were freed 
by deed even after the legal abolition of the status of slavery in Kenya in 1907. See, for 
example, 15B. 16B, 856 A 1911, and 611 A 1908. 

* no. A copy of the will was shown 10 me by William McKay. For other wills, see 89A 
1S93; a9B 1893: 56B 1899; SB 1901. 

111. Christie, **Slavery,'* p. 46; Rigby, ‘‘Report,** p. 334; Colomb. p. 373; Mbsionaires 
d'AJger.i^ Coisaui (Us pays nigres (Paris. 1884), p. 55: Hardinge to Kimb^y, s6 February 
1895, PP 1895. Lxxi, 143, p. 30. 

118. Rigby, '‘Report," pp. 550. 354; Devereux, j>p. 107-06; Niese, p. 45. 

113. These provbions were regulated by Islamic law. Schacht, pp. 48-43; Colomb, p. 
370; Hardinge to Kimberley, 36 February 1895. PP 1895. lxxi, 143, p. 30. Seyyid Said 
apparently issued a decree saying that all able-bodied slaves could free themselves by pay¬ 
ing their owner $100. but thb decree was ignored. Euan-Smith to Salidniry, 80 June 
1890, FO 84/8063. 
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their freedom and their personal property—which would otherwise be 
retained by the master—for $75 and $89.**^ 

Oral evidence confirms that slaves could be freed on special occasions 
like a pilgrimage or a marriage and as a reward for long service. Self¬ 
purchase was also mentioned, although some informants said it was 
infrequent."* However, several of the ex-slaves in Malindi stated em¬ 
phatically that manumission was rare."* It is tempting to argue that 
Malindi, with its intensive agriculture, had a lower rate of manumission 
than Mombasa, where masters were less reliant on slave labor and more 
conscious of their social standing. Most freedom deeds do come from 
Mombasa, but as local records are much better there than in Malindi, 
this is far from conclusive.*" 

Freedom did not necessarily mean the end of economic dependence. 
The ex-master remained the ex-slave's guardian, and beyond that 
many ex-slaves retained close ties with the former master. Trusted 
slaves who had been freed often remained in the service of the ex-mas¬ 
ter, and their relationship became similar to clientage. Christie de¬ 
scribed this relationship as similar to that of an Arab of inferior family 
to one of high standing.'** By custom, Zanzibari landowners were ex¬ 
pected to give their freed slaves the plot they had used as slaves or 
another piece of land to cultivate for their own benefit. Hardinge said 
that this was usually freehold, but other sources indicate that a portion 
of each estate was made into a (an irrevocable, inalienable gift) for 
freed slaves to use. Such slaves were expected to perform an annual 
service for the ex-master, more as a token of dependence than as a 
source of labor.'** 

On the mainland, the custom of giving a freed slave some property 
or a present was referred to by one informant as uhuru na htu, '‘free¬ 
dom with something." *** Such gifts were specified in the freedom deed 
or will; Kashi binii Mwijaa Al-Changamwe, for example, gave her freed 

114. Reg.. Msa., 61B 1903, 58B 1906. 58SA 1906, 14B and 58B 1907; Reg.. Mai. 7B 
Mohamed bm All \t. Mbont binti Mcftaha, High Court, Mombasa. 1914. Sdf-purchase 

was important in Latin America but not North Amerka. Tannebaum. Slavf and Cihi£n, 
pp. 51-56. 

115. MAL 5, I a, 18, 30. 40, 44; MSA 3, 14, t6, s8. See also Beech. ^'Slavery/' p. 148. 

116. MAL 84, 34. 35. Another said that some masters freed their slaves and some did 
not- MAL 38. 

\ 17. The Malindi land records from 1912-15 indicate that many freed slaves owned 
land, but It is not clear how many of them were freed by their masters rather than by the 
government. 

118- Colomb. p. 373; Christie, “Slavery," p. 35. 

119. Hardinge to ^lisbury, 24 March t8^. PP >^99. lxiii, 303. p. 28; “Report by Mr. 
Last respecting the working of the Decree in 1903." 23 May 1904, PP 1905, lvi, 551. p. 3; 
Fitzgerald, Travtls, p. 525; Weidner, p. 27. 

180 . MAL 18. 
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slave a shamba with seventy-five coconut trees on it worth $69; Mo¬ 
hammed bin Isa Al-lmami gave his slave Ramathan his freedom, a 
boat, and three head of catde.*** Sometimes, the deed specified that the 
freed slave would be given use of the property during his or her life¬ 
time, but that it would revert to the master's family after the slave's 
death.Some masters devoted wakf land to their slaves. One of Salim 
bin Khalfan's largest plantations in Malindi was reserved for that pur¬ 
pose, and his will also specified that all his domestic slaves be freed and 
given $ 10 ‘'by way of reward at their freedom." *** Not all masters 
were so generous: ocher deeds indicate that some freed slaves were 
made to return property they had been using as slaves. 

The custom of uhuru na kitu may have given freed slaves a chance to 
take care of themselves, but the context emphasized that they were the 
recipients of patriarchal generosity. In a social sense, many ex-slaves 
remained attached to their masters' families. They were known as the 
mahuru (singular Auru), mahadxmu (singular hadimu)^ or of their 

former master.**® Documents did not simply refer to ex-slaves by their 
own names but, for example, to "Rajab, freed slave of Bashir bin Salim 
El-Harthi," or "Uledi wa Ali bin Mbarak" (wa means "of").*** Such ter¬ 
minology emphasized that manumitted slaves remained part of their 
master's "people." The relationships involved continued deference on 
the part of the freed slave. He was expected to pay homage to the mas¬ 
ter or his next of kin at ceremonial occasions such as marriages and fu¬ 
nerals. 

The ex-master also retained the obligations of a guardian. He was 


121. 1004A 1907; 15B 1911; 56B 1899; Reg.. Msa. and Vc tg5M of 1915 (Malindi). 

122. 2oB 1904. Reg., Msa. a/c 5N 1916 and 181N of 1915 (Mombasa); MSA 14. 

123. Will dai^ 1891 filed wiih Probate and Administration Case 114 of 1920, now 
kept in High Court. Nairobi. On the shamba. see MAL 5, 12. 32, 34. Juma Kengewa, 
MAL 34, whose parents were slaves of Salim bin KhaJfan. was interviewed at his house on 
the shamba, which is occupied by a few descendants of slaves and many Giriama squat¬ 
ters. Said bin Hemed, governor of Mambrui and Malindi. also provided a shamba for his 
ex-slaves. Transbtion of Arabic copy of the wakf deed dated 1904 in DC/MAI74/1 in 
KNA. Gifts of houses and farms to freed slaves have also been recorded. 80A >906 and 
437A 1908, Reg . Msa. 

124. 771 A, 801 A. 1076A. and 1211A 1911. The late date of these deeds may indicate 
a breakdown of dependency relations in dte face of the government's abolition of slavery. 
Masters may have started to take their property rights more literally. 

125. The first two terms simply rrtean “freed slave*'; the third literally means ‘'poor 
people,'* but in fact refers to those who were pitied ar)d received benefits from God. A 
master might also refer to his ex-slaves as his wcUoio, “children." Weidner. p. 26; Last, 
“Report,’’ p. 3; YkXTipi, Swahili Dictionary, p. 9s, 104: Inter-territorial Committee. Standard 
DtcU<mary. pp. 122. 138; Beech, '*Slavery.“ p. 149; New, p. 56; MAL 18. 

126. These terms are used in Reg.. Msa. See also a deed frwn Zanzibar, dated 1861, 
translation in Gray Papers. Cambridge University Library, box 28. 
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supposed to arrange or approve a marriage for his ex^slave, help him if 
he became sick or indigent, obtain compensation in case of legal action, 
arrange for a funeral, and be his heir should none other be available. At 
times, ex-slaves continued to live in the household.**^ Documents illus* 
trate the continuity in relationships: ex-slaves sometimes obtained loans 
from their ex-masters; one freed slave gave his former master power of 
attorney to act on his behalf, while another was given power of attorney 
by his mistress to act for her; a large shamba owned by an ex-slave was 
inherited by his '‘liberator.’* 

Through the ex-master, the ex-slave retained his association with a 
wider communal group. The Mzzruijamaa included many Mazrui ex¬ 
slaves, as well as slaves and other fcJlowers. Members of thejamaa were 
given land for their own use and for the use of their heirs, subject only 
to the proviso that it could not be sold to someone outside the jamaa. 
They paid no rent, but would be expected to be loyal to the Mazrui. 

Such ex-slaves would enjoy the continued protection of their ex-mas¬ 
ter. Especially in unsettled areas, such as the region north of Mombasa, 
where the Mazrui and their followers periodically became embroiled in 
conflicts with the people of Mombasa and the Mijikenda, the lack of a 
protector could have dire consequences. An African missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society near Mombasa reported that freed slaves 
who moved about in the area were sometimes reenslaved by “strong 
ones.” In short, manumission freed the slave from his former work 
obligations, but he often remained a dependent and the ex-master his 
proteaor,'** 

Not all ex-slaves lived under conditions of dependence, just as not all 
slaves had close personal relations with their masters. Urban areas gave 
freed slaves the greatest latitude, as they did slaves: towns were com¬ 
paratively safe; hired labor was in demand; and urban society was rela¬ 
tively heterogeneous and flexible. In Zanzibar town, many ex-slaves, ei- 


127. Weidner, p. 96; Gennain, ’Zanzibar,'* p. 547; Newman. Batumi, pp. 39-35; Rodd 
to Rosebery, 31 December 1893. PP 1895. Lxxi, 143, p. 17: "Slavery Report Tor 1908 by 
Mr, Farter," FOCP 8177. pp. 106-07; MAL 18; MSA >9. 

198. Ramathan, freed slave of Rashid bin Sood Shikeli, borrowed |i 18 from Rashid 
and mortgaged a shamba. Amina, freed sbve of Rashid bin Ali bin Mona Al-Darani, bor¬ 
rowed $99 from her ex-masier and mortgaged a house. Reg.. Msa. 107A 1906. 353A 
1899. See also a/c 96, 97, 103M 1913, MaJindi. The slave who was given a power of at¬ 
torney—ironially—was to obtain compensation for his ex-mistress for her slaves who 
had been freed by the government. 756A 1909, 180B 1898. The inheritance case is 
Probate and Administration Case no. 69 of )9i7, High Court, Mombasa. 

199. See the testimony indosed in District Commissioner. Kwale, to Provincial Commis¬ 
sioner, Coast, 27 June 1935, Land Office. Nairobi, file 30646. 

130. George David to Wright, 10 October 1878, CMS CA5/M5. 

131. Quass, p. 445. 
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ther former residents of the town or new migrants from the 
plantations, joined the pool of labor that worked in the port, provided 
caravan porterage, and performed odd Jobs. They apparently lived in 
much the same manner as the vibarua slaves, but did not have to turn 
over a large portion of their earnings to their masters. Some partici¬ 
pated in the dangerous but potentially profitable illicit slave trade. Of 
174 people convicted of slave dealing in 1889-90 and 1895-97, 24 per¬ 
cent were apparendy manumitted slaves and another 8 percent were 
slaves freed by the British. This mixture suggests that fre^ slaves par¬ 
ticipated in a common substratum of Zanzibari society whose money 
was not always earned within the rules of the colonial state. The more 
successful ones could accumulate enough capital to buy slaves them¬ 
selves or go into trade.’** 

The Mombasa records indicate that ex-slaves were able to purchase 
or rent town plots on which to live. Nearly two hundred freed slaves 
rented plots from Salim bin Khalfan in 1899.’** A number bought 
mashamba in the surrounding countryside with which to support them¬ 
selves. The plots they bought—like those provided by former masters^ 
were generally small, but some freed slaves managed to acquire sub¬ 
stantial land. Nolea Mema, freed slave of Mbanik bin Mohamed Al- 
Shikeli, left an estate worth over $5,000, including a shamba, a share in 
a house with land, and cash. His personal wealth, however, did not end 
his relationship with his former master's kinsmen. He left money to the 
Shikeli mosque and to his executor—a member of the Shikeli group— 
as well as to charities and other individuals.’*^ Another freed slave 
bought a shamba with 87 coconut trees for $240, and a third sold a 
plantation for I72. An enterprising former slave bought a shamba for 
$46 from his former master and sold it to an Indian a few months later 
for over $240.’** 

Other ex-slaves in the Mombasa area obtained permission to culdvate 
land controlled by the Nine Tribes of the Mombasa Swahili.’** Still 
others went to work for traders. Kombo bin Kara!, freed slave of 
Khamis bin Saad Al-Mandhry, was entrusted with $464 worth of trade 
goods by a leading trader and money-lender. Jumaa, freed slave of a 

15s. Speke, p. xxvii; Christie, p. 508; Kirk to Salisbury. 6 January 1886. FOCP 

5459, p. 293; Misskmaires d'Alger, p. 55: Baumann. $(m»6etr. p. si. The slave-trading 
figures were calculated from a tabulation of judgments in Dorummls r^at^s d la repression 
de la traiu <Us esclaves, 1897, pp. 220-50. 

15$. See Table 6:2. In the 20% sample of land transactions from Mombasa 
(1891-1905). twenty-eight involved freed slaves who owned urban houses or plots. 

154. Probate and Administration no. 17 of 1924, High Court, Mewnb^. 

> 35 ‘ 1908: 329 A 1899; iittA, 112^, and 1187A 1907; 397 A 1908. Reg., 

Msa. 

136. Instances of this are described in a/c 26, 29, 30N o( 1915 (Mombasa). 
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Swahili, seems to have traded on his own. for he mortgaged his house 
against a loan of forty-five pounds of ivory worth $115.*^^ Freed slaves 
also owned slaves of iheir own.*^* However, independence did not 
mean an easy life. In Mombasa, the urban properties and the farms 
they bought and sold were modest, although more valuable than those 
of slaves: overall, the average property bought or sold by a freed slave 
was worth Rs 102. compared with Rs 59 for slaves and Rs 360 for Arab 
and Swahili waungwana.^^^ 

The abundant land of Malindi offered opportunities to ambitious 
freed slaves as well as to others. Miee (Elder) Juma Mja, freed slave of a 
Bajun of Lamu. came as a poor man to Mambrui and became a large- 
scale slaveowner and one of the wealthiest men in town. He had 
mosques in Mambrui and Malindi construaed in his name, a sign of 
wealth and respectability in an Islamic society. People still tell stories, 
with several variations, about his conflict with Said bin Hemed Al* 
Busaidi. governor of Mambrui. Jealous of a man of lowly birth acquir¬ 
ing such riches. Said forbade Mzee Juma to allow his slaves to hold the 
customary dances and celebrations after the clearing of new bush each 
year. Mzee Juma sent several dhows loaded with the produce of his 
fields to the Sultan of Zanzibar, along with a request for justice. The 
Sultan responded by giving him a letter insisting that the governor give 
him equal treatment. 

Similarly. Feruzi. an Ethiopian slave of the Sultan of Zanzibar, came 
to Malindi after being freed and became a wealthy slaveowner. He. too. 
built a mosque and is well remembered today.From questioning 
people today about individuals like Mzee Juma and Feruzi. it is clear 
that they are among the more notable figures of Malindi's past. Yet 
while they are respected, especially for having built mosques, their ser¬ 
vile origin has not been forgotten. An ex-slave, even a wealthy one. was 
not the same as a mwungwana.^^^ 

^ 37 * 93B 1894: 502A 1899. See also Krapf. '"Memoir.** CMS CA5/016/179, p. 50. 

138. Freed daves freed their slaves in deeds 37B 1903. 49B 1904. and 216A 1905. 
Another freed slave mortgaged two of his slaves i^us a shamba for $85 in 1890. 466A 
1897. 

139. A-series, sample, 1891-1905. These figures exclude slaves freed by the Brit¬ 
ish. The number of sales invoivtng ex-slaves was 44, compared to 72 for slaves. The 
records also contain 11 mortgages on landed property averaging Rs 144 and 8 loans with 
no colbteral. with a mean value of Rs 158. 

140. MAL 12, 24, 36. 37. 38,40, 44.45.46. Three plots, totaling 128 acres, were regis¬ 
tered in the name hi his daughter. hJc, Mambrui. To take the story one step further, one 
of Mzee Juma's ex-slaves later sokl a shamba for Rs 300. a/c 69D 1912. 

141. MAL 35 (son a sbve of Feruzi) and MAL 18. 30, 34. The mosque of Feruzi is 
mentioned in District Officer. Malindi, to Secretary d the Wakf Commission, 8 January 
1934, MAL/2/1ADM7/1. KNA. His pro p er t y figures in a/c 3 erf* 1957, Malindi. 

142. MAL44. 45, 50. 
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The East African coast would fall somewhere in the middle along a 
broad continuum between societies that assimilated slaves or their de¬ 
scendants as equals and societies where slaves—and even freed slaves— 
were a distinct group, set apart by racial differences, specific subcul¬ 
tures, and separate stmaures of relationships. The coast, and certain 
other Islamic areas of Africa, differ from most other African societies 
in making a sharp legal distinction between a slave and a freed slave. 
More typically, captives passed through stages—which often took more 
than one generation—of acceptance into society. Sometimes they were 
fully incorporated; sometimes invidious distinctions remained attached 
to their descendants. Rarely was there a single moment that corre¬ 
sponded to manumission. Nevertheless, the legal differences are proba¬ 
bly less important than the social similarities. Coastal slaves went 
through a number of stages of social acceptance even without manu¬ 
mission, and dependence frequently continued even after the slave 
acquired the legal persona of the free.*^* 

The Southern United States was situated toward one end of the con¬ 
tinuum. Although manumission, especially during the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods, was far from unusual, most Southern states in 
the nineteenth century passed measures to restrain masters from free¬ 
ing slaves and to restrict the legal, social, and economic rights of blacks 
who supposedly had been freed. Such measures reflected increased 
fear of conspiracies between slaves and freedmen, class conflict among 
whites, and the inability of Southerners—particularly in the context of 
the racial and positive-good defenses of slavery—to cope with the ano¬ 
malous position of blacks who were outside their logical place in the 
social order. In some Southern cities, clientage relationships developed 
between white elites and the better-off freedmen, but in general freed 
blacks were treated as a distina group. In New Orleans, where race 
relations were closer to Latin American patterns, the large and rela¬ 
tively well-off community of freed slaves was on occasion dealt with as a 
group chat might make a useful ally. The importance of intermediate 
groups—deflned by color or ex-slave status—was even more evident in 
the Caribbean and in South America.*** 


143. Sbv« were sometimes treated as free without having been legally manumitted. 
See above, and Strobel, 'Interaction," p. 9. For comparison with other African societies, 
see the studies in Meillassoux, L'txiavage, and Miers and Koptytoff, Slavery m Africa, as 
well as my criticisms of the way absorptkm of slaves has been studied in "Studying Slavery 
in Afrka." 

144. See the fine study of Ira Berlin, Staves without Masters: The Fret Negro in the An- 

lebelium South (New York, 1974); Cohen and Greene; Tannenbaum; Toplin, Slavery and 
Race Relations: and Raymond T. Smith. "Social Stratification in the Caribbean," in Leon¬ 
ard Plotnicov and Arthur Tuden, eds.. Essays an Comparative Social Stratification (Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., 1970), fjp. 43-76. The elTorts of certain New planter classes to use 
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The costs of manumission to the slaveowners of the East African 
coast were high. It lessened the chance that coastal 
have a self*reproducing labor supply,* but there is no evidence that the 
praaice declined when the supply of new slaves was threatened. That 
manumission was a common and socially rewarded act.reflects not just 
Islamic ideals, but the sodal and ptJitical necessity of living up to them. 
Manumission—as well as the modest degree of mobility allowed within 
slave status—helped prevent the formation of a homogeneous slave 
class. Without a change in status slaves would have developed, over 
generations, even stronger traditions, even stronger unity among them¬ 
selves, than they did. The spirit of resistance among slaves might have 
been more threatening if the condition and status of slaves had re¬ 
mained unchanged throughout the lifetime of each slave and across 
generations. New slaves were expensive, but at least they had directly 
experienced the violence of enslavement, came from diverse linguistic 
and cultural groups, and did not know the ways of the coast. 

Slaveowners lacked the power to maintain a system that provided no 
mobility for slaves, but they could decide which slaves were to be freed 
or allowed to better their position. For freed slaves, membership in a 
communal group or in the entourage of a powerful man was still im¬ 
portant, although they could insist on better terms than slaves could. 
Some ex-slaves exercised more de facto independence than others, but 
manumission, in general, did not end the reciprocal obligations of su¬ 
perior and inferior.In coastal society, it was less important that a 
freed slave belonged to a particular social category (mahadimu or ma- 
hum) than that he was the freedman of a speciflc person. Freed slaves 
were part of a hierarchy, not a single—and potentially dangerous— 
group. 

By freeing a slave, the master lost his labor, but not the psychologi¬ 
cal, sodal, and political beneflts of having followers. At the same time, 
his voluntarily giving up title to a valuable commodity demonstrated his 
wealth, generosity, and piety. It reinforced his heshima, afRrming the 
slaveowners' rationale for their superiority. Manumission was an inte¬ 
gral part of slavery on the East African coast. 

freed blacks as a group 10 help conuoi slaves as a group conuasu with the continuity of 
dependency across such divisions on the East African coast. 

145. The situation of freed slaves bears comparison with that of mulaitoes in Brazil. 
Because of the white elite's control of patronage, mulattoes became valued clients instead 
of a threatening sodal dass. See Emilia Viocti da Costa. Tlie Myth of Rada! Democracy 
in Brazil: A Prt^lem of Social Mytht^ogy.** Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association, Washingi^, D.C., 14 November 1975. 
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Conclusions: 

Slavery, Class, and Race on the 
East African Coast 


A slave was both a person and a thing, a factor of production and a 
member of society. Slaves were extensions of their owner’s will, but 
they also had wills of their own. In all stave societies, slavery was pulled 
in various directions by old norms and new needs and by the opposing 
strengths of masters and slaves. The balance between the divergent 
roles of slaves in a given society at a given dme can be situated on a 
continuum between the slave as a person absorbed into his buyer or 
captor’s social group and the slave as a worker. 

Ila Oman Zanzibar U.S. South Jamaica 

Central Africa ul 1800 ca. 1870 I9th century I8ik century 

Slaves as Slaves as Productivity and Slaves as 
kinsmen dependents dependence both valued workers 

The left side of the continuum is charaaerized by the use of slaves to 
expand kinship groups. Here, slaves worked alongside their masters 
and, in the absence of distina social and economic roles, were readily 
absorbed. In more differenuated societies, slaveowners incorporated 
slaves into their followings but slaves were more clearly distinguished 
from the free. Slaves were part of a hierarchical social order but they 
were not specifically a laboring class. As one moves to the right along 
the continuum, the productive activides of slaves become reladvely 
more important. Their disdna economic role separated them from 
their masters and exacerbated the tendency—always present in their 
foreign origin and special legal status—to regard slaves as a distinct 
social category. Still, masters and slaves formed a social unit: personal 
des crossed status lines. At the extreme end of the condnuum, the 
slaveowner was a businessman for whom slaves were a labor force and 
n<Khing else. The plantadon was not a verdcally integrated community. 

The process described in this book was a movement toward the right 
along this line. Within the coastal region, the process went further in 
Malindi than in Mombasa, while Zanzibar fell in between. As this con* 
dnuum makes dear, the evoludon of coastal slavery, with its variations, 
was part of a much wider range of possibilides. 
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Like the Southern United States, the East African coast reflected the 
complex interplay of the social and economic dimensions of slavery. 
The patterns of human interaction and the ethos of Southern society, 
as Eugene Genovese stresses, were very different either from the areas 
of the Western world where wage-labor prevailed or from slave socie¬ 
ties that were more completely dominated by the market. The planta¬ 
tion was a community; the master was a **lord'' providing protection 
and sustenance to his dependent following; and the master-slave rela¬ 
tionship embraced all facets of life, not just labor.* Genovese’s compar¬ 
ative perspective should be extended in the opposite direction: to sit¬ 
uate antebellum slavery in respea to societies where relations of 
dependence were even more important. Such a comparison suggests, 
not simply that the East African coast was more paternalistic than the 
Southern United States when both plantation economics were at their 
peaks, but that the character of paternalism and the process out of 
which it developed in these two societies differed fundamentally. 

In both areas, slaveowners sought social as well as economic rewards. 
Relationships between superior and inferior were personal, and cus¬ 
toms and laws defined the obligations they had toward one another. As 
an ideology, paternalism defined slaves as socially inferior human be¬ 
ings, but at least it defined them as human beings. 

The plantation economy created its own imperatives—hard work and 
efficient organization. In much of the Old South and in the parts of 
East Africa where the incentives were strongest, notably Malindi, the 
result was rigidly organized, closely supervised labor—something vastly 
different from anything the coast had previously known and from ways 
of exploiting serf and free labor in Europe. Personal bonds had to 
confront the depersonalizing tendency of a differentiated labor force. 

The demands of plantation agriculture varied: slaves on the East Af¬ 
rican coast—even in the grain fields of Malindi—did not face as hard or 
as continuous a work schedule as slaves in the cotton fields of the 
South, let alone on sugar plantations in the Caribbean. On clove planta¬ 
tions, the heavy labor requirements of the harvest left a large labor 
force tied to the plantation all year, and planters made less effort than 
their American counterparts to take advantage of the slack season. Re¬ 
gardless of the crop, the slaveholders of the Swahili coast—responsive 
as they were to commercial incentives—did not have as dynamic a sys¬ 
tem to respond to as did the planters of the Americas; their sense of 
personal worth and status was not so closely linked with the continuous 
accumulation of wealth; and they lacked the power to repress the resis¬ 
tance of slaves to ever more onerous demands. 

1. Genovese, Political Economy of Slavery and The World the Slavdtolders Made. 
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By the mid-nineteenth century, plantation labor was the dominant 
function of coastal slaves, as it had been in the Americas since the early 
days of slavery. The development of the plantadon did not altogether 
eclipse the varied roles in which slaves had served in Oman and East 
Africa. Slaveowners employed some slaves in positions of trust or in¬ 
timacy, while others merely handed over their earnings. The variety of 
tasks which slaves performed was not unique, but the confidence that 
coastal slaveowners had in their slaves—outside of the context of plan¬ 
tation discipline—would have struck Southern planters as foolhardy. 

In all slave sodedes, the possession of slaves was a source of presdge 
as well as income. In East Africa, slaves made an especially important 
contribution to the social and political strength of individuals, house¬ 
holds, and communal groups. Most strikingly, Arab and Swahili slave¬ 
owners were willing to arm their slaves. Individuals and communal 
groups relied on the support of slaves for polidcal and military 
strength. Only the Sultan had slaves who were specialized soldiers, and 
even he did not try to organize them into a trained and indoctrinated 
corps like the Mamluks or Janissaries. Plantadon slaves were somedmes 
armed when the need arose: the funaions of worker and soldier were 
both part of the general concept of the slave as a dependent follower. 
Slaveowners needed the might of their slaves; they did not fear it. 

In most slave societies, women were subordinated to the desires of 
their masters. But the implications of miscegenadon were quite dif¬ 
ferent. While Southern slaveowners fornicated with their slaves, such li¬ 
aisons were taboo and the children who issued from them were still 
slaves. On the East African coast, concubinage was legal and socially ac¬ 
ceptable. The offspring of a master and his concubine were considered 
free and legidmate, although their standing in the community varied 
with the social situadon. These differences cannot be attributed to 
greater sexual permissiveness or social tolerance in Islam as compared 
with Christianity, but to the concepts of kinship that were written into 
Islamic law and remained vital parts of the society of nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury East Africa. Children added to the strength of the family and the 
communal group. This was not a calculadon that a son would serve his 
father, for that would have required a long delay. Rather, this concep- 
don of descent stemmed from a belief that the family 05 a gr(fup would 
be strengthened by expanding the range of members included within 
the system of partilineal descent. Such a view held little relevance to the 
narrower concepts of kinship in Western societies. 

Whatever slaves did, they had to be controlled. Everywhere, slave¬ 
owners relied on a combinadon of force, economic dependence, and 
social constraints. The slaveowners of the Southern states could call on 
substantial reinforcements to back up the disciplinary power of the 
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master. On the coast of East Africa, punishment was crucial to main¬ 
taining the owneris authority within the plantation, but behind the mas¬ 
ter was a weak state and a divided free population. However, if masters 
were weak, slaves were vulnerable: with no roots of their own, they 
needed membership in the only social group available. The in¬ 
struments of repression facing coastal slaves were relatively weak, but 
the bonds of dependence were strong. 

Slaveowners could think of themselves as protectors. They were also 
providers. The laws and customs of the Southern United States and the 
East African coast required slaveowners to look after the material wel¬ 
fare of their slaves, lliat they could violate these norms with legal im¬ 
punity did not mean that they were insensitive to community standards 
or to the necessity of fostering dependence. Again, a shade of dif¬ 
ference appears in the way the two sets of planters met their obliga¬ 
tions: Southern slaveowners provided food and housing dtreedy to 
their slaves, who in turn supplied the necessary labor under plantation 
discipline. Coastal masters provided slaves or slave families with the 
land and the security they needed to look after their own welfare. They 
created a strong economic link to the plantation, but one that allowed a 
measure of self-reliance. 

Slaveownen in the two regions were concerned with the social life of 
slaves and the propriety of their condua. They taught them their own 
language and—with varying degrees of genuine concern—elements of 
their own religion. They sought to incorporate the basic institutions of 
slave life—notably the family—into the vertical bonds of the plantation, 
and they showed an interest in the long-term viability of plantation so¬ 
ciety, not just the short-term productivity of the work force. 

Slaveowners also valued the symbolic element of the master-slave 
relationship. The obligations of the master toward his slaves were em¬ 
phasized in feasts and other ceremonies he provided. Slaves were 
obliged to show deference in their acceptance of such ''generosity’* and 
in the way they addressed their owners. The masters, especially on the 
Swahili coast, reciprocated by referring to their slaves as '‘my people” 
or "my children.” 

These relationships were encouraged both by the intimate, semi- 
isolated nature of plantation life and by community norms. Not all 
masters responded. They were affected by diverse influences, from 
feelings of affection or anger to the desire to increase profits. 

But the way slaveowners acted—and even the way they thought of 
themselves—were invariably shaped by those whom they sought to con¬ 
trol. Slaves could play upon, and reinforce, the slaveowners* paternal¬ 
istic self-image: the offer of personal deference could bring a personal 
response. They could also reject the slaveowners* notions of superiority 
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and benevolence, withholding deference from the master and reminding 
each other of the injustice and oppression they were undergoing. 
Slaves had to accept many of the <^Ugations imposed on them; they 
resisted others. Slaveowners sought to make slaves internalize cultural 
and ethical standards that underscored the planters' hegemony; they 
had no choice but to accept much of the way slaves chose to live among 
themselves. 

The customary limitations on the work load refleaed this reciprocity. 
So too did the social and cultural life of slaves. In both spheres, the bal¬ 
ance of power between slaves and masters on the East African coast was 
not as decisively tilted in the masters' direction as in the Southern 
United States. On the one hand, coastal slaves had much more in¬ 
dependence once their daily work was done: to make their homes away 
from their masters' eyes, to move about freely, to congregate together, 
to perform ceremonies that were important to them, to sell the pro¬ 
duce of their plots, and occasionally to do business on their own. On 
the other hand, coastal slaves—especially those brought up in their 
owners' households—were better rewarded for their acceptance and 
understanding of their owners* culture. Such slaves could be allowed 
fuller participation in the social and ritual life of the freeborn and a 
better chance to obtain a position of responsibility. Slaves were placed 
in distinct soda! categories, depending on their degree of contact with 
Swahili society. 

The results, for coastal slaves, were ambiguous. They or their de¬ 
scendants could—under the master's control—enter further into the 
social life of the society they had been forced to join than could Ameri¬ 
can slaves. They still could not attain the status of the freeborn. The 
modest degree of social mobility undermined—to an extent—the slaves' 
own cultural heritage and the development of a semi-autonomous slave 
subculture. The incentives to adopt Swahili customs affected most 
strongly those slaves who could have given slave subculture continuity 
over generations. 

Still, coastal slaves—like their American counterparts—engaged in an 
ideological and cultural struggle on two levels. They used their mastery 
of their owners* cultures, particularly of their religious ideas, to judge 
the slaveowners greed and cruelty by the standards of Islam or Chris¬ 
tianity and to assert their own moral equality. At the same time, slaves 
were able to preserve, create, or reinterpret forms of expression that 
were distincdy their own. Cultural resistance helped slaves turn their 
position as outsiders into a positive sense of community. 

To build a life within the confines of relations of dependence or to 
try to break these bonds constituted, as Genovese observes, "two forms 
of a single process by which the slaves accepted what could not be 
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avoided and simultaneously fought individually and as a people for 
moral as well as physical survival.** ‘ Slavery was in many ways a con* 
frontation between two opposed wills, two opposed aspirations. Escape 
and rebellion were part of this confrontation. On the East African 
coast, as in the Southern United States, some slaves ran away from mas* 
cers who beat them brutally or tried to expand the customary work 
requirements. Even in parts of the coast where slavery was the least 
regimented, notably Mombasa, substantial numbers of slaves still re¬ 
fused to live under their masters* contrt^. 

Escape was never easy, but in the Old South, geography, the popula¬ 
tion distribution, and the nation-wide institutions on which their 
owners could call posed formidable obstacles to runaways and rebels. 
On the coast, especially the mainland, the primary problem was to Bnd 
a community that could provide a substitute for the protection, eco¬ 
nomic security, and mem^rship in a social group, that slaves had—on 
demeaning terms—on the plantation. Some slaves built their own com¬ 
munities; others changed the terms of their subordination by joining 
the entourage of a powerful man outside of their owner's community 
or by fleeing to a mission. Escape^the most extreme of the many ways 
slaves asserted control over their own lives—was a more viable option 
for slaves on the East African coast than in the antebellum South. 
Resistance played a crucial role—especially when conditions favored 
the growth of their owners' plantations—in limiting the regimentation 
and intensity of labor. 

The fundamental differences between the nature of plantation slav¬ 
ery within the Atlantic and Indian Ocean economic systems did not lie 
narrowly in the operations of the market principle or even in the orga¬ 
nization of plantation labor. Both systems generated strong incentives, 
and planters responded by developing new, more efficient forms of 
labor organization. But the two regions differed substantially in degree. 
Once tobacco, rice, or cotton cultivation proved its profitability, the 
slaveowners of the Southern United States needed to control their 
slaves more lightly because they were extracting more labor from them 
to feed the needs and wants of developing Europe. The expansionist 
trends in the clove economy of Zanzibar fluctuated with clove prices, 
tying slaves more closely to the plantation as an economic and social 
unit than to high-incentive export production. Where the opportunities 
for exploiting regimented labor were greatest, in Malindi, further de¬ 
velopment was constrained by the limitations on demand and transport 
in the preindustrial economies of the Indian Ocean network, as well as 
by rising slave prices and the resistance of the slaves. 


2. Genovese,/to//,/ordsn, Roil, p. 658. 
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One must look beyond the point of production to forms of class rule. 
Even if one acknowledges precapitalist elements in the social relations 
of the Southern plantation, one cannot ignore the plantation’s global 
context: a centralized political system, a complex and highly inter¬ 
dependent market economy, geographic mobility for individuals, con¬ 
tractual relationships among individuals, and an ideology stressing in¬ 
dividual autonomy. On the one hand, protection, access to land or jobs, 
and entry into social relationships were not, for American society as a 
whole, under the control of powerful ’lords” or of kinship and commu¬ 
nal groups. On the other hand, the planter class—for all its internal 
differences, problems with poor whites, and conflicts with Northern 
elites—had developed, at least by the nineteenth century, relatively ef¬ 
fective control of the apparatus of state government—legislatures, bu¬ 
reaucracies. police forces, and Judiciaries. Impersonal mechanisms 
could maintain order, guarantee the functioning of the market, and 
preserve individual autonomy. 

As a result, planters had little need for personal retainers and little 
interest in the contribution of slave women to their kinship groups’ 
reproduaive capacity. And planters as a class were equipped to take 
forceful measures to control slaves as a class, and they could count on 
the help of whites as a race to maintain order among blacks 05 a race. 
Yet the very structures which made slaveholders strong made it neces¬ 
sary for them to use their strength. The tight watch slaveholders kept 
on their slaves, their anxiety about freed blacks, and the vigilant control 
they maintained over the repressive apparatus of the state all point to 
the relative weakness of ties of dependence.’ 

On the East African coast, the state’s power did not grow with the 
plantation system, and government was identified with a particular dy¬ 
nasty. The Sultan’s officials provided some security and stability within 
coastal towns, and Islamic judges could discipline individual slaves, 
but it was more difficult for them to coerce and intimidate slaves as a 
group. 

At the same time, an independent-minded man could build a per¬ 
sonal power base through his retainers, while communal groups relied 
on their solidarity and followers to protea themselves against such in¬ 
dividuals. each other, the Sultan, and outsiders. Slaveowners needed 
slave retainers and valued the contribution of slave women to their 
group's numerical strength. 

And slaves, their own kinship and communal affiliations severed, 
needed their owners for physical and sodal survival. Because depen¬ 
dence was so deeply rooted in the soda! structure, slaveowners did not 

3. The importance of instiiutkmal mechanisms co sodal control hdps explain why po 
litical issues like the Fugitive Slave Law were argued with such virulence. 
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face the same pressure as Southern planters to curtail their slaves' au¬ 
tonomy in daily life. Their own need for followers—and the slaves* abil¬ 
ity to resist—made it necessary for planters to pay close attention to 
these bonds, whatever the imperatives of plantation agriculture. 

The di^ering historical contexts in which plantation agriculture de¬ 
veloped had a profound impaa on the ideology of slaveholders. South¬ 
erners were not unaware of the precedents for relations of dependence 
within English history. Some proslavery writers sought to develop an 
aristocratic idedogy, stressing the superiority of their patriarchal sys¬ 
tem to the crass materialism and competitive individualism of the 
North.^ But they were struggling against the currents of developing 
capitalism and political democracy. As George Fredrickson writes, *The 
South's fundamental conception of itself as a slaveholding society was 
unstable.** ^ To argue that society was organized on hierarchical princi¬ 
ples in which each social category had its rightful place made consider¬ 
able sense in view of the sodal relations within the plantation, and some 
sense in terms of the patronage that leading planters extended to their 
poor white neighbors. But it was less consistent with the increasingly 
commercialized and competitive economy the slaveholders were build¬ 
ing and with the politick system they were trying to control. By the 
eighteenth century, planters were overcoming their need to exploit 
white labor directly, and finding that they needed the political support 
of the lower orders of whites.^ Poor whites-—eager and able to assert 
their autonomy—were not likely to be attracted to a political philoso¬ 
phy that told them they were inferior members of a hierarchy. With ex¬ 
panding political participation in the nineteenth century, a cotton 
boom that made slave labor all the more essential, and a challenge from 
abolitionists to the moral and political posidon of the slaveowners, 
equality among whites became increasingly linked with subhuman 
status for blacks.^ The growing ideological importance of racism re¬ 
flected, in large part, the failure of hierarchical polidcal philosophy to 
serve as an adequate conceptual framework for American society.^ 

4. George Fitzhugh, CanmboU AUf or, Staves Without Masters, ed. C. Vann Woodward 
(Cambridge, Mass., i960). 

5. Fredrickson, The BUuk Image in the White Mind, p. 58. 

6. Morgd^n, American Stavery-American Freedom, pp. 344, 567, 580-81. 

7. Fredricksem. chapter s. David Donald argues that the hierarchical defense of slav¬ 
ery in the 1840s aiKl 18508 was not a defense of slavery as it was. but as it might have 
been, were it not for the increasing commerdalization erf* the South. 'The Proslavery 
Argument Reconsidered, 9 f Southern History 57 (igyi): 16-17. 

8. This is not to deny the ^mplexity of the formation of American radal attitudes, but 
only to emphasize the contradictions in niling-class idet^ogy. Genovese's stress on the an- 
tiapitalist nature of Southern ideology probably leans too heavily on Fitzhugh and ne¬ 
glects other strands in Southern thought that were simultaneously more bourgeois and 
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In contrast, bourgeois conceptions of man as an individual with no 
fixed place in the social order were foreign to Omani and Swahili politi¬ 
cal ideas. Political ideas focused on communal solidarity and personal 
dependence. 

Islam provided an ideological framework for defining the role of 
slaves in society. The Koran and other texts maintained that slaves had 
a definite place in the social order, with rights as well as obligations. 
These provisions provided a measure of continuity, even if they were 
no guarantee against the eroding force of the pursuit of profits. Islam 
provided fixed standards against which the self-serving reinterpreta¬ 
tions of slaveowners had to be measured. Since no distinction was made 
between religion and law, slave codes were derived from the Koran— 
not from a sovereign legislature controlled by a planter class.* 

That the provisions of Islamic law—especially those pertaining to the 
social position of slaves—were taken seriously, as they often were, did 
not result simply from piety or good will. The slaves did more than the 
Koran to ensure that slaveowners would meet their obligations. The 
strength of Islam lay in the mutual reinforcement of ideology and 
social structure. A religious framework enabled the slaveholder to see 
his own behavior, not in terms of reciprocity, but as conduct that was 
expected of a Muslim in a position of authority over his dependents. 

To understand the relative suppleness in the concept of slavery in 
coastal society and the multiplicity of roles that slaves filled, it is also 
necessary to look at the way plantation slavery evolved. In the Old 
South, slavery arose out of a quest for agricultural labor, and this pn> 
cess created a strong association between the category of slave and me¬ 
nial labor perform^ under close supervision.’* On the East African 
coast, plantation slavery developed out of a broader concept of depen¬ 
dence. Slaves had long served as skilled artisans, retainers, and con¬ 
cubines, as well as laborers. Slaves who were in positions of trust, who 
engaged in business transactions on their own behalf, or who managed 
their own social lives, did not contradict preconceptions about the 
slaves' place in society or their natural abilities. Perhaps continued eco¬ 
nomic transformation could have eroded old social structures and 
norms, but the plantation economy became enmeshed in its own struc¬ 
tural weaknesses and vulnerability to outside forces even before the 
coast’s rulers succumbed to European imperialism. 

more racist. See in partkubr his essay, *The Lexical Outcome of the Slaveholders' Phi¬ 
losophy,** in World, pp. 1 id-944, and also Woodward's introducdcei 10 Fitzhugh. 

9. On the importance of planter to shaping New Worid slave codes, see Goveia, 

"The West Indian Slave Laws," In Foner and G^ovese, Slavery, pp. 1 13^7. 

10. The rdes that slaves actually performed were more varM than the preconcep¬ 
tions of Southerners. 
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The congruence of ideology and long-standing social practices in 
East Africa meant that the notion of slaves as socially inferior depen* 
dents was deeply ingrained." This ideology equipped masters to un¬ 
derstand why their slaves would acquiesce to a system that defined 
them as inferior, without having to postulate that slaves were different 
sorts of individuals from their masters. The world was hierarchical, and 
the fact that particular individuals were on the bottom and others on 
the top was God's will. This was not just a matter of Islamic fatalism but 
an accurate understanding of social and political reality. The self-image 
of the master as protector was not Just a rationale for exploitation; it 
was, from the slave's point of view, ail too true. Masters did not need to 
believe that slaves really felt like a member of the family, only that—in 
the absence of their own kinship groups—slaves needed a place in the 
social order. 

For slaveowners in the Southern United States, it was more difficult 
to understand why their slaves did not rebel. That was why ‘*Sambo" 
was such an important figure in white mythology. The idea of the slave 
as naturally docile, content, lazy, and irresponsible protected South¬ 
erners from their fear that the slave might be a person like them— 
someone who would not tolerate slavery. It may be true, as David Brion 
Davis suggests, that all slave societies had their versions of Sambo, but 
some needed him more that others, and not all identified Sambo with a 
particular race. The Southerners' need for Sambo reflected not only 
the high level of repression in society—producing fear, more repres¬ 
sion, and more fear—but also their lack of confidence that the slaves 
accepted, even grudgingly, their place in the social order." 

That forms of slavery in the Southern United States and on the coast 
of East Africa bore as much similarity to each other as they did reveals 
something of the power of the master-slave relationship in the planta¬ 
tion context. Genovese suggests that Southern paternalism developed 
on the plantation itself, out of the most bourgeois society then existing 


11. The moral sanction that the Koran gave slavery, combined with its deep roots in 
social struaure. helped to obviate challenges comparable to those of abolitionists in 
Europe and America. Some modern Muslim apt^ogisis have argued that the growth of 
Islam was a step toward abc^ition, since it restricted the conditions under which slaves 
could be taken, provided ways in which they could be freed, and protected their welfare. 
They might have reversed their argument: the ideole^^l security of slavery under Islam 
meant that the imposing of community standards on slaveowners was not a threat. For an 
apology written in Swahili by a member of a leading daveowning family on the coast of 
Kenya, see Mazrui,//uA>ru2 ya Vtumwa. 

12. Davis. ProbUm of Siavfry, pp. 59-60. On stereotypes of slaves in the United States, 
see Blassingame, Siai'e Community, pp. 139-41, and Ronald Takaki, The Black Child* 
Savage in Ante-Bellum America/* in Gary B. Nash and Richard Weiss, eds., The Great 
Fear: Race m the Mind < 3 f America (New York. *970), pp. 27-44. 
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and in the face of contradiaory social, political, and economic pres¬ 
sures. On the coast of East Africa, relations of dependence had per¬ 
vaded society even before the advent of the plantation. Agricultural ex¬ 
pansion, in some ways, undercut these relations, making slaves into a 
regimented labor force, but in other ways, the development of the 
plantation transformed, but did not destroy, the multiple dimensions 
of the master-slave relationship. 

Paternalism, in both regions, was an important characteristic of the 
way superiors thought of themselves and acted toward their inferiors. 
But the concept of paternalism reveals little about the way the South¬ 
ern ruling class employed state power, class solidarity, and the support 
of other whites to control slaves. It gives only a partial insight into the 
South's ideology and racial attitudes. In East Africa, paternalistic rela¬ 
tions existed within different kinds of social groups. There, the ties 
among slaveholders were weak, but the ties of inferior to superior and 
the bonds of communal affiliation were relatively strong, if plantation 
paternalism pushed Southern society away from the directions in which 
American society as a whole was moving, it could not overcome those 
tendencies. And if plantation development on the East African coast 
made the organization of slave labor bend with the pressures of the 
grain, coconut, and clove markets, it could not negate the pervasiveness 
of the ties of dependence. 

In the Old South, the plantation never became a close-knit, hierar¬ 
chical community that functioned as a basic unit of society. On the 
Swahili coast, neither the owners nor the owned came to form a class 
capable of thinking of itself as a collectivity and acting accordingly. 

Class, E. P. Thompson reminds us, is not a thing whose presence or 
absence can be readily observed, but a relationship that develops his¬ 
torically.Plantation agriculture—by its very nature^tended to polar¬ 
ize society into distinct and antagonistic classes. That slaves were for¬ 
eigners—often marked by distinctive appearance—reinforced these 
divisions. The relationship of class develof:^ more fully in the South¬ 
ern United States and the other ofTshoots of Europe in the Western 
Hemisphere, then it did on the East Coast of Africa. 

As in many precapitalist societies, the closest bonds among the coastal 
slaveowners were cultural: the ties of insiders against outsiders, long¬ 
time Muslims against newly converted heathens. The shared sense of 
being a true member of coastal society was essential to the cultural 
hegemony of the free. It provided a justification for their economic 

13, E. P. Thcmipson. The Makin^^ of the English Working Class (New York, 1965), pp. 
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control and their status and set forth the terms under which new¬ 
comers would be assimilated.'^ 

The free developed a strong sense of social distinctions. Society was 
divided into the freeborn (waungwana), and slaves and their descen- 
dant$» whether watumwa* wakulia, wazalia* or mahuru.'^ The social dis¬ 
tinction was even more durable than legal status, for it did not end with 
manumission, and it was made all the more important by the need of 
the free—including those who owned no slaves—to differentiate them¬ 
selves from the vast number of outsiders being brought to the coast to 
labor in the fields. 

Although the master-slave relationship was part of a wider range of 
relationships of superior to subordinate, the slave was set apart most 
clearly and with the narrowest limitations on mobility. Neither he nor 
his descendants could become a mwungwana.'* As in many Islamic 
societies, the testing ground of soda! distinctions was marriage. Men 
could marry beneath their status but women could not. A mwungwana 
woman could only marry a mwungwana man. A mwungwana man 
could marry a mwungwana woman of equal or lower status, or else 
marry a freed slave or take slave concubines. The first was preferred, 
but the others were legal and common.'^ So strong was this rule that 
anthropologists studying coastal villages some forty years after the abo¬ 
lition of slavery in Kenya found few marriages that violated it.'^ 

14. The importance of cultural hegemony in mainuining status divisions and hierar¬ 
chy in di^erent kirKls of sodeties with inefTectlve central governments is dear in Bloch, 
Feudal Society, and Thompscm, ‘"Patrician Sodety, Plebian Culture." 

15. A mwungwana is someone free of slave descent in the male line. The importance 
of this distinctim is emphasized by New, in L^e, Watulermp and Labour, p. 56; Schmidt, 
5 ami 6 or. pp. 56-57; and Becker. La Vie m Afrique, 1: 23. On the use of these terms in 
Swahili literature, see Knappert, ‘"Soda! and Moral CorKepts,** pp. 126-29. Allen ("Swa¬ 
hili Culture Reconsidered," p. 134) tries to argue that the term waungwana referred, not 
to those free of stave descent, but to those who practiced the urban Swahili culture. The 
main point, however, is that descent and culture were inextikaNy intertwined. 

16. For waungwana. many faaors determined status, induding age, family, length of 
time one had been a "coastal person," and so mi, many of which could be altered with 
time. Even clients of relatively low origin could be absorbed into a family over one or 
more generations. 

17. As a result, the descendant of a slave woman could be of higher status than his 

mother—if her master had fathered him—while the diildren of slave men could not be 
upwardly mobile. These prindf^es are Imown as equality or suitability of mar¬ 

riage. For genera] discussions ^ this concept in Islam, see: Levy, The Social Stmeiure of 
IsUm, pp. 62-64, 67-68; and Farhat J. Ziadeh. "Equality (Kaf^'ah) in the Muslim Law ^ 
Marriage," American Journal cj Compara:^t Law 6 (1957): 505-1 7 * On East African in- 
lerpretatioru, I was mudi enlighten^ by the chief Kadi of Kenya, Sheikh Abdulla Saleh 
Al-Farsy, MJA 21. 

18. Wijeyewardene. "Some Aspects of Village Sdidarity," pp. 192-^: Bujra. "An An¬ 
thropological Study of Politkal Action." p. 111. 
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These status divisions were defined in terms of the master-slave dis¬ 
tinction, not in terms of a particular mode of production. As 1 argued 
in chapter 2, plantation ownership, important as it was to the wealthy 
elite, provided in itself neither the material nor the social basis of their 
position. Plantadons—especially in Zanzibar or Mombasa—were not the 
only sources of wealth, while land, slaves, and the income derived from 
them were a part—albeit a major one—of a broader concept of he- 
shima in terms of which status was measured. Power originated, not in 
the solidarity of planters or from their collective control of institutions, 
but from control over personal followers, combined with kinship and 
communal ties. Political relations were fluid, linking people spread 
along a gradation of statuses to a man of power. 

The closest bonds, both personal and political, were not between 
equals, but between superior and inferior. The dependents of a given 
slaveowner were involved together in ritual and social interaction. The 
growth of plantadons increased the indmacy of contacts that crossed 
status divisions, while the movement of slaveowners into rural areas 
decreased contacts within status groups. When polidcal conflict 
erupted, it was generally along communal lines, or else it involved the 
personal followers of rival individuals. Masters and slaves were most 
often on the same side. In the slaveowners' idiom, watu wangu, "my 
people," did not refer to members of one's own status group, but to 
one's dependents. 

The failure of planters to coalesce as a class weakened their ability to 
confront the masses of slaves they were importing. They proved inef¬ 
fectual in combadng the most serious threat to their control, escape. A 
revolt in the heardands of the Zanzibari Sultanate could only be put 
down with the aid of mercenaries. On the mainland, watoro setdements 
developed on the edge of the plantadons, and the slaveowners' at¬ 
tempts to stamp them out were intermittent and insuffldent. And in 
their daily interacdon with slaves, masters could not forget their own 
reliance on slave support, even if it meant that slaves had to be allowed 
to rise through gradadons of status and new slaves had to be brought 
in to maintain the labor force. 

Slaves, during the course of the nineteenth century, developed a 
sense of collective identity, responding to the vast influx of their 
number into coastal plantadons, their shared experience of regimented 
and arduous labor, and their common religious and cultural subordina- 
don. Their strongest solidarity—like that of their masters—was cul¬ 
tural. The term they used to describe their collecdve idenuty—over and 
above the diversity of their backgrounds—was revealing: ivanyasa. They 

19. The term jamaa (loosely meaning *‘extended fanuiy**) also induded slaves and 
freed slaves with genuine kinsmen. 
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did not describe themselves by their status or role in coastal society {wa~ 
tumwa —slaves) or by race {watu zveusi —black people), but by origin. 
Their foreign origin—which epitomized their subordinate position in 
coastal society—was for them a source of common identity and pride. 

The dances, initiation ceremonies, and other forms of ritual and 
social life that the slaves shared among themselves were antithetical to 
paternalism, but they did not form the basis of a developing subcul¬ 
ture. The reality of dependent social relations was too powerful and 
could not help but produce some kind of identification with coastal so¬ 
ciety and the slaveowners' communal groups.’^ But the partially formed 
subculture did not die out—some slaves could move in two worlds— 
and eventually it exerted its influence on Swahili culture as a whole. 

That substantial numbers of slaves ran away to communities of their 
own suggests that some kind of collective spirit existed, and that it was 
not devoid of political content. But for other slaves, fleeing a master 
meant seeking a new protector. Even the Maroon setdements found 
that their survival depended on their strength as communities, not on 
their ties with other slaves. 

Conflict was frequent between watoro communities and plantation 
communities, and within the latter, conflict between individual masters 
and slaves was continuous. But conflict between slaves as a group and 
masters as a group did not develop. Slaves were unable to coalesce as a 
class or to confront their owners collectively, but they were able to in¬ 
fluence their reciprocal relations with their owners and to protect 
themselves against the idea that social dependency implied their own 
inferiority as people. 

The structures of dependency within coastal society absorbed the 
polarizing influence of plantation development, blunting—although 
not eliminating—the tendency for society to divide into new groups 
based on class. Similarly, the vast influx of blacks brought to labor in 
the fields did not cause racial divisions to crystallize, as they did in the 
Americas. 

Racial distinctiveness is a particular form of the more universal con¬ 
dition of the slave—his being an outsider. But biological differences 
had particular implications, within a differentiated economy, to the 
structural divisions of society. The Southern United States went the 
farthest of Western slave sodedes toward making the black-white di- 

80. The legacy of ihb identification was as dear in interviews with descendants of 
slaves as was their consciousness of being wanyasa. They even internalized the historical 
traditions of their owners* communal groups: wazalia informants in Malindi, when ques¬ 
tioned about the town's origins, invariably gave the versons of the parents* masters. 
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chotomy the most fundamental group boundary in society. In other 
American societies* the rich were also white and the poor black* but in* 
ter mediate groups were recognized and some mobility allowed* 
through the expedient of redefining as white those whom the elite 
wished to recruit.*^ 

Blackness, slave status, and menial work tended to coincide in coastal 
society as well. As agriculture expanded, a larger proportion of slaves 
became field workers, and virtually all of them were black. Nor were 
the people of the coast free from cdor prejudice. They expressed it in 
the prices they paid for slaves of differing colors and features. A few 
Swahili proverbs hint that slaves were looked upon as inherently infe* 
rior, even though this violated the spirit of the Koran. The legacy of 
such prejudices can still be heard in the form of disparaging remarks 
made by waungwana about '*Waafrika,*' although such disdain was 
based on origins* culture, and religion, as well as color.^’ 

However* racial lines in coastal society were blurred. The masters 
were ethnically mixed, and waungwana were not necessarily light¬ 
skinned, although all thought of themselves as ethnically distinct from 
the Africans of the interior. Swahili—whether Bajuni, Washella, members 
of the Twelve Tribes, Wapemba, or Wahadimu—ranged in color from 
brown to black. Even Arabs could have dark skins and negroid fea* 
tures, since children of Arab men by black concubines were considered 
Arabs. Finally, the entourage of a powerful man* as well as a communal 
group, included* among the people from whom support was expected 
and who were involved in a network of social relations* light-skinned 
Arabs or Swahili* black slaves, black freed slaves, perhaps a few light¬ 
skinned slaves, and black clients recruited from nearby societies. Racial 
distinctions were recognized* but they were a rough guide to a person's 
status or group affiliation. 

Prejudice was not formalized into a doarine justifying domination 
on the basis of the inherent inferiority of the subordinate group. The 
elite's concept of dependence—self-serving as it was—remained rele¬ 
vant to social and political reality. Only after the creation of the colonial 
state* when the structure of political action changed drastically* did 
divisions of race and class become cnidal determinants of the bounda- 

si. When a society was ovcrv^elmed by planiatkm agriculture* as in Cuba during the 
nineteenth century, discrimination against blacks—even freed ones—and racist doctrines 
could become more virulent. Franklin W. Knight, '^very, Race* and Social Structure in 
Cuba During the Nineteenth Century*" in To^n, Slattery artd Race Relatums, p- a 13. See 
also Degler* Neiiher WhiU Sor Black, and da Costa, *^yth of Radal Democracy." 

2s. For proverbs, see Taylor* African Alpharims, no. 313. 349* 449. See also Bujra, 
pp. 101. ita. 
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ries of political and social groups and basic components of conflicting 
ideologies.” 


The impact of plantation slavery on the Ease African coast differed 
substantially from its effea on the Southern United States. It is well to 
remember that in the blend of personal and impersonal dimensions of 
slavery in both regions, subordination was the fundamental premise. 
Whether a master called his slave ”my child’* or “boy” or “nigger.” the 
slave was not a child. He or his ancestor had been wrenched away from 
his family, from people whom he considered his own, and offered the 
consolation of life as an inferior and a dependent. However much the 
master might value his slaves as people and as followers, he was also a 
plantation owner whose profits derived from the labor of his slaves. 
Behind the security, personal ties, and social rewards of plantation life 
lay the sanction of force. On the coast of East Africa, as in other slave 
societies, slaves lacked the physical and social strength to overturn the 
struaure of society, but they still struggled to obtain some control over 
the way they worked and lived. 

83. To argue that the master-slave diviskm in nineteenth-century Zanzibar directly led 
to the conflicts that brought about the revolution of 1964 skips a lot of history. The 
legacy of plantation development was indeed an Arab landowning elite which became the 
target of a movement that included the descendants of slaves, plus larger numbers of im¬ 
migrants from the mainland and Swahili who had been outside the plantation system. 
Still, the processes that turned division into conflict belong to the colonial situation. See 
Lofehie. Zanzibar: flocAground ta Rev^bttion. 
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Sultans and Consuls 


Sultans of Muscat and Zanzibar 
Said bin Sultan, ruled 1806-56 

!n 18^69 the SuUanale was divided between Muscat and Zanzibar. Said bin 
Sultan was followed by four of fus sons in Zanzibar: 

Majid, 1856-70 
Bargash, 1870-88 
Khalira, 1888-90 
Ali, 1890-93 

PouTJCAL Agents andConsulS'Generalof the British Government 

IN Zanzibar 

Lieuienant'Colonel Atkins Hamerton, 1841-57 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. P. Rigby, 1858-61 
Sir Lewis Pelly, 1862 (aaing) 

Colonel R. L. Playfair, 18637^5 
Mr. H. A. Churchill, 1866-70 
Sir John Kirk, 1870-86 
Sir Claude McDonald, 1887-88 
Sir Charles Euan«Smith, 1889-91 
Sir Gerald Portal, 1891-92 
Sir Rennell Rodd, 1893 
Sir Arthur Hardinge, 1894-1900 

Information for both lists is taken from Sir Reginald Coupland, The 
Exploitation <f East Africa iSyb-tSgo: The Slave Trade and the Scramble 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1939); and F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar: The Is^ 
land Metropolis of Eastern Africa (London: Unwin, 1920), p. 276. 
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Anti-Slave Trade Measures, 1822-1890 
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•839 

1841 

1847 

1860-61 


1862-64 


1868 


*873 


1874 

1876 


1888 


Treaty between British and Sultan of Muscat banning all ex- 
port of slaves by the Sultan's subjects to Christian nations 
(including India and Mascerene Islands). 

Extension of above treaty restricting area of Indian Ocean in 
which the slave trade was allowed and giving the British 
Navy the right to search Omani dhows. 

First British consul sent to Zanzibar. 

Treaty, signed in 1845, between the British and the Sultan 
of Muscat goes into effect, banning shipment of slaves out¬ 
side the African dominions of the Sultan. 

Consul Rigby confiscates slaves belonging to Indians in Zan- 
zibar. This policy was not continued by his successors after 
1861, British naval vessels begin to conhscate slaves and 
burn dhows that were in violation of 1845 treaty. Attempts 
made to force Northern Arabs out of Zanzibar harbor. 
Regulations by Sultan of Zanzibar designed to hinder North¬ 
ern Arabs. Only East African subjects of Sultan allowed to 
obtain licenses to carry slaves within his African dominions. 
No slave shipments allowed January-April, the period of fa¬ 
vorable winds to the North. 

Decree of Sultan ordering that anyone involved in export 
trade (Northern Arabs or Zanzibaris who sell slaves to them) 
be punished. Provisions for enforcement established. 

Sir Bartle Frere pressures Seyyid Bargash to sign treaty abo¬ 
lishing all shipments of slaves by sea and giving the British 
Navy the right to search vessels and bring them to Zanzibar 
for trial if they contained slaves. Public slave markets closed. 
Consul Kirk renews policy of confiscating slaves of Indians. 
Treaty between the British and the Sultan of Zanzibar bans 
all slave caravans on land. Penalties to be imposed on slav¬ 
ers. Sultan's ofRcials enforce it on mainland, while the navy 
continues to capture slave dhows. 

Imperial British East Africa Company given concession to 
coast of what is now Kenya by the Sultan. Posts set up in 
Mombasa, Malindi, and elsewhere. Blockade of Tanganyika 
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coast as a consequence of the German takeover and rests* 
tance by the local people. 

1889 Proclamation by the Sultan declaring that all children born 
to slaves after 1890 would be free. Never publicly an¬ 
nounced or enforced. 

1890 Zanzibar becomes a British Protectorate. Proclamation of 
Sultan declares all slaves acquired after 1890 are free. All 
sales of slaves banned and inheritance of slaves limited to 
the master's children only. Slaves of Mijikenda (or other 
local) origin declared free on Kenya coast. 
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Note on Sources 


A glance at the bibliography of a monograph on slavery in the 
Americas is enough to turn the Africanist green with envy» even if he is 
aware of all the disputes and complaints which historians of the 
Americas have about their sources. Africanists lack the plantation 
records that allow a picture to be drawn of economic activities on par¬ 
ticular plantations; the diaries, memoirs, and narratives that give inside 
views of plantation life from differing perspectives; and the censuses, 
probate records, and other quantifiable sources that allow assessments 
to be made of demographic patterns and the economic charaaerisiics 
of plantation regions. 

But for the memories of a few exceptional informants and scattered 
records, I would have had no idea of the activities on specific planta¬ 
tions or the life-histories of specific planters, leaving only more general 
accounts of visitors or the recc 41 ection$ of informants about what plan¬ 
tation society was like. Because Africanists depend on outsiders for 
contemporary accounts, they can rarely see a process of change 
through all its phases but must infer what must have happened be¬ 
tween periods that are adequately documented. A convincing analysis 
must be built up from a combination of sources, each of which has 
severe liabilities. 

The problem of interpreting the accounts of travelers, missionaries, 
and ofRcials are not particularly unusual: their knowledge of language 
and customs was often imperfect, their preconceptions about African 
society and the institution of slavery in general were often strong, their 
acquaintance with rural areas was usually brief, their figures on trade 
and population were often offhand estimates, and their closest contacts 
among local people tended to be with the slaveholding elite. Neverthe¬ 
less, used with discrimination, their evidence is extremely valuable. 
Some visitors were acute and relatively detached observers, and con¬ 
flicting prejudices among the more biased made it possible to obtain a 
fairly b^anced piaure—at least for Zanzibar, where the accounts were 
most numerous. 

Few local records have been preserved. The historical interests of the 
local people focused on genealogical and community histories, not on 
preserving trade records and accounts of individuals* lives. By far the 
best source of contemporary documents is the Mombasa Land Office, 
which contains several deed files dating to the 1890s, including a few 
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deeds from earlier periods. One set of deeds, the A^series, includes 
sales, mortgages, and rentals of agricultural land, urban plots, and 
houses. A second set, the B-series, contains loans not involving land as 
collateral, trading agreements, manumission papers for slaves, and a 
variety of other documents. Such records cover Mombasa from 1891 
onward and Malindi from 1903. These deeds provide cnidal examples 
of practices involving slaves. The freedom papers show that slaves actu* 
ally were freed in accordance with Islamic theories, while the transac¬ 
tion records indicate that slaves and freed slaves could pardcipate in 
the economy. 

The data can also be used quandtadvely, and I am in the process of 
using them to make a systematic study of land and credit in Mombasa 
to 1919, working in ccJIaboration with John Zarwan. Karim Janmo- 
hamed has also collected this data. In the present study, I have used all 
566 deeds of the B-series that involved a transacdon of some sort 
(1892-99, after which it was phased out), plus a 20 percent sample of 
the A-series (1891-1905), amoundng to 1*097 cases. The deed collec¬ 
tions are biased toward transactions involving people who were most 
willing to acknowledge the colonial bureaucracy, although registradon 
was compulsory. The processed data shed considerable light on the 
participation of various ethnic groups in the economy of Mombasa 
toward the end of the slavery era. 

I have also been able to obtain an idea of patterns of land ownership 
from the Land Office's complete transcripts of hearings held between 
1912 and 1924 for the purpose of assigning dtles to individual plots of 
land in the agricultural zones of Mombasa and Malindi. Since few land- 
owners had deeds of purchase, claimants usually had to point out their 
boundaries to invesdgators and bring witnesses to the hearings if their 
claims were disputed. The procedure was somewhat biased in favor of 
local elites, but some standards of proof existed and many small¬ 
holders received tides. The data provide, for example, a general idea 
of the distribution of land among Swahili and Arab subgroups and an 
idea of the size of plantations, although all groups had lost land since 
the abolition of slavery in 1907. 

The study of slavery on the mainland coast was enriched by approxi¬ 
mately one hundred interviews I conducted in Mombasa and Malindi 
in 1972-73. In Swahili society, there are no formal oral traditions, but a 
number of men—some very old, some middle-aged—have a lively in¬ 
terest in the past and recall much information related by their parents 
or other elders. Most informants were only one generadon removed 
from the period of slavery; several had been born slaves. Many inter¬ 
views were structured around genealogies and descripdons of the lives 
of the informants' ancestors or the more important members of their 
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communal groups. Such data are a guide to the economic activities ot 
members of different ethnic groups. 

Informants of different origins—sons of slaves as well as sla¬ 
veowners—also gave their views of customs pertaining to slave labor, 
farming techniques, living arrangements of slaves, land usage, and 
other matters. Informants of free and slave descent gave very different 
interpretations of slavery, while members of different communal 
groups often had confliaing interpretations of local history. When such 
informants agreed on a particular point, this was a good indication 
that, for example, a certain custom was widely accepted. When they 
disagreed, they pointed to sensitive areas. 

The biggest problem with oral evidence is change. All documents 
may contain inaccurate observations, but oral testimonies can also be 
distorted in the process of transmission. It is often hard to tell whether 
a particular custom applied to the nineteenth century or the more 
recent past, or whether expressions of group hostility reflect conflicts 
that have become salient since the abolition of slavery. For this reason, 
written and oral sources must be used together. An informant's evi¬ 
dence can render meaningful a cursory observation by a traveler, but 
the traveler's evidence makes it possible to establish the relevance of the 
oral data to the more distant past. More important, many aspects of 
culture and social relationships as they existed in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury will remain beyond the grasp of historians, while others will be un¬ 
derstood in vague and uncertain terms. 

The techniques of interviewing could only be informal. 1 tried to 
follow the informants' own interests as much as possible. Most inter¬ 
views were done in Swahili, and I only rarely used an interpreter or 
tape recorder—both of which could interfere with the atmosphere of 
trust and mutual interest in the past, interviews were written up imme¬ 
diately afterward, and the notes are in my possession. 

Following is a list of informants and brief notes to identify the value 
of their information. In the text they are dted by numbers and the 
place of interview: MAL (Malindi and vidnity, including Mambrui) and 
MSA (Mombasa and vidnity). I regret the impersonal nature of the d- 
tations, for these people are very alive to me, but for most readers, the 
information below is more important than the names. 


Maund] Informants (MAL) 

i. Mohamed Maawia. An Mshella. Works for the Land Office and 
knows the intricacies of land tenure and usage well, in addition 
to the history of the Washella people. (Interviewed in Mombasa). 
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(MAL) 


3. Gulamhussein Tayabji. Very old Indian of the Bohora community. 
Son of the first Indian to settle in Mambrui. 

3. Said Khalid Abdalia. Of mixed Shella^Omani origin. 

4. Nassor Said Nassor Al-Bu$aidi. From a minor branch of the poltti* 
cally dominant Omani communal group. 

5. Swaleh Mohamed Gagi. A Baluchi descended from one of the orig¬ 
inal soldiers sent to Malindi by the Sultan. Knowledgeable in Balu* 
chi history in Malindi, the founding of Malindi, and Malindi sodal 
history generally. Provided a perspective somewhat outside of the 
four principal communal groups in Malindi. 

6. Mohamed Hemed. Baluchi. Former dhow captain. 

7. Erastus Tsuma. Giriama. Chief of Malindi. A young man, but well 
acquainted with Giriama elders. 

8. Tayabali Rajabali Mulla Bhaiji. Borhora. Son of a trader in 
Malindi in the 1880s. Well informed about his community, trade, 
and agriculture. 

9. Ali Salim Salim. Mshella farmer. 

10. Jivanji Gulamhussein Jivanji. Bc^ora. Grandson of the most im¬ 
portant Indian import-export merchant and financier, Jivanji Ma- 
muji. 

11. Abdulla Athman Al-Amudy. Hadrami trader well versed in his 
community's role in Malindi society. 

13. Mohamed Lali. Bajuni. Gave an elaborate history of the founding 
of Malindi that shows signs of a fine imagination. A good guide to 
stories about important figures of the nineteenth century as well as 
local customs. 

13. Salim Alyan Nahwy. Son of MAL 18. 

14. Rev. Kalume. Provided important leads to Giriama informants. 

15. Abdalia Omar Nabahani. A young man, but able to provide infor¬ 
mation about a group from the Lamu area that came to Malindi. 

16. Bakari Rarua. A Giriama Muslim and an elder. Very knowledge¬ 
able about Giriama relations with Arabs and ex-slaves. 

17. Abdalia Seif. One of the cJdest Washella, in his eighties. He was 
able to identify important people in Malindi's history and was an 
expert on local customs, agriculture, and the town's sodal organi¬ 
zation. 

18. Alyan Hemed Al-Nahwy. The oldest Omani, in his eighties. Also 
extremely knowledgeable about people, customs, and sodety, par¬ 
ticularly concerning Omanis. 

ig. Omar Dahman Al-Amudy. A leader of the Hadrami community. 

20. Omar Ali. Very old Mshella. 

21. bin Omari. Expert on history of Malindi's mosques but too ill for 
extensive interview. 
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22. Mohamed Said Nassor Al-Busaidi. Older brother of MAL 4 and 
well informed on Omanis in Malindi. 

23. Abbas Abdulhussdn Adamji Saigar. Bohora trader. 

24. Omar wa Fundi. An mzalia. son of a door-maker owned by a lead¬ 
ing Mshella. Superb source on the life of slaves. 

25. Said Abdalla Mohamed Saiban. Hadrami trader. 

26. Khalifa wa Lali Hadaa. Descendant of early Bajuni settlers. About 
eighty and one of the best informants about slavery and nine- 
teenth<entury society. 

27. Mohamed Abubakar Abbas. An old Mshella well versed in his com¬ 
munity's history and society in the old days. 

28. Yahya Said Hemed Al-Busaidi. Son and grandson of the first two 
governors of Mambrui. Knows the story of his important family 
and other Omanis. Age seventy-five. 

29. Omar Ahmed Barium. Hadrami. Provided valuable information 
on Omani-Hadrami relations. 

30. Awade Maktub. Mtoto wa nyumbani of bi Salima, a leading slave¬ 
owner. In his eighties. Provided a vivid account of slave life, rela¬ 
tions between masters and slaves, watoro, and other questions. 

31. Suede Nasibu. Mzalia, son of the slave of a Bajuni. 

32. Mselem Khalfan Jaafari. Omani. His grandfather was an overseer 
for Salim bin Khalfan. 

33. Salim Sabiki. Bajuni sailor and fisherman. 

34. Juma Kengewa. Son of slaves on plantation of Salim bin Khalfan. 
Very good on life of slaves. 

35. Jabu Masoya. Son of a slave who was an overseer on a shamba 
owned by an ex-slave. Gave a moving, bitter account of life under 
slavery. 

36. Sheriff Mohamed Said Al-Beith. Islamic teacher in Mambrui. 
Young man who knows the history of the village well. 

37. Omar Salim BatheifT. Hadrami. Descendant of old setders in Mam¬ 
brui. 

38. Juma Mbaraka. His parents were slaves of an Omani. 

39. Ahmed Salim Bawazir. Hadrami trader and landowner. 

40. Salim Mohamed Islam Al-Kathiri. Grandson of Islam bin Ali, an 
important figure in Mambrui's hbtory and a fine informant on his 
family, slavery, and Mambrui society. 

41. Ali Athman. Bajuni of Mambrui. 

42. Mussbhai Tayabji Walliji. Son of first Bohora in Mambrui (brother 
of MAL 2). Very knowledgeable on trading organization in Mam¬ 
brui. 

43. Mahfudh Mohamed Ali Basharahil. Grandson of leading Hadrami 
farmer and trader in Mambrui. 
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44. Dewel Said BadwiU. Very old Hadrami, nearly one hundred, living 
in Mambrui. A fine informanc on most topics, who has seen as well 
as heard. 

45. J(Mnt interview: Athman Mohamed Nabhani, Maalim Abud Ab- 
datla (Bajuni) and Melamed Abubakar Yusuf (from Lamu). These 
three informants added to each other's comments and confirmed 
several points regarding the early history of Mambrui, social life in 
the town, various important people, prci>lems with watoro, etc. 

46. Kassim Umar. Bajuni. Told about role of Bajunis in Mambrui and 
about the oudying areas of the town, where he lives. 

47. Ahmed Mbarak Hand wan. From the richest Hadrami family in 
Malindi in the late nineteenth <%ntury. 

48. Rev. Timothy Ngoma. Pastor of the church at Jilore, the first mis¬ 
sion station near Malindi. Knows the mission's history, including 
the interaction of mission people with watoro. 

49. Alfred Yongo. Giriama elder. 

50. Doia Bakari. Bajuni of Mambrui. 

51. Mzee Jabu. Son of slaves in Mambrui. 

53. Omar Bwana Mkuu. Bajuni who knew much about the origins of 
Mambrui, Bajuni history, and the life of a small-scale cultivator. 

53. Maalim Mohamed. Bajuni. Useful on dhow trade. 

54. Gari Kai. Giriama elder. 

55. Mzeze Kwicha. Giriama elder. 

56. Suleiman Amur Al-Daremki. From a leading Omani family. 

57. Rev. Ishmael Toya. Very old Mgiriama who went to school at the 
Jilore mission and knew area well. 

58. Hassan Said Al-Homar. Hadrami living in Mambrui hinterland. 

59. Isa Said Al-Hasibi. Omani living near Mambrui. Relative of bi Sa¬ 
lima binti Masudi and important source on her life. 

60. Suleiman Ali Mselem Al-Khalasi. Grandson of bi Salima's husband 
and son of a kadi of Malindi. 

61. Mohamed Khamis Muhando. An mzalia of Mzigua origin. Well in¬ 
formed about early Malindi history and slavery. 

62. Kazungu wa Kiganda. Giriama elder. 

63. Mohamed Omari Toya. Giriama Muslim. 

64. Mohamed wa Mweni. Giriama Muslim. 

65. Bisiria Toya. Giriama elder who was very knowledgeable about 
Giriama-Arab relations and the slave trade in the Malindi hin- 
terland. 

66. Mohamed Omar Al-Amudy. Interviewed in Shelia, Lamu, about 
migration of Washella to Malindi. 

67. Abdulla Kadara. Interviewed in Lamu about founding of Malindi. 
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Mombasa iNFORMApm (MSA) 

1. Lance Jones Bengo. Grandson of WiUiam Jones, who was taken 
from a slave dhow by the British and later became a missionary. 
Interesting on life at mission stations. 

2. James Juma Mbotela. Son of a slave taken off a captured dhow and 
brought up at Freretown. Age eighty*four and a hne informant 
about the northern mainland of Mombasa, as well as mission life. 


3. Mohamed Rashid Al-Mazrui. About sixty and the leading Mazrui 
historian in Mombasa. Also knows much about agriculture and 
slavery. 

4. Ahmed Abdalla AI-Mazrui. A young, well-educated relative of 
MSA 5, who has learned much from his elders and has great in¬ 
sight into coastal society. 

5. William George Kombo. Son of slaves of Giriama, brought up at 


mission stauon. 


6. Gibson Koboko. Mrabai. Married to daughter of slaves. 

7. Newland Gibson Ngome. Good informant on life at Rabai mission. 

8. Mzee Benjamin Chimwenga, son of Ndoro. Mribe. Excellent on in¬ 
teraction of Arabs, Mijikenda, and watoro in the coastal hinterland. 

g. Shiabuddin Shiraghdin. Part Punjabi, part Mombasa Swahili. An 
expert on Swahili customs and traditions. One interview was con¬ 
ducted jointly with Hyder Mohamed Kindy, a Swahili spokesman. 

10. Samuel Levi. Mission resident who also knew much about relations 


of mission people to local Arabs. 

11. Mohamed Ali Mirza. Baluchi. Grandson of Abdulrehman Mirza, a 


leading trader and money-lender in late nineteenth-century Mom¬ 
basa. Well informed about Baluchi history, trade, and slavery. 

12. Salim Mohamed Muhashamy. Former chief Arab official of the 
coast of Kenya under British rule and member of a leading Omani 
family. 

13. Shariff Abdalla Salim. Leading member of the Hadrami commu¬ 


nity. 

14. Al-Amin Said Al-Mandhry. Fifty-six years old, an excellent infor¬ 
mant with whom 1 spoke many times. A former Arab official, fa¬ 
miliar with Islamic law and coastal practices, and well informed 
about agriculture, slavery, Omani-Swahili relations, trade, and the 
history of the Mandhry communal group. 

15. Said Mohamed Al-Mandhry. Expert in Mandhry history. Provided 
a detailed Mandhry genealogy. 

16. Shariff Mohamed Abdalla Shatry. Member of a very active Ha¬ 
drami trading family. 
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17. Shariff Abdulrehman Abdalla Shatry. Brother of the above. 

18. Mohamedaii Bhaijee. Bohora trader who dealt in copra. 

19. Ali Jemedar Amir. Of mixed Baluchi-Swahili descent. Well versed 
in Mombasa history despite his age. 

ao. Famy Mbarak Hinawi. Son of Mbarak bin Alt Hinawy, former 
Arab official. Young, but had interesting comments on an Arab 
family that included ex-slaves in household. 

21. Abdalla Saleh Al-Farsy. The leading Islamic scholar of the coast. 
From Zanzibar, but now chief kadi of Kenya. An expert on Islamic 
law, local practices, and Zanzibari history. 

22. Yahya Ali Omar. Swahili scholar. Knowledgeable on Swahili agri¬ 
culture and customs. 

23. Mohamed Hemed Timami. From a Suri family with long ties to 
Mombasa. 

24. Said Karama. Swahili poet. 

25. Mohamed Khammal Khan. Baluchi. A teacher with a sound knowl¬ 
edge of Swahili customs and local history. 

26. Mohamed Kassim Al-Mazrui. Former chief kadi of Kenya and a 
leading Islamic scholar who has written a book on Islamic slavery. 

27. Mohamed Ahmed Ali AUMandhry. Grandson of a leading Omani 
landowner and trader, Ali bin Salim bin Ali Al-Mandhry. 

28. Muhiddin Mohamed Al-Changamwe. Expert on history of this 
Swahili subgroup, as well as agriculture and slavery. Provided in¬ 
formation on some of the we^thy Swahili of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

29. Wazee of Majengo. Jcnnt interview with four elders from this dis¬ 
trict of Mombasa, arranged by the chief of Majengo. General 
agreement on customary requirements of slaves emerged from the 
discussion. 

30. Mohamed Said Al-Busaidi. Administrator of remaining portion of 
the estate of Salim bin Khalfan, who provided information about 
his holdings and the social composition of the neighborhoods 
where he held land. 

31. Ibrahim Shaib. Old Bajuni living near Mombasa, told of relations 
of Arabs, Swahili, Mijikenda, and slaves on mainland north of 
Mombasa. 

32. Mchangamwe Umar. Of Digo origin, but bom in Kisauni, and 
knowledgeable about agriculture and inter group relations in the 
area. 

33. Wazee of Kisauni. Joint interview with eight elders of various com¬ 
munal groups arranged by the chief of Kisauni. They agreed that 
Kisauni had originally been a Mijikenda area and that Arabs en¬ 
croached on the land. 
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34. Said Salim Ruwehi. From a leading Omani family of Zanzibar 
which combined plantacion agriculture with scholarship. 

35. Said Mohamed Baghozi. Hadrami who Cold me about Hadrami 
place in Mombasa sodecy and their interaction with Omanis and 
slaves. 

36. Ahmed Said Riami. From an important Zanzibari family. 

37. Juma Rubai. An mzalia living in Mombasa, whose father was a 
slave in Malindi. Age $eventy*three. Made interesting comparisons 
between slavery in Mombasa and Malindi. 

38. Maalim Mzagu and Mzee Juma. Two long-dme dock workers. 

In addidon to the above, Margaret Strobe! generously showed me tran¬ 
scripts of her interviews with Shamsa bind Mohamed Muhashamy, Bi 

Momo, and Bi Kaje. 
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Humcane in Zanzibar. 54, 55. 117, 1*3, 

130. i37» »59 
Hum, 847 

Ibadis, z8, 30, 33, 77, 99. 215 n. 5 ^ else 
Laws, Islamic 
Ijara. 174, 838 
2la, 16-171 ^55 

lie de Ffance, 39, 50 
Imam, Ibadi, » 0 , 30, 33, 37 
Imperial British East Africa Company. 135. 
*34 

Independence of slaves. 166, 1&9. 114, 
886-48,850, 859. Sh also Dependence of 
staves; Manumission 

India: cloves to. 51, 55,6*. 137, 143; grain 
from, 64; and slave trade, 43 
Indian Ocean trade, 36-46. 47; Oman in. 
30-38; and plantation economics, 80, 
> 43 * * 5 ^« slaves in, 39-46. m. Set alsc 
Slave trade; Trade 

Indians: in clove trade, 139-40,157,838: as 
hnancieri. 38, 48. 60. 68, 94. 139; and 
slaves, 60, 66, 184; in trade. 38, 3911, 48. 
86,95,94,98.159-40.145 
Infanticide. 815 
Inheritance, 78. 8i3n. 836 
Islam: creeds in, 98-99; and eccmomks, 33; 
and manumission, 848; and paternalism. 
85, 169, 861-68; and race, ii-it; kHoI- 
arsof, 76-77,109,816,839-40; slaves in, 
85,815-17,839; and women, 91,830. 
also Laws, Islamic 

Islam bin Ali Al-Kathiri, 9a. 95, 146. 19s 
Ismailis, 140 

Ivory.si;andMombasa, 39.98,99, loi-os, 
146; slaves dealing in, 834-35; Y*o* 
39 * 4 > 

Jairam Sewji, 139, 140, 141 
Jamaa, 848, 865 n 

Jamaica: runaway slaves in. sos, 809 n; slave 
labor in, 171; slaves' lives in, 153, 841. 
*58 

Jitore. 805 

Jivanji Mamuji, 94, 145 
Jordan, Winthrop, 9, is 
Jumaa, 849-50 

Juma bin Muhunzi Al-Changamwe, 108 
Juma bin Nasib, 834 
Juma Mja (Mzee), 250 


Kadamu, 161 

Kadis, 76, 96. 164, 165, 245 
Kaje (Bi). 8s6 

Kamba. 98. 99. 127-28, 177 
Kashi binii Mwijaa Al-Changamwe, 246-47 
Kenya: marriages in, 884, 264; plantations 
in. 147. 148: religion in, 240; and run¬ 
away sbves, 809*1; slavery abolished in, 
188, 189, 187; in slave trade, 126—87 
Khamis bin Kombo AI-MutaR, 108 
Khamis bin Saad Al-Mandhry, 849 
Khojas, 94 
Kibarua. See Vibarua 
Kibibi, 226 
Kibwana. 886 

Kidnapping of slaves, 118, 119, 129 
Kikuyu. 187 

Kilwa: and British ban. 183, 184-85, 126, 
iS7;and Oman. 38.39; and slave popula¬ 
tion, 40, 45; slaves brought to, 41, iss: 
slaves exported from, 45, 88. 115, 117, 

ISO. 188 

Kin. See Families 

Kirk, John: and British ban, 142: and grain 
trade. 84-85. 86; and runaway slaves, 
177,805; and slave labor. 86,86,159,170, 
187; and slaves* lives, 159, 231. 833-345 
and slave trade. 119. 127, 133 
Kisauni. 103, 105, 106^7 
Kiunga, 175 
Kombo bim Karai, 849 
Koromio, 206 

Krapf, Ludwig, 100, 174, 177 

Kungwi, 837 

Kunvitu, 101 

Kwa Jiwa, 94 

Kwavi, 191 

Labor (miliury). 6, 14, 18. 35. 91, 189-95. 
*55 

Labor (pbntation), 1, 70, 180-62, 854-56, 
258; domestic. 34. 182-84. 188. 219-20; 
and economics. 18-19, > 3 ^ 37 * *535 
Malindi, 110,112,135,158.170-73,180, 
181, 204, 211, 241, 854, 858; and man¬ 
umission, 843-44; Mombasa, 100,118, 
170.173-88.184; nonsbve, 70,132,133, 
147-48; in Oman, 35-36; in Pemba, 
138-34. 144. 157; scarcity of. 132-34, 
136* 149. 160; and sbve trade, 4, 55 n, 
13S-34; and sodal system. 6. 14. 253; 
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and work rhythms, }do-8i; in Zanzibar, 
112, ii8, 132-34, 144, 156-70,211 
Labor (urban), 112-15. i8t. 184-89. 

199-200, 248-49. Su o&o Vibarua 
Lali Hadaa. 93 

Lamu: agriculture in, 85; communal groups 
in, 192; concubinage in. 197-98.199; and 
grain trade. 86. 95; and MaJindi. 94: 
religion in. 259: runaway slaves from, 
206; and slave trade, 117, 122 n 
Land: in Kasauni, 105; in MaJindi, 69. 
87-91,102-05; in Mambrui, 88,92-93; 
Mombasa. 69, 89. 104-06.112.149. 249; 
ownership of. 58, 68-69, 79> 

105, 147, 265; in Pemba, 69-70, 14a; 
prices of. 59, 249; and Zanzi^r. 57-59. 
69-70, 75, 105, 147. See aiso Mashamba; 
Plantations; Property 
Language, 217-18. 225-26. 240. 256 
Laws, Islamic. 28: on concubinage. 25-26. 
I 95 “ 99 » *555 ^»d drunkenness, 251; en¬ 
forcement of, 76.96. 164, 165, 166, 259; 
of inheritance. 72; on marriage. 225: on 
property. 58. 87 n. 104, 105. 226; slaves* 
codes in, 8-9, 25-27, 165-^, 169. 210, 
212. 215, 255, 261. Ste aisc Isbm 
LeRoy, Alexandre, 155 
Lewis. Bernard, ii-it, 27 
Lindi, 124 

Living conditions of slaves. 4; in Americas. 
4* 159* >62-63, 

268; independence in, 186, 228-42; in 
Malindi. 173, 228. 236-57; in Mombasa. 
174, 182. 228. 229. 250; in Pemba. 161, 
185. 167-68. 228: in Zanzibar. 161-70. 
185, 1H9-90, 200-01. 228. 229. 250 
Uvingstone, David, 168 
Loarer.Capuin,45,52-55,56.75,168.200 
Lombardi, John. 14 
Ludda Damji, 140 

Mackenzie, Donald, 69. 141. 166 
Madagascar. 64. 126 
Mahamali. See Hamali 
Maize. 100. 145. 165 

Majid (Seyyid): and agriculture. 65; and 
business, 76.141; family of. 118, >90.191, 
198; politics of. 119. 190, 191 
Majid bin Ali Al-Mandhry, 107 
Makonde, 120, 175 
Makongeni, 205 
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Makua, 41, 120 

Malindi: communal groups in, 69. 83-84, 
88, 89-^. 104. 112, 145-46* «07. 214; 
economy of, 145-48. 155; Islam in. 96, 
99; manumission In, 245. 246, 250; vs. 
Mombasa. 101. 108-10, 176; f^ntations 
111.80.81-95.102-05, > 95 * > 47 ' >49. 

176, 204; and runaway slaves, 204-05. 
to6. 207; slave labor in. 110. 112. 155, 
158.170-81.184,192.204.211.241.254. 
258; slaves' lives in, 228, 231, 233-44; 
slave trade in. 123. 126, 117. 155 
Mambrui: agriculture in. 84, 85. 135; com¬ 
munal groups in. 85-84. 86. 90. 92-95, 
95i >46,192; manumission in, 250; popu¬ 
lation in, 88; slaves in. 155. 179. 254-55 
Mamiuks, 19 

Mandhry. AI-, 28. 54, 98, 106-07, 112 
Manumission, 242-52; and concubinage. 
25. 223, 245; dependence after, 8. 19, 
164. 220. 246-48. 251; illegal, 232; and 
marriage. 224; for military labor. 190; 
if) Oman, 57; and sex ratios. 222: and so¬ 
cial system. 264 
Manyema, 125*1 

Markets, variations in, 12-15. > i4->5 
Maroon settlements, 204.205-06.208, 209, 
210. t66. See also Runaway slaves 
Marriage, 225-24, 264 
Martin. B. G.. 76 
Masai, 127 

Mascarene islands. 42. 45 
Mashamba: in Kisauni, 105; in Malindi. 87, 
88-89. 99 * >^ 9 * >46-47; in Mambrui. 
88-89. 99; in Mombasa. 97-98. 146-47, 
249; in Pemba. 141; in Zanzibar, 51, 55. 
69. 74, 141- See also Agriculture; Land; 
Plantations 
Maskini, 247 
Mauritius. 45 

Mazrui, AU. 28; and cloves, 54; and man¬ 
umission. 248; in Mombasa, 59 n, 99,107, 
108, 191, 192: and slaves, 129, 205, 206, 
209. 219. See also individual family mem¬ 
bers 

Mbaruk bin Mohamed Al-Shikeli, 249 
Mbaruk bin Rashid Al-Mazrui, 129, 192. 

206. 215 n, 245 
Middleton, Jt^n, 57 

Mijikenda: in agriculture. 86-87.101, 104. 
)o6. )8i; politics of. 99. 191. 192; and 
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Mijikenda {continued) 
runaway slaves, S05, 806; as slaves, i»o, 
1 88 , 18S-89. idn slaves of. 177, 181; in 
trade, 98. 100 
Miles, S. B., 153, )6o 

Millet: in Malindi, 80. 85. 86. 96. 101; in 
Mambrui, 135: in Mombasa, 80. too, 101. 
145; in Zanzibar. 163. 5 ee aUo Grain 
Mkulia. 819 
Mlangobaya, 8O5 
Mnyasa. Set Wanyasa 

Mobility of slaves: physial, 830-33; social, 
t, 19-BO. 826-87. 

Mohamed bin AbdaJla Bakshuwein, 69 
Mohamed bin Isa AMmami, 847 
Mohamed bin Juna bin Said. 68n, 69 
Mohamed bin Khamis Muhashamy, 107 n 
Moluccas islands, 48 

Mombasa: communal ^ups in. 590. 
90-91. 98-99, 108. 104-10. 118, I89, 
145-46. 191: economy of. 145-48; land 
in, 69, 89. 104-08, lit. 149, 849; vs. 
Malindi. 101, io8-io: manumission in. 
844-45, >4^* >49' planiatkms 

in. 8]. 100.103,1 to, 149; poliiics in. 110. 
191, 192; and runaway slaves. 205, to6; 
slave labor in, 100.118.170.175-88,184, 
186—87. 811; slaves* lives in, 186-87.8s8. 
889.831,854.855,841; slave trade in. 88. 
183, 186. 137; social system in 109-10. 
853; trade in. 39.86,98.99.101-08,183 
Mortpging. 146-47. 81311. 854-55. ‘S®* 
See ab0 Finance 
Mozambique. 39*40. 64, I80 
Msimamizi, 161 
Mtama, 85. See also Millet 
Mtoto wa nyumbani. 884 
Mtumwa mjinga. 819 
Muasangombe. 805n 
Muscat. 30-33. 34. 37. 94. 99. 190 
Muhashami, AI-, 107 
Muslims. See Islam; Laws, Islamic 
Mwenye Mkuu. 71 

Mwijabu bin Isa El-Changamwe. 174*75 
Mwungwana. See Waungwana 
Mzalia. See Wazalia 

Names, and status, 817 
New, Charles, 84 fi, 177, 179 
Ngindo, 180 
Ngwe, 171, 175 


Nieboer, N. J.. 5511 
Nigeria. 19 

Nine Tribes (Mombasa), 98. 105. 106. 108. 
*49 

Nokoa. 161. 178, 175. 179 
Notea Mema. 849 
Nubians, 183 

Nyamwezi. 18. ito, t85n. 187. 194 

Oil: coconut. 96-97; sesame, 80. 96, 100 
Oman: economy of. 1 it. 1 )8; Islam in. 88; 
slavery in. 4.6.34-37.190.855; society of. 
28. 77-78; <rade by. 30-34, 38-46. 80; 
and Zanzibar. 54. 118-19 
Omanis. 83, 267; in Lamu, 191; in Malindi. 
85-84. 89-91,94,145, 8 11; in Mambrui. 
198; in Momkosa, 98-99, 106-10, 177. 
191; in Oman, *8-34. 191; in Pemba. 
58-59; in Zanzibar, 88. 58-39, 47-54. 
58-60. 67-79, >1^19. 140-41. 144. 
161-68. 190-91. 811 

Origins of slaves, 180, i85n. 127-19. 
»S*- 5 S' *94 

O'Sullivan. D. R.. 165. 167-68 

Palgrave, William G.. 37 
Pangani, 123. 124 
Pate. 191 

Paternalism. 153-56; and punishment. 8. 
179. 810. 256; and slaves’ independence, 
too. 808-10. 811-18, 814, 828. 833. 
841; and resistance, aoo, ao8-10; and so- 
dal system. 8, 154. 161, 169. i94*95< 
810. 885, 854, 256, B68-63 

Pelly. Lewis. 244 

Pemba: clove experimentation in. 6. 52. 
54 - 55 ' 5 ®- 59 J clove planutkms in. 69. 
184. 130-45. 228. 854; and clove prices. 
125. 137-59. > 4 *» ‘ 44 . ‘ 4 ®. finance in, 
139-48; grain in. 48. 64. 65; planters in. 
68 n. 161; runaway slaves in, 177,801; sex 
ratios of slaves in, tta; slave labor in. 45, 
70, 7 ‘. ‘S»- 54 ' *44. *57: slaves* lives in, 
159, 165. 167-68, 828. 231. 833; and 
trade. 5. 45, 117, 183-24. 125. 126, 127 
Penang. 50 
Persians. 50 
Pishi, 157 

Plantations: in Arabia, 12, 33. 35-36; de¬ 
velopment of. 3-4, 6. 12-13. 38. 46. 
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47-60. So. iio-i3» 865: in Malindi, So. 
81-93. io*- 03 . •lo* * 35 » U 7 * ‘ 49 . 

204; in Mombasa. Si. 100. >03,110,149; 
in Pemba. 69. 124. 130-45. 228. 254; in 
United States South. 8-3, 13-14; in Zan* 
zibar, 28. 47. 60-79, ‘SO- 45 » » 4 ®- 49 » 
156-70, 258. See idso Agriculiure: 

Economics (plantation); Labor (planta- 
tion); Mashamba; individual crops 
Plotnkov, Leonard. x6 
Poetry, Swahili. 109 

Political power, 265; of communal groups. 
5. 28, 78-79. 95. 98-99* Ml. 1^* 

214.359-60; and families. 5-6.16. 17-tS. 
85-26. 98, 194. 21411,* of Hadramis. 95; 
and Islamic law. 212; in Malindi. 192.207; 
in Mombasa, no, 191-92; of Omanis. 
30-32. 33-34* 95* 361; and slaves. 6. 14. 

190-95.304.209.8$ 1; of Swahili. 98,261; 
and trade. 41: in United Sutes. 259^ 
Population: of Arabs, 69-70; of slaves. 19. 

59-40. 45, 56-57, 69-70, 88, 185 
Poners, 187. 188 

Portuguese: in Americas. 7-8; in Indian 
Ocean. 30. 39. 40; and Malindi, 81; in 
Mombasa. 99 

Prejudice, racial. 9-19. 27. 267 
Prestige. See Social status 
Prices: of cloves (decreasing). 4. 55. 60. 
72. 77. 113 . I 4 <- 43 . 144 * ‘48-49* ^ 
cloves (increasing), 123. 130. 137-38* 
148; of coconuts. 63. 138; of concubines. 
195-96.198.222; of freedom, 245-46; of 
grain. 86, 145; of land, 59, 249; of slaves 
(aggregate), 72. 7311, 115. 123. 157, 
142-43, 160, 183. 267; of slaves (indi¬ 
vidual), 44,45. 116.136,130.187. >95-96 
Profits: from hired slaves, 187; of planu- 
dons. 4, 18. 73. Ill, 138, 143; of slave 
labor, 2-3, 72, 220 n 

Property: righuof, 213, 226; of slaves, 163, 
228, 229. 233-36, 243. 246-50; slaves 
as. an, 88. 213-14; and social group. 
227; value of, 68-^; of women, 227; 
See also Land 

Protectbn of slaves, 5. 8, 164-66. ibS-69, 
194-95, 256. See also Codes, slave 
Protestant churches. 7. 8. 216-17 
Puberty rites ot women, 237 
Punishment of slaves. 8. 36-37, 154-55. 
164-67, 178-80. *10. 256 


Qadiriyya. 239-40 

Race: and concubines, 97, 35. 198; and 
economics. 9-11. 144,145-46; and social 
groups. 11-12, 27, 199. 266-67 
Racism. 10. 260 
Ramiya. Sheikh, 240 
Rashb bin Hassani, 218. 220. 223. 232 
Rashid bin Khamis Al-Mandhry. 107 
Rashid tun Salim Al-Maarui, lagn. 219 
Rashid bin Sud Al*Shikeli. 107 n 
Religion, see Catholic Church; Christianity; 

Isbm; Protestant churches 
Reproduction, of slaves, 132-33, 160-61. 

220-25 
Reunion, 50 

Revolts, slave, 202-03. ^ 5 * owners did not 
fear, 169. 194-95. 203, 209 n. See also 
Escape 

Riami. AI-. 54 
Rice, 13. 48. 53.84. 65, 96 
Rigby. Christopher: and Arabs. 54, 74, 
116. 141. 160; and Indians. 60. 66. 141. 

142; and slaves. 60,66.116.117.160,165, 
167 

Rights of slaves, 25, 170 n. 210. 211, 215, 
*SS* * 4 S 

Rodinson, Maxime. 23 
Rumalyia, i4in 

Runaway slaves. 177-78. 194. 200-10. 212, 
258, 265. 266 

Ruschenberger. W. S. W.. 52 
Ruwehi. AI-, 54. 77 

Said bin Hemed Al-Busaidi. 250 
Said bin Rashid AhMandhry. 106-07 
Said bin Sultan (Seyyld): and agriculture, 
50 “ 6 ** 55 .55.80,65. 73; and Al-Mazrui, 
59 n, 99; after death of, 118, n 9; debu of. 
141; pities of. 190-91; slaves of, 35.198. 
243; and trade. 42. 45 
Sailon. 32-33. 35. 144. 188 
Saleh bin Ali El-Riami. 68 n 
Saleh bin Haramil, AhAbry, 50 
Salima Unti Masudi AhHasit^ (Bi). 91-92, 
93. 180. 21311, 224. 227 
Salim tun Ahmed Al-Riami, 68 n 
Salim bin Kassim Al-Mazrui. 107 n 
Salim Un Khalfan AhBusaidi: as financier, 
90-91. 146. 2i3n,* land of. 89*1. 90-91. 
146.2 29.247.249; slaves of 180,247,249 
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Saxnbo» 262 

Scholars, Islamk, 76-77, 109, a 16.239-40, 
*59 

Sesame: in Malindi, 80, 85. 86. 96. 101; in 
Mambrui, 135; in Mombasa. 80. 97.100. 
101. 145 

Sex ratios of slaves. 221-93 
Sexual subordination. See Concubinage; 
WcHnen 

Seyyid. $\.See also Bargash (Seyyid); Majid 
(Seyyid); Said bin Sulian <Seyyid); 
Suleiman bin Hemed <Seyykl); Thuwain 
(Seyyid) 

Shamba. See Mashamba 
Shambaa, 125. 127, 194 
Shatry, 107 
Sheila. 85 

Sheriff. Abdul, 39 n. 43 n. 53 n 
Shikeli, AI-, 107. 249 
Sickneu of slaves. 163-64. 186 
Slavery, defined, 1-2 n 
Slave trade, 39-46: British bans on. 43-44. 
45» 30, 60, 88. 100. 114-23. 270-71; de- 
dine in, 126. 132-36: external, 31-33* 
39-46. 114-19. 122-24. 'SO* 

Kilwa. 40. 41, 43, 113, 117, 120. 123. 
124-23, 126, 127; from Lamu, 117: on 
mainland. 87-88, 100, 124. 126-27. '3** 
from Pemba, 117; to Pemba, 117. 
123-27. 130, 132; and slave labor, 160; 
to and from Zanzibar. 39-43. 53-36. 60. 
67, 80-81, 87-88, 114-22. 124. 193. 
129-30 

Smallholders: in Mombasa, 103-04. 106. 

108: in Pemba, 70.71: in Zanzibar. 70.71 
Smee, Thomas, 48. 37 
Smith, C. 126, 133 
Social groups, 4-5: and property. 227: and 
race. 27. 199; and slavery. 12. 227-28. 
241, 256. See also Communal groups; 
Families 

Social status: and family. 109-10; heshima 
as. 77-78. 110. 263; landowning as. 147; 
and manumission. 232; slaveowning as. 
2-3,6,16. 78-79,147, 182. 198. 255; of 
slaves. 17. 19. 26. 36-37. 144. 19^7- 
217. 239-40. 232. 239. 263-66: and 
wealth. 74-76. 77-78. 96 
Social system, 26; and communal groups, 
33. 214, 248, 255; and conculxnage, 17, 
195-99.253, 259; and economics, 14-13* 


227; and manumission, 248, 251: in 
Mombasa, 109-10; plantation as, 144, 
154, 156, 161.220. 233-34. 263-66; and 
slaves' dependence. 3-6,213-13.223-28, 
» 54 » » 5 ^ 57 * * 59 -^ 7 ' *nd slaves' 
lives, 168-69. 207-08. 212. 220-25; 
Zanzibar, 67-79, 168-69 

Soldiers, slaves as. 6,14,18,35.91.190-95, 
233 

Somali. 81.86. 122 n 

Somalia. 117. i22n, 123. 143 

Somo, 237 

Spanish. 7-8 

Speke. John H.. 168 

Steere, Edward. 117. 164, 168 

Sirobel. Margaret Ann, 197. 226, 237 

Sudan. 18-19 

Sugar plantations: in Caribbean, 8, 68 n. 
119. 147, 138. 221. 230, 254; European. 
59-®5 

Suleiman Un Abdalla Al-Mauli: in agricul* 
lure, 86, i36n; finances of. 146; politics 
of, 91.93.112.129.191,192: slaves of, 88. 
112. 214 

Suleiman bln Hemed (Seyyid), 35, 68, 72 
Suleiman bin Mbarak. 68 n 
Suluns, 31 n. See also Bargash bin Said 
(Seyyid); Majid bin Said (Seyyid): Said 
bin Sultan (Seyyid) 

Sunni. 77. 98-99. 215 n 
Swahili. 4. 267; culture of. 217-19. 226-27. 
257. 23d. 257, 266; and labor. 211; in 
Lamu. 146. 191; in Mombasa. 98-99. 
104-10. 146. 174-73* 177* 191 i planu- 
tk>ns of, 6,48,71,137; politics of, 98,261: 
slaves of. 28.129 n; trade by, 58. 41.116. 
See also Bajuni; Wahadimu; Wapemba: 
Washella 

Tabora, 67 

Takaungu. 99. 101, 133, 206. 219 

Tanganyika, 126. 127. 129 

Tannenbaum, Frank. 7-9 

Tanzania, 120, 123 n. 202 

Taxes: on cloves, 32, 138-39; on millet, 86; 

on slaves. 115; on trade, 40. 66 
Terray, Emmanuel, t7on 
Tharia Topan, 139—40.141 n, 146,137,162 
Thompson, E. P.. 154 n, iHo, 263 
Thomson. Joseph, 59 
Thornton. Rkhard. 81. 83 
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Three Tribes. g8, 105, 106 
Thuwain (Seyyid), 119 
Tippu Tip. 48. 67, 68, 7a, J41 », 144 
Trade: by Mombasa. ioi*08; by Oman. 
3o-'34, 35; and plantation development, 
3-4. 6. 38. 48-43. 46. 53, 80. 114. 115. 
138; by Zanzibar. 38-46, 66-67, 75 * ‘ ‘ 
138-39, 143. See also Economics (planta¬ 
tion); Slave trade 
Tuden, Arthur, 16 
Turner, Nat, 8O8 

Twelve Tribes (Mombasa). 98. 99. no. 
118 

Uganda, 125 
Uhuru na kitu. 247 
Ujiji. 67 
Um wallid, 195 

United States South: concubines in, 199. 
859; manumission in. 851; paternalism in, 
8, 154. 156, 814, 256, 262-63; prejudice 
in. 9-11.251,266-67; runaway slaves in. 
804, 209 n, 258; sex ratio of slaves in, 221; 
slave labor in. 8-3. 4. 9-11, 13*14. >58, 
171, 179, 183-184, 188-89. 

854-55. slaveowning in. >9, 

143. 854*55* slaves* lives in, 153, 

162-63, * 4 ** * 55 * 

social system in, 254, 259-60, 262 
Universities* Mission to Central Africa. 201 
Unyanembe, 67 
Utoroni, 205-06 

Vibarua, 157; bbor of, 184-86, 188, 189; 
living conditions of. 188, 223, 229. Set 
also Labor (urban) 
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